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If my countrymen, particularly my countrymen of the South, still more 
particularly those of them who are Non-slaveholdeiu, shall peruse this work, 
they will learn that no narrow nor partial doctrines of political dr social 
economy, no prejudices of early education, have induced me to write it. 
If, in any part of it, I have actually deflected from the tone of true patri¬ 
otism and nationality, I am unable to perceive the fault. What I have 
committed to paper is but a fair reflex of the honest and long-settled con¬ 
victions of my heart. 

In writing this book it has been no part of my purpose to cast unmer¬ 
ited opprobrium upon slaveholders, nor to display any special friendliness or 
sympathy for the blacka I have considered my su^ect more partienlarly 
with reference to its economic aspects as regards the whites—not with 
reference, except in a very slight degree, to its humamtarian or religious 
aspects. To the latter side of the question, Northern writers have already 
done full and timely justice. The genius of the North has also most ably 
and eloquently*discussed the subject in the'form of novels. Now Eng¬ 
land wives have written the most popular anti-slavery literature of the day. 
Against this I havo nothing to say ; it is all well enough for women to 
give the fictions of slavery; man should give the facts. 

I trust that my friends and fellow-citizsns of the South will read this 
book-^nay, proud as, any Southerner though I am, i entreat, I beg of them 
to do 60 . And as the work, considered with reference io its author's 
nativity, is a iiovelty~the South being njy birth-placo and my home, 
and my ancestry having resided there for more than a century—so I 
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indulge tbe hope that its reception by my fellow-Southrona -will also be 
novel; that is to say, that they will receive it, as it is offered, in a reason* 
able and friendly spirit, and that they will read it and reflect upon it as 
an honest and faithful endeavor to treat a subject of vast import without 
rancor or prejudice, by oue who naturally comes within the pale of their 
own sympathies. 

An irrepressibly active desire to do something to elevate the South to a 
more honorable and powerful posiUon among the enlightened quarters of the 
globep has been the great leading principle that has actuated me in the 
preparation of the present volume; and so well convinced am I that the 
plan which I have proposed is the only really practicable one for achieving 
the desired end, that I earnestly hope to see it prosecuted with energy and 
zeal, until the fair Flag of Freedom shall wave triumphantly alike over 
the valleys of Virginia and the mounds of Mississippi. 

H. IL H. 
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Ik the deep and still increasing interest awakened, within the last three 
years, in regard to certain views of my own on the subject of Slavery, as 
expressed in the main body of this boob, I find ample excuse for making 
some additional remarks, prefatory to the one hundred and fortieth edition, 
which I have the honor herewith to submit to the public, much enlarged, 
and, as I trust, corret<pondingly improved. As early as the year 185Y, 
only about three moui .is after the first edition was issued from the press, 
a gentleman, who resides in Providence, Rhode Island, came to New York, 
and through John Bigelow, Esq,, associate editor of “The New York 
Evening Post,” made to my publisher and myself overtures for one hun¬ 
dred thousand copies of a compendium of the work, for gratuitous distri¬ 
bution. Terms were soon agreed upon, and it is probable that the enter¬ 
prise would have been consummated within nine weeks from the time of 
its inception, had it not been for the great financial crisis of that year, 
which, under the ruinous policy of miscalled Democracy, began its work 
of prostration within less than ten days after I first received from Mr. 
Bigelow a note requesting me to meet him at his office. Thus unfavora¬ 
bly affected by the exigencies of the times, the undertaking lapsed into a 
stats of alspost complete suspension, until March, 1859, when the following 
circular, in all respects explanatory of the objects contemplated in its 
issue, became, as much as any other general news of the day, the property , 
of every one who was disposed to read it: 


“ New 1859, 

“ Dsak Sis: If you have read and criUcaDy examined the work, you 
will probably agree with us, that no course of argument so sucoeaafuUy 
controverting the practice of Slavery in the United States, enforcing 
a precise and adequate'view of its prostrating effects, material and moral, 
has equaled that of the volume enritled ‘ Tas Ixpknoiko Gatsis or th£ 
%m'H; How ro it,’ by Hjnton Rowan Helper, of North Carolina. 

“No other volume now befolre the public, as we conceive, is, in all re- 
speottf, so well calculated to induce in the minds of its readers a deeded 
,and {karpstent repugnance to Slavery, and a willingness to oo5|^rafo. in 
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the efTort to i^eetraia the shameless advances and hartful infloences of that 
pernicloaa inatstutioa.' , , 

?‘The extensi ve circulation of a copious com pend of the '^ork in ques¬ 
tion, nmong the intelligent, liberty-loving voters of the country, irrespec- 
; iave of party or ibcalityv would, we believe, be productive of most beneficial 
results t and to this end we trust that you will assist us in carrying out a 
plan we have devised, fdr the gratuitous distribution of One Hundred 
Thousand copies of such a conipend“--Vhicb, if contracted for and pub- 
li^ed, will contain about 2Q0 pages, and be bound in pamphlet form. 

;^ ' ' <‘ One hundred thousand copies of the contemplated compend, which, on 
about two hundred pages, would contain very nearly aU the matter now 
embraced in the regular volume (which sells for one dollar per copy), can 
be had, well printed on good paper, for nixtse^i cents eachr—^16,OQO in the 
abrogate. This amount we propose to raise in such suihs as you and 
other good friends of a good cause feel disposed to subscribe. : 

“ In all cases, when convenient, contributors to the cause wiU please 
make their subscriptions; in the form of drafts, or certificates of depos^, 
payable to the order of the Hon. Wm. H. Ahthon, 16 Exchange Pl^ce, New 
York city, our Treasurer and Disburser, who will regularly, through the 
columns of the ‘ Tribune,’aOknowledge receipts of the same. 

“Every person who subscribes Ten Dollars or more, will, if timely 
Opplication be made, be entitled to as .many copies of the compend for 
distribution as he may desire, not exceeding the number that the amount 
of his subscription would pay for at net cost . - , 

“ Correspondence or personal interviews in relation to this enteiprise, 
maybe had with any one of the undersigned, who will be pleased to re¬ 
curve sabscriptiohs in aid of its speedy consummation. 

“An early respontm from you is respectfully solicited^ 

Wm. H. Ahtuoh, Treasurer, 16 Exchange Place, New York. 

Samubi. E. SKWAtt, Boston, Mass. Wk. Cunhisos, Baltimore, Mi. 

Skth PADKtroED, Province, It. J. Lewis CtBPHANJC,TP<MAinyfo«, i). O. 
Wm. B. Thomas, Philadelphia, .Pa. Cassius M. Cuat, Whitehall, Ky. 
yfu.UcldAVU.vt, Wilmington, Bel. Ekank P. Bi^ie, Jr., (St JSoat#, Afo. 

“The undersigned having been appointed a Committee in Now:York, 
to md in the circulation of kfr. Helper’s book, on the plan, proposed above, 
bog ieave to recommend the object to the public and ask their cooperation. 
' “ Sabscriptibns may be sent to the Hon. Wm. H. AnthOn, No. 16 Ex- 
chai^ Place, New York, directly, or through either of the undersigned ■> 
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CH4Ki,Ka W. Elhoit, 

JDaVID DpBLKT FlKtD, 

Cha;ili!S A. Peasodt, 
B.H. McCdrby, 
cJW M. Cbbtis Notes, 


‘ COBPUTTEE; 


Edgar ]K,etcrum, 
Abram Wakkman, ' 
Jamks Keixt, 

BeNJ. F.'MANtEHRB, 
James A. Eriggs. 


“ Wc, thAuEuJeYsigneiS, members of the House of Eepreaentatiyes of the 
National Congriess, do cordmlly indorse the opinion, and approve the en- 
ferprise, set forth in the foregoing circular: 


“ Schuyler Colfax, 

Aiihdh Burlingame, 
OweuLdvejOy, 

, Ainos P^ Grangerj 
Edwin B, Morgan, . 
Gaiusha A. Grow, 

. Joshua B Giddings, • 
Edward ^'i^ade, 

, Calvin ,0. Chaffee, 
William H. Kelsey, 

' William A. Howard, 
Henry Waldron^ 

John Sherman,. 

George. Wi. Palmer, 
Hanim W. Gooch, 
.Henry L. Dawes, ■ 
Justin S. Morill, 

Israel Washburne, Jr., 
John A. Bingham, 
William Kellogg, 

. ElihuB. Washburne, 

,, Benjdmin Stanton, 

V Edward,Dodd, 

Cydnor B. Tompkins, 
John, Co.vode, 

, Cadw.^p. Washburne, , 
SanpmeX G.. Andrews, 
Abrahitoi B. Olin, 

. Sydney Desm, 
v Nai^niel B.. Durfee, 
Embry B. Pottle, 

V DeWit* C, Leach, 

John F. Potter, 
Timothy Davis, (Mass.) 


John P; Farnsworthj . 
Chaimeey L. Knapp, 
Beiiben E. Fenton, ' 
Philemon Bliss, 

Mason W. Tappan, 

Charles Case, 

Timbthy Davisj (Iowa), . 
James Pike, ■ < 

Homer E Royce, v : 
Isaiah D. Clawson, ^ 
Ambrose S. Murray,' 
Robert B. Hail; ^ " 

Valentine B. Hortoia, 
Freeman H. Morse, , ,,, , 
David Kilgore, 

William Stewart, ‘ 
Samuel R, Curtis^ ' 

John M. Wooi '!! 
John M. Parker, 

Stephen 0; Foster, 

Charles J. Gilmahj 
Charles B. Hoard, , 

John Thompson, 

Judson W. Shertaan, 
William >D;' Brayton, 
Jmes Buffington, 
Oi^amns B. MattesOn, 

: Richard Mott, ^ 

Geoige R: Robbids, ' 
Ezekiel B. Walton; 

James Wilson, 

Samuel A; Purviance. . 
Fpucis E. Spinner, 

Silas M, Burroughs. 


“Mr.; Helpir is a native of North Carolina, who, as the result of careful 
observation and extensiTe inquiry, has reached the very obviods and jiisfi 
'1* 
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condMcin that Sanum Slavery ia t|?e great jprimkry eiirse and peril of ibe 
Scath, impeding ila pjrogiese in tnorals, intelligence, industry, and wealth. 
This chnclusiowi with the facts on which it is founded, ia embodied in his 
book, entitled /The Impending Crisis of the South’—a work every where 
received and ha^ed bf the advocates of Free Labor, as one of thfe most 
impregnable ■demonstrations of the justice of their cause, and the yit^ 

. importance of its triumph to pur national and general well-being. Wet®'' 
eVery eitiiten in po^es^Ion of the facts embodied in tl^ bOfekjowe feel con¬ 
fident slavery would soon peacefully pass away, while a-Bb^ublican 
- triumph in'1860 would be morally certain. 

“ It is helioved that this testimony of a Southern man, bom and reared 
under the influence of slavery," will be more generally listened io and 
profonadJy hs^dedlj whe^er in the S^ve or in tho Free on 

©qualiy ablo apd cpnolusive w;ork written by a Northern man. And it is 
very dedrahle, therefore, ^t a cheap compend of its contents, fitted for 
; gtj^tnftons circulation, be how luade and generally difiosed in those States 
—Pennsylvania New Jersey, Indiaita» and Illinois—which are. to fiecide 
the next Pepsiden^al contest. ,> - % 

*< EpBAOi! GsiKKtBT, F. DKLAFrELD SmITH, ^ 

JOhH’-JxT,-/'' ' B. ,S. Hsorickv 

: John C. UNnKawdon, ■ 

T^otoow Wssn, , . 3. H. McCorot, - 

Jauis KsiASTj Chairman of John A. KENNsny, 

the State Central Com., ' Abeam Waeemam, 

-■-i /.WM.-0. BRTAKTy ; 'WM. CnSSIS'Novas.” - r.' - 

" "iUBOmSPMKa,,, 

> in oOnnecfioh with garbled extracts from the book itaelfi-garbted by 
the nnregenerate propagandists of slavery—the publication of this cit^ar, 
as wiB long be remembered, created intense excitement throughout the 
entire cobntry, especially in;Congress. 'Sixty-eight members of the lower 
branch of the National Legislature, whose names appear above^ bad, every 
one of them in his bra peculiar hand-writing, indorsed the enterprise; and 
against all of those gentlemen, in particnlar, and against many others in 
general—including the author of course—there were at once raised and 
"^versally^omttlgated by mismanaged gazettes, charges of treason, in- 
eotrection, blood and murder! The Hoh. JohnSheman, of Ohio, who, 
on the iiBSsmbfing of the present Congress, received from his friends the 
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nomination ipu. Speaker of the House of HepreaentatiTeSj found hintself ai" 
pace opposed aad most wrppgfully abused and insulted by the entire pro- 
slavery party, North as well as South, solely on the ground of bis having^ 
with his signature, approved the long-previously proposed plan for «tca- 
latmg the book. In the following extract from a resolution iijtroduoed by 
the Hohi John B. Clark, one of the rapreseatatiyes from Miasouii, may be 
seen the ground-work of-the absolute and ungenerous opppsitiPn against 
v^hicb the Bepublican noiciaee for. the Speakership, and all his worthy 
colleagues whp bad signed the circular, bad to contend; > 

^ JResolved . .< 3 . . .^at-no person who has indorsed and recoicmended 
the hop]^ or the .Cpmpend from it, is fit tp be Speaker of this House.” / 

Thb dbwmight pi'oscrip^ proposed in this rc^oSiation Was re^^d^by 

iia istzppoi^erS'as but a tod gracioudy modfeiWie pesmliyi wlucli ho pnd Who, ~ 
tusfdrtunately, was sd'fhr behind the age as to prefc^ liberty to davery, 
ehduld for a moment hesitate to pay. Indeed, one of the chiyatdc repre- 
henlatived from Virginia is reiiorted ae having asserted that, in his opinion, 
every si^er of the circular, or indorser of the hook, so lac from dtness 
"for the Speakership, was unfit to livel Characteristic example of the 
jinstice and magnanimity of slavery! Striking instance of ^.pidrdavery^ 

’ charity { Accurate and never-varying illastratiofi- dl-slaWery’s ill-trestment 
of every one ' Whose manhood restrains him from; doing obeisance to the 
black god'I , /V.v ; ' ' - 

Aner a severe contest of eight weeks, Mr.;Sfaermsn, whose friends 
during that period of momentous suspense, adhered to him with a pa¬ 
triotic devotion worthy of all praise, arose ironi Ms seat in the House, and> 
withdrew his name as a candidate for the SpeakersMp, whereupon'the 
Hon, Willisim Pennington, of New; JerssSy (a good, staunch BopuMican, 
who had steadily voted for Shcrnaan) was at once put in nomihatjon 
for the ofice, and , duly elected. And so our. much-beloved TJaion, like 
mp-distot HranuS- moves on undeyiaUnglyrin its course, and ^ never 
.dO'otherwise.',- = ■ 

A wprd or two noWin regard to' the undisguisedly anti-slavery char¬ 
acter of my boob, and I shall then leave the reader to the noiseless hms- 
ings of his own mind. 1 regard slavery as the essence of ail meanne^ 
the combination of all evils, the Crime of the nation, the purse of the Soutfi, 
the entailer of death worse than mortal} and so regarding the system—• 
:hrtyiQg long aio 9 e regarded it—X am, ip #11 respects, ss pager and fit- 
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ezo^ble for its exiarj^tion from the States as I am for its rejectioa from 
the Territories. Herein, then, consists the difference, as I imdorstand it, 
between most Kofthern Bepubllcans, and all true Southern Republicans. 
Under the mistOken idea that the Coastitution of the United States sanc¬ 
tions slavery, Northern Republicans are, in the main, anti-slavery only 
to, the ext^t of keeping slavery out of the Territories; while Southern 
Rephblic&ns—-thoso of them who are so. in reality—-are not only hostile to 
the extension of slavery into Territories now free, but they are, as is theic 
right, Md duty to be, ^ually hostile to its perpetuation in the States—all 
the Anthem States, in fact—^which are now failing and festering and tot¬ 
tering Ondarlte ruinou., control 

And so all the specnlafi^os and disputes in regard to what the Compendirtm 
of tho book-wao to be, amount simply to this : Gentlemenj chiefly at the 
North, btit some also^at the Sooth, mshed me to fumkdi them, from my’ 
riidicaBy anti-alayery volume (“The Impending Crisis of the South,*') a Se- 
, publican docomentrthat would opei&te against slavery in the territori^ oidy; 
I, on the other hand, wished to foraish them, and the. people at large, a 
Bepnblit^ document that would operate against slavery everywhere—in 
fhe States, no less than in the Territories. Parleys and remonstrances 
ensued between us, and, in the salutary destinies of the day, as was right 
and proper, I finally triumphed. The result is that, up to the present time, 
one hundred and thirty-seven thousand copies of the work, in itR.various 
forms, are already in the bands of readers, teaching, according to my 
conc^tion, teie true doctrine—rsi doctrine which, if thoroughly investigated 
and rightly understood, will,, in time, in fhe light of, both reason and reli¬ 
gion, impel good mmr and women, throughout all the world, to the utter 
ai^orrence and annihilation of slavcny. 

Thus, by faithful a^erence to the line of duty, by caw* c 'tly combat ^ 
slavery everywhere, especially on the,domains of its usurpadons and tyran? 
^y, and by. reftlaing to fight stevery only where there is no slavery, have I 
^ved myself free Irpm the folly of flailing the wind. And, as I have 
combated slave)^ heretofore, m ^ I continue to combat it herewPter. So, 
in the good providence of God, let it ever be combated untU, in all; the 
broad area of our country, there shall nowhere be left, as a stigma of 
reproach to mankind, an acre or even an inch of ground, or other resting 
place, to afibrd foothold ter either slave or slaveholder. 
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CHAPTER l: 

coMGpAjtisosrs BirrwrisKSc the akd the seave sxa'cbs. * 

CompariBons are at the bottom of all pMosbphy. It ^ by coinphi&oos thif 
ascertain the difference 'wbich eJtista between things, and it is by compar¬ 
isons, also, that we ascertain the general featareb of things, imd it is by com* 
parisons tliat we reach general propo itionsi Withont compaiSbns We, nevet 
can generalize. Withont chmpar i t .yo never could go beyond the fenowr 

ledge of isolated, disebaneoted facts.- AgASsiz. " 

It is notouriritention in tMs chapter ta enter into an elabo- ' 
rate ethnograpL by. essay, to establish pecuEarities of diffep. 
ence, mental, mory, or physi^ in the great family of man., 
Neither is it oiir design to laxmeh into a philosophical disqni^ 
sition on the laws; md principles of light and darkness^ With 
a view of educing any additional evidence of the feet, that 
a general rule, the rays of thi^ sun arc more fructifying and ; 
congenial than the: shades of night, Nor yet is it oar 
pose, by wri tiug a formal treatise bn ethics, to dmw a broad ; 
line of distinction between right and wrong, to point odt the ^ 
propriety of moralitjr, and its advantages over immoraUtT^ 
nor to waste time in pres^ng a universally adimtt&d tmsm 
—^that virtue is preferable to vice. Self-evident truths teqmre 
no argumentative demons^atiom 

What we mean to do is simply this: to take a survey of 
the relative position and importance of the sevend States of 
this confederacy^ from the adoption of the national compact ; 
and when, pf two sections of the , country starting under the 
same auspices, and with equal natural advantages, we find the 

‘ ' II - 
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cm© rismg to a degree of almoM unexampled power and emi¬ 
nence, and tiie other sinking into a state of comparative ;im- 
hecihty imd obscnrity, it is onr determination to trace out 
the causes which have led to the elevation of the former, and 
the depression of the latter, and to use our most earnest and 
(honest endeavors to utterly extirpate whatever opposes ihe 
progress and prospeiiiy of any portion of the Union. 

'Eh& survey we Imve already made j we have also instituted 
impartM. ^mpariibn3 between the cardinal sections of the 
^untry^ liorth, south, east, and west; and as a true-hearted 
southerner, whose ancestor have resided in North Cmroiina 
hetw^ one and two hundred ^ears, and as one who would 
rather have his native dime excel than he excelled, we feel 
oonstrained to confess that we are deeply abashed and cha¬ 
grined at.the dWosureis of the comparisons thus instituted. 
At the time of the adoption of the Constitution in 1789, yre 
<^mineUc6d an ev^ race with the North. All: things con- 
ddered, if either the North or the South had^^he advantage, 
It was the la^ In proof of this, let us introduce a few 
statiiati<»3, beginning’irith the States of 

. 0- . . Hsw: toes:'' xsrn viEGiiOA.■' 

In 1790, M^hen the first census was taken, New York epn- 
at the same time thi population 
^iriigima tihan twice the number 

Of New York. Just sixty years sE^erward, as we learn from 
the census of 1850, NeUr York had^a population of 3,097,394; 
while that of Virginia was only 1,121,681, being less than 
half the number of New Yorkl In 1791, the exports of 
New York amounted to $2,605,*465; the exports of Virginia 
amounted to |8,180j865. Iii 1862, the exports of New York 
amounted to $87,484,466; the exports of Virginia, during the 
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■033X0, year, amounted^ to only 12^^24,66^. In 1790, tlie iia- 
pojta of 2^ew York and Virginia were about equal; in 1858, 
tb© imports of "New York amounted to the enormous sum of 
$178,270,999; while tho^6> of Virginia, for the same period, 
amounted to the comparatively pitiM aggregate of .'os^^ 
$899,004. In 1850, the products of jnanu&ctures, mining and 
the mechanic arts in New York amounted to $237,597,249; 
those of ybginiaK^ amounted to only $29,705,887. At the 
taking of the last census, the yalae of real and personal pro¬ 
perty m Virginia, induding negroes, was $891,640^^1^; that 
o^New York, e:^lu8iye of any monetaiy valuation "of human 
beings, was $1,080,809,210.. . : 

In August, 1859, the real aind persond estate assessed in 
the city of New York .amounted in valuation to $551,923,122, 
shdwing that New York city ^ohe is worth fer niore than 
the whole State of Virginia. - ' 

^ . W of Virginia’s own spns ? He. still Jives; 

hear Mm speak. Says Grov. Wise: 

* ■" “It may he painftd, but nevertheless, profitable, to r^ur occasion¬ 
ally to the history of the past; to listen to the admonitions of expe¬ 
rience, and learn lessons of Wisdom from the efforts and actions of 
those who have preceded us in the drdna of human life. The records 
of former days show that at a period not very temote,'Vkginia stood 
, preeminently the first commm'cial State in ibe lSnion ;'When her 
commerce exceeded in amount that of all thejKewl^^and States, 
combined; when the city of Norfolk own^ more than one hundred 
trading ships, and her direct foreign trade, exceeded that of ^e city 
of New York, now the centre of trade ^d the great emporinm of 
North America. At the period of the war of independenie, the com¬ 
merce of Virgbia was four times larger than that of New York.” 

The cash value of all tbe farms, farming implementa and 
machinery in Virginia, in 1850, was $223,423,315 valttOi 
of tbe same in New York, in the same year< was $576,631,668. 
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Sh al)Otit saMe ratio does the value of the agriculture 
pro'diiots and live stock of iSPeTr York exceed the value of 
^e agiiooltural products and live stock of Virginia. But we 
'^ pursue this humiliating comparison no further. With 
f^fings toingled with indication and disgust, we turn frotii 
the pioture, and mil how pay our respects to 


MASSACHUSETTS AND icTOETH CAEOMNA. 

In'' Massachusetts contained 378,717 inhabitants j in 
the saihe year Korth Carolina contained 893,751; in 1850^ 
the population of Massachusetts was 994,514, all freemeh, 
while that of North Carolina was oni^ 869,039, of whom 
288,648 were slaves. Massachusetts has an area of only 
7,800 square miles; the area of North Carolina is 50,704 
square mUeS, which, though less than Virginia, is considerably 
larger than the State of New York. Massachusetts and 
North Carolina each have a harbor, Boston and Beaufott, 
which harl^rs, w'lth the States that back them, are, by ha- * 
tore, possessed of about equal capacities and advantages for 
commercial and manuhicturing enterprise. Boston has grown 
to be the second comnsiercial city in the XJnion; her ship^ 
freighted with the nsCful and unique inventions and manufac¬ 
tures of her ingenious artisans and mechanics, and bearing 
upon their stalwart arms the majestic flag of our country, 
glide triumphantly through the winds and over the waves of 
every ocean. She has done, and is now doing, greau honor 
to herselil her State and the nation, and her name and fame 
are spoken with reverence in the remotest regions of the 
earth. 

How is it with BeaUfortj in North Carolina, whose harbor 
is said to^ the safest and most commodious anywhere to be 
found dU the Atlantic coast south of the harbor of New 
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York, mid but little inferior to even that? Has anybody ever 
l^ard of her ? Do the masts of her ships ever cast a shadow 
on foreign waters ? Upon what distant or benighted shore 
have her merchahti| and mariners ever hoisted our national 
ensign, or spread the arts of civilization and peaceful indus- 
tiy ? What changes worthy of note have taken place in th5e 
physical features of her superficies since “th© evening and 
the morning were the third day ?” But we will make no 
further attempt to draw a comparison between the populous, 
we^thy, and renowned city of Bostoh, and the obabure, .des¬ 
picable little village of Beaufort, .wbicb, notwithstanding 
“the placid bosom of its deep and welbprotected harbor,” 
has no place in the annals or records of the cotmtry, and has 
scarcely ever been beard of fifty miles from hoine.. , 

In 18^3, the exports of Massachusetts amounted,, to $16,- 
805,304, and her imports to $41,387,^66; during the same 
time, and indeed during ah the time, from the period of 
formation of the government up to the year 1853, inclusive, 
the exports and imports of North Carolina were soi utterly 
insignificant that we are ashamed to record them. In 1860, 
the products of manu&ctures, mining and the. mechanic artp 
in Massachusetts;, amounted to ||61,137,146; those of North 
Carolina, to only $9,111,245. In 1856, the products of these ‘ 
industrial pursuits in Massachusetts had mcreaped to some¬ 
thing over $288,000,000, a sum more than pioice the value of 
' the entire cotton crop of all the Southern States 1 In 1860, 

; the cash value of all the farms, farming implements and ma¬ 
chinery in Massachusetts, was $112,285,931; the value of 
the same, in North Carolina, in the same year, was only 
$71,823j298. In 1850, the valne of all the real and per¬ 
sonal estate in Massachusetts, without recognizing property ^ 
in man, or setting a monetary price ' pn the head of a single 
citizen, white or bkok, amounted to $573,342,286; fbeevalus 
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tlie samfi in If orth Carolina, including ncj^oes, amounted 
t0 <mly $236,800,472; In 1866, the real and personal estate 
assessed/ in the city of Boston amounted in valuation to 
vrithin a fiaction of $250,000,000, showing conclusitely that 
so £jir i as dollars and cents are concerned, that single city 
could buy .the whole State of North Carolina, and hy right 
of purchase, if sanctioned by the Constitution of the United 
States^; and by State constitntions, hold her as a province. 
In 186% there were in Massachusetts 1,861 native white and 
colored p^ons over twenty years of age who could not 
^d and VTite; in the same year, the same class of persons 
in North Carolina numbered 80,063 ; while her 288,848 slaves 
were, by le^lative enactments, kept in a state of absolute 
ignorance and unconditional subordination. 

Hoping, however, and believing, that a large majority of 
the most respectable and patriotic citizens of North Carolina 
have resdlved, or will soon resolve, with unyielding purpose, 
to cast aside the great obstacle that impedes their progress, 
and bring into action a new policy which will lead them 
froih pover^ and ignorance to wealth and inteUectn^ great¬ 
ness, and which will shield them not only from the rebukes 
of their own consciences, hut ^so from the just reproaches 
of the civilized world, we will, for the present, in deference 
to their feelings, forbear the frrther Numeration of these 
d^radmg disparities, and turn our attention to 

PEingsTnvAiSiA Aioj s 

An old genfreman, novl- residing in Charleston, told us, but 
a short while sinee, that he had a distinct reeoUectioti 6 £ the' 
time Hrhen Charleston imported foreign fabrics for the Phila¬ 
delphia trade, and when, on a certain occasion, his mother 
went into a store on Market street to'select a silk dress for 
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heraelf, the merchaEt, tmaWe to please her fancy, persuaded 
her to postpone the selection/or a few days, or until the 
arrival of a new stock of snpeifh styles and fashioiifi which he 
had recently purchased in the metropolis of South Carolina. 
This was all very proper. Charleston had a spacious harhp^is 
a central position, and a mild climate; and from, priority of 
settlement and business connections, to tjay nothing of other 
advantages, she enjoyed greater facilities for commer^ 
transactions than Philadelphia. She had a right to get cus« 
tom wherever she could find it, and in securing so valuable a 
customer as the Quaker City, she exhibited no small degree 
of laudable enterprise. But why did she not maintain her 
supremacy ? If the answer to this query is not already in 
the reader’s mind, it will suggest itself* before he peroses the 
whole of this work. For the present, suffice it to say, that 
the cause of her shameful insignificance and decline is essen- 
tialiy^the same that has thrown every other Southern city 
and State in the rear of progress, and rendered them tribu¬ 
tary, in a commercial and manufimturing point of view, almost 
entirely tributary, to the more sagacious and enterprising 
States and cities of the North. 

A most unfoitunate day was that for the Palmetto State, 
and indeed for the whole South, when the course of trade 
was changed, and she found herself the retailer of forei^ 
and domestic goods, imported and . vended by wholesale 
merchmits at the North. Philadelphia ladies no longer look 
• tptheSeiath for late ffishiohs, and %e silks and satins; no 
Quaker dame now wears drab apparel of Charleston import- 
tion.^ like all other centres of trade in our disreputable part 
of the confederacy, the commercial emporium of South Caro- 
lina is sicked impoverished; her silver cord has hemi loosed; 
her ^deh howl hi«i been broken; and her unhappy people, 
without propl^ or profitable employment, poor in pocket. 


"V. 
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few in n,nm]berj go mouiT^g or loafing albont the streets 
.H^er.aooo^ OOportatipnst are actually less now than they were 
ai oenturj^^Oj When South Carolina was the second comiher- 
oisd pi’oyince on the continent, Virginia being the first. 

In J1760, as we learn from Benton’s “ Thirty Years’ View,” 
the foreign inaports into Charleston were $2,662,000; in l855j 
they iunonuted to only $1,750,0001 In 1864, the imports 
into Philadelphia, which, in foreign trade, ranks at present 
but fourth .among the commercial cities of the Union,, were 
$^1,063,021. In 1850, the products of manufactures, mining, 
^d the mechanjic arts, in Pennsylvania, amounted to $166^- 
044,910; the products of the same in South Carolina, amounted 
to only $7,063,513. 

As shown by the census report of 1850, which was pre- 
p^d under the superintendence of a native of Soutli Caro¬ 
lina, who certainly will not be suspected of injustice to his 
own section of the, country—the Southern States—^the cash 
value of all the farms, farming implements, and machinery in 
Pennsylvania, was $422,598,640; the value of the same in 
South Carolina, in-the, same year, was only $86,618,038. 
From a compendium of the same Census, we leam that the 
value of ail the real and personaV property in Pennsylvania, 
actual property, no slaves, amounted to $729,144,988 j tho 
vdue of the same in South Carolina, including the estimated, 
we w;ere about to say fictitious, value of 384,926 negroes, 
amounted to only $288,257,694. . TVe have not been able to 
obtain the figures necessary to show the exact value of the/ 

and personal estate in , Philadelphia, but the amount is 
estimated to be not less than $3!w,000,000-; and as, in 1860, 
there were 408,762 free inhabitants the single city of 
Philadelphia, against 283,644 of the same class in the whole 
State of South Carolina, it is <^tdte evident that the foswner is 
more powerful than the latter^ and far ahead 6f her in.all the 
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^jiements of genimjw aad pennanent superiority. la Pean- 
syivania, in 1860, the annual income ofpublio schools Counted 
to $1^848,240; the same in South Carolina, in the same year, 
amounted to only |200,600; in the former State there were 
803 libraries other than private, in the latter only 26; in 
Pennsylvania 310 newspapers and periodicals were pub¬ 
lished, circulating 84,898,672 copies annually; in South Caro¬ 
lina only 46 newspapers and periodicals were published, 
circulating but 7,145,930 copies per annum. 

The incontrovertible facts we have thus far presented are, 
we think, amply sufficient, both in number and magnitude, to 
bring conviction to the mind of every cmidid reader, that there 
is something wrong, socially, politically and morally wrong, 
in the policy tmder which the South has so long loitered and 
languished. Else, how is it that the North, under the opera* 
tions of a policy directly the opposite of ours, has surpassed 
us in almost everything great and good, and left us standing 
before the world, an object of merited reprehension and 
derision? 

For one, we are heartily ashamed of the inexcusable weak¬ 
ness,inertia and dilapidation everywhere so manifest through¬ 
out our native section; hut the blame properly attaches 
to: a usiu*ping minority of the people, and we are deter¬ 
mined that it shall rest where it belongs. More on this 
subject, however, after a brief but general survey of the 
inequalities and disparities that exist between those two 
grand divisions of the coimtry, which, without reference to 
the situation that any part of their territory bears to the 
cardinal points, are every day becoming more familiarly 
known by the appropriate appellation of 

THE FEBi} Airo THE SLAVE STATES. 

It is a fact wdl known to every intelligent Southerner, 
2 
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that we are compelled to go to the North for ahnost every 
article of utility aad adornment, from matches, shoepegs 
and paintings, np to cotton-mills, steamships and statuary; 
that we have no foreign trade, no princely merchants, nor 
respectable artists; that, in comparison with the Free States, 
we contribute nothing to the literature, polite arts and inven¬ 
tions of the age; that, for w^int of profitable employment at 
Home, large numbers of our native po^-ulationfind themselves 
necessitated to emigrate to the West, whilst the Free States 
retsdn not only the larger proportion of those bom within 
their own limits, but induce, annually, hundreds of thousands 
of foreigners to settle and remsnn amongst them; that ahnost 
everything produced at the North meets with ready sale, 
while, at the same time, there is no demand, even among 
our own citizens, for the productions of Southern industry; 
that, owing to the absence of a proper system of business 
among us, the North becomes, in one way or another, the 
proprietor and dispenser of aU our floating wealth, and that 
we are dependent on Northern capitalists for the means 
necessary to build our railroads, canals and other public 
improvements; that if we want to visit a foreign country, 
even though it may lie directly south of us, we find no con¬ 
venient way of getting there except by taking passage 
through a Northern port; and that nearly all the profits 
arising from the exchange of commodities, from insurance 
and Lhipping offices, and from the thousand and one indus¬ 
trial pursuits of the country, accrue to the North, and are 
there invested in the erection of those magnificen): cities and 
stupendous works of art which dazzle the eyes of the South, 
and attest the superiority of free institutions I 
The North is the Mecca of our merchants, and to it they 
must and do make two pilgrimages per annum- one in the 
spring and one in the felL All om’ commcr,.ial, mechanical. 
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manufactnral, and literary supplies eome from there. We 
want Bibles, brooms, buckets and books, and we go to the 
H"orth; we want pens, ink, paper, wafers and envelopes, and 
we go to the North; we want shoes, hats, handkerchiefs, um¬ 
brellas and pocket knives, and we go to the North; we want 
ftirniture, crockery, ^asswaro and pianos, and we go to the 
North; we want toys, primers, school-books, fashionable ap¬ 
parel, machinery, medicine, tombstones, and a thousand other 
things, and we go to the North for them all. ^ Instead of 
keeping our money in circulation at home, by patronizing our 
own mechanics, manufacturers, and laborers, we send it all 
away to the North, and there it remains j it never falls into 
onr hands again. 

In one way or another we are more or less subservient to 
the North every day of our lives. In infancy we are swaddled 
in Northem mnslin; in childhood we are humored with 
Northern gewgaws; in youth we are instructed out of 
Northern books; at the age of maturity we sow our “wild 
oats ” on Northern soil; in middle-life we exhaust onr wealth, 
energies and talents in the dishonorable vocation of entailing 
our dependence on our children and on our children’s chil¬ 
dren, and, to the neglect of our own interests and the inte¬ 
rests of those around ns, in giving aid and succor to every 
department of Northern power; m the decline of life we 
remedy our eye-sight with Northern spectacles, and support 
our infirmities with Northern canes; in old age we -are 
drugged with Northern physio; and, finally, when we die, 
OUT inanimate bodies, shrouded in Northern cambric, are 
stretched upon the bier, home to the grave in a Northern 
carriage, entombed with a Northern spade, and memorized 
with a Northern slab! 

But it can hardly be necessary to say more in illustration 
of this unmanly and disgraceful dependence, which is so gla* 
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ring that it oaimot :M to he apparent to even the most eare- 
iess and superficial observer. All the vs^orld" sees, or ought 
to see, that in a conimeroial, mechanical, manufactural, finan¬ 
cial, and literary point of view, we are as helpless as babes; 
that, in comparison with the Free States, our agricultural re¬ 
sources have been greatly exaggerated, misunderstood and 
mismanaged; and that, instead of cultivating among ourselves a 
wise policy, of mutual assistance and cooperation with respect 
to in^viduals, and of selfireliance with respect to the South 
at large, instead of giving countenance and encouragement to 
the industrial enterprises projected among us, and instead of 
building np, aggrandizing and beautifying our own States, 
cities and towns, we have been spendiug our substance at the 
Noith, and are daily augmenting and strengthening the veiy 
power which now has us so completely under its thumb. 

It thus appears, in view of the preceding statistical facts 
and arguments, that the South, at one time the superior of 
the North in almost all the ennobling porsnits and conditions 
of life, has fallen far behind her competitor, and now ranks 
more as the dependency of a mother countiy than as the 
equal confederate of free and independent States. Following 
the order of our task, the next duty that devolves upon us 
is to trace cut the causes which have conspired to bring 
about this important change, and to place on record, the rea¬ 
sons, as we understand them, 

WHY THE NORTH HAS SIIRPASSKC THE SOUTH, 

And now that we have come to the very heart and soul of 
our subject, we feel no disposition to mince matters, but 
mean to speak plainly and to the point, without any equivo¬ 
cation, mental reservation, or secret evasion whatever. The 
Bfon of a venerated parent, who, while he lived, was a conr 
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siderate and merciful slaveholder, a native of the South, horn 
and bred in North Carolina, of a family whose home 
been in the valley of the YadMn for nearly a century and a 
half, a Southerner by instinct and by all the influences of 
thought, habits and kindred, and with the desire and. flxed 
purpose to reside permanently within the limits of the 
South, and with the expectation of dying there dso—we feel 
that we have the right to express our opinion, however hum¬ 
ble or unimportant it may be, on any and every question that 
affects the public good; and, so help us God, “ sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish,” we are determined to exercise 
that right with manly firmness, and without fear, favor or 
affection. 

And now to the point. In our opinion, an opinion which 
has been formed from data obtained by assiduous, researches 
and comparisons, from laborious investigation, lo^cal reason¬ 
ing, and earnest reflection, the causes which have impeded 
the progress and prosperity of the South, which have dwin¬ 
dled our commerce and other similar pursuits, into the most 
contemptible insignificance; sunk a large majority of our 
people in galling poverty and ignorance, rendered a small mi¬ 
nority conceited and tyrannical, and driven the rest away 
from their homes; entailed upon ns a humiliating dependence 
on the Free States; disgraced us in the recesses of our own 
souls, and brought us under reproach in the eyes of all civi¬ 
lized and enlightened nations—may all be traced to one com¬ 
mon source, and there find solution in the most hateful and 
horrible word, that was ever incorporated into the vocabu¬ 
lary of human economy— Slavery. 

Keared amid the system of slavery, believing it to be 
wrong both in principle and in practice, and having seen and 
felt its evil influences upon individuals, communities and 
states, we deem it a duty, no less thm a privilege, to enter 
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OUT protest against it, and, as a Southern man, to use all con- 
stitultionsd pieans and our most strenuous efforts to overturn 
and abolish it. 

Our repugnance to slavery springs from no one-sided idea, 
or sickly sentnijientality. We have hot been hasty in making 
up our mind on the subject; we have jumped at no conclu¬ 
sions; we have acted with perfect calmness and deliberation ; 
we have carefiiUy considered, and examined the reasons for 
and against the system, and have also taken into accoiuit 
the probable consequences of our decision. The more we 
investigate the matter, the deeper becomes the conviction 
that we tire right; and with this to impel and sustain us, we 
pursue our labor with love, with hope, and with constantly 
renewing vigor. 

That we shall encounter opposition we consider as certain; 
perhaps we may even be subjected to insult and personal vio¬ 
lence. From the cruel and conceited defenders of slavery we 
could look for nothing less. But we shall shrink from no 
responsibihty, and do nothing unbecoming a man; we know 
how to repel indignity, and if assaulted, shall not fail to make 
the blow recoil upon the aggressor’s head. The road we have 
to travel may be a rough one, hut no impediment shali cause 
ustofaJter incur course. The lino of bur duty is clearly 
deiined, and it is our intention to follow it faithfully, or die in 
the attempt. 

But, thanks to heaven, we have no ominous forebodings of 
the result of the contest now pending between Liberty and 
Slavery in this confederacy. Though neither a prophet nor 
the son of a prophet, our vision is sufficiently penetrative to 
divine the future so far as to bo able to see that the “ peculiar 
institution” has but a short and, as heretofore, inglorious 
existence before it. Time, the lighter of every wrong, is 
ripening events for the desired consummation of our labors 
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and the fulfillment of our cherished hopes. Each revolving 
ye^ brings nearer the inevitable crisis. The sooner it comes 
the better; may heaven, through our humble efforts, hasten 
its advent. 

The. first and most sacred duty of every Southerner, who 
has the honor and the interest of his country at heart, is to 
declare and prove himself at once an unqualified and uncom¬ 
promising enemy of human bondage. Ko conditional or half¬ 
way declaration will avail; no mere threatening demonstror 
tion will succeed. With those who desire to be instrumen¬ 
tal in bringing about the triumph of Liberty over Slavery, 
there should be neither evasion, vacillation, nor equivocation. 
We should listen to no modifying terms or compromises that 
may be proposed by the proprietors of the unprofitable and 
tmgodly system. Nothing short of the complete abolition 
of slavery can save the South from falling into the vortex of 
utter ruin. Too long have we yielded a submissive obedience 
to the tyrannical domination of an inflated oligarchy; too long 
have we tolerated their arrogance and self-conceit; too long 
have we submitted to their unjust and savage exactions. 
Let us now wrest from them the sceptre of power, establish 
liberty and equal rights throughout the land, and henceforth 
and forever guard our legislative halls from the corruptions 
and usurpations of pro-slavery demagogues. 

We have stated, in a cursory manner, the reasons, as we 
understand them, why the North has snvpassed the South, 
and have endeavored to show, we think successfiilly, that the 
highest futm’e welfare of the South can he attamed only hy 
the speedy abolition of slavery. We will not, however, rest 
the case exclusively on our own arguments, hut will agaiu 
appeal to incontrovertible facts and statistics to sustain us id 
our conclusions. But before we do so, we desire to fortify 
ourself against a charge that is too frequently made by care- 
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less iuid superScial readers. We allude to the objections so 
o:ften urged against the use of tabular statements aiid statis¬ 
tical facta. It is worthy of note, howevei*, tliat those objec¬ 
tions never come from thorough scholars or profound thinkers. 
Among the majority of mankind, the science of statistics is 
only beginning to be appreciated; when well understood, it 
will be recognized as one of the' most important branches of 
knowledge, and, as a matter of course, be introduced and 
taught as an indispensable element of practical education in 
^ our principal institutions of learning. One of the most 
vigorous and popular transatlantic writers of the day, Wm. 
0. Taylor, LL.D., of Dublin, says t 

“ The cultivation of statistics must be the source of all future im¬ 
provement in the science of political economy, because it is to the 
table of the statistician that the economist must look for bis facts; 
and all speculations not founded npon facts, though they may be ad¬ 
mired and applauded when first propounded, wiU, in the end, assur¬ 
edly be forgotten. Statistical science may almost be regarded as the 
creation of this age. TbU^ word statistics was invented in the middle 
of the last century by a German professor,* to express a summary 
view of the physical, moral, and socM condition of States; he justly 
remarked, that a numerical statement of the extent, density of popu¬ 
lation, imporfr, exports, revenues, etc., of a country, more perfectly 
explained its socW condition than general statements, however gra¬ 
phic or however accurate. "When such statements began to he col¬ 
lected, and exhibited in a popular form, it was soon discovered that 
the political and economic^ sciences were likely to gain the position 
of physical sciences; that is to say, they were about to obtain records 
of observation, which would test the accuracy of recognized prin¬ 
ciples, and lead to the discovery of new modes of action. But the 
great object of this new science is to lead to the knowledge of human 
nature; that is, to ascertmn the general course of operation of man’s 
mentd and moral faculties, and to furnish us with a n -urect standard 

* Achenwall, a native of Elbing, Prussia. Bom 1719, died 1792 
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of judgment, by enabling us to determine th e average amount of the 
past as a guide to the average probabilities of the future. This soience 
is yet in its infancy, but has already produced the .most beneficial 
effects. The, accuracy of the tables of life have rendered the calcu¬ 
lations of rates of insurance a matter of much greater certainty than 
they were heretofore; the system of keeping the public accounts has 
been simplified and improved; and finally the experimental sciences 
of medicine and political economy, have been fixed on a firmer foun¬ 
dation than could be anticipated in the last century. Even in private 
life this science is likely to prove of immense advantage, by directing 
attention to the collection and registration offsets, and thus prevent¬ 
ing the formation of hasty judgments and erroneous conclusions. 

The compiler, or rather the superintendent of the seventh 
United States census. Prof. De Bow, a gentleman of more 
than ordinary industry and practical learning, who, in his 
excellent Review, has, from, time to time, displayed much 
commendable zeal in his efforts to develop the industrial 
resources of the Southern and Southwestern States, and who 
is, perhaps, the greatest statistician in the country, says: 

“ Statistics are far from being the barren array of figures ingeni¬ 
ously and laboriously combined into columns and tables, which 
many persons are apt to suppose them. They constitute rather the 
ledger of a nation, in which, like the merchant in .his books, the 
citizen can read, at one view, all of the results of a year or of a 
period of years, as compared with other periods, and deduce the 
profit or the loss which has been made, in morals, education, wealth 
or power.” , 

The present John .Tay, of New York (it is hoped that the 
city may never be without a John Jay), in a most ingenious 
and masterly presentation of “The Statistics of American 
A^oulture',” recently made in the form of an address before 
the American Geographical and Statistical Society, says: 

2 % 
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“ !fei England, the labors of the Statistical Society, whose elaborate 
and most valuable publications enrich our library, through the 
courtesy of the British government, have aroused the attention of 
the people and of Parliament to the truth, that the science of politics 
finds in the statistical eleinent its most solid foundation.” 

Impressed with a sense of the propriety of introducing, in 
this as well as in the succeeding chapters of our work, a 
number of tabular statements exhibithig the comparative 
growth and prosperity of the Free and Slave States, we have 
deemed it eminently proper to adduce the testimony of these 
distinguished authors in support of the claims which official 
facts and accurate statistics lay to our consideration. And 
here we may remark, that the statistics which we propose to 
offer, like these already g^Ven, have been obtmned from 
official sources, and may, therefore, he relied on as correct. 
The object we have iu view in making a free use of facts and 
figures, if not already apparent, wfil soon he understood. It 
is hot so much in its moral and religious aspects that we 
propose to discuss the question of slavery, as in its social and 
political character and inflnences. To say nothing of the sin 
and the shame of slavery, we believe it is a most expensive 
and unprofitable system; and if our brethren of the South 
will but throw aside their unfounded prejudices and precon¬ 
ceived opinions, and give ns a fair and patient hearing, we 
feel confident that we can bring them to the same conclusion. 
Indeed, we believe we shall he enabled—^not alone by our 
own contributions, but with the aid of incontestable facts and 
arguments which we shall introduce from other sources-—to 
convince all true-hearted, candid and intelligent Southerners, 
who may chance to read our book (and we hope their name 
may be legion), that slavery, and nothing hut slavery, has 
retarded the progress and prosperity of om* portion of the 
Union; depopulated and impoverished our cities by forcing 
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the more industrious and enterprising natives of the soil to 
emigrate to the Free States; brought our domain under a 
sparse and inert population by preventing foreign immigra¬ 
tion ; made us tributary to the North, and reduced us to the 
humiliating condition of mere provincial subjects in fact, 
though not in name. We believe^ moreover, that every 
patriotic Southerner thus convinced "will feel it a duty he 
owes to himself, to his comitry, and to his God, to become 
a thorough, inflexible, practical Abolitionist. So mote it be! 

Now to our figures. Few persons have an adequate idea 
of the important part the cardinal numbers are now playing 
in the cause of liberty. They aa-e working wonders in the 
South. Intelligent business men, from the Chesapeake to 
the Rio Grande, are beginning to see that slavery, even in a 
mercenary point of view, is impolitic, because it is unprofitable. 
Those unique, mysterious, little Arabic sentinels on the watch- 
towers of political economy, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, have 
joined forces, allied themselves to the powers of Freedom, 
and are hemming in and combating Slavery with the most 
signal success. If let alone, we have no doubt the digits 
themselves would soon terminate the existence of human 
slavery; but we do not mean to let them alone; they must 
not have all the honor of annihilating the monstrous iniquity. 
We want to become an auxiliary in the good work, and 
facilitate it. The liberation of six milEons of non-slavehold¬ 
ing whites from the second degree of slavery, and of three 
millions of miserable kidnapped negroes from the first degree, 
cannot be accomplished too soon. That it was not accom¬ 
plished many years ago is our misfortune. It now behooves 
us to take a bold and determined stand in defence of the 
inalienable rights of ourselves and of our fellow men, and to 
avenge the multiplicity of wrongs, social and political, which 
we have suffered at the hands of a most selfish and domi- 
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neering oligardiy. It is madness to delay. We cannot be 
too nasty in carrying out our designs. Precipitancy in this 
matter is an utter impossibility. T^Tow is the time for action; 
let us work. 

By taking & sort of inventory of the agricultural products 
of the Free and Slave States in 1850, we now propose to cor¬ 
rect a most extraordinary and mischievous error into which 
the people of the South have unconsciously fallen. Agricul¬ 
ture, it is well known, is the sole boast of the South; and, 
strange to say, many pro-slavery Southerners who, in our lati¬ 
tude, pass for intelligent men, are so puSed up mth the idea 
of our importance in this respect, that they speak of the ITorth 
as a sterile region, unfit for cultivation, and quite dependent 
on the South for the necessaiies of life! Such gross, rampant 
ignorance deserves no audience. We can prove that the 
N’orth produces greater quantities of breadstufis than the 
South. Figures shall show the facts. Properly, the South 
has nothing left to boast of; the North has surpassed her in 
everything, and is going further and further ahead of her 
every day. We ask the reader’s careM attention to the fol¬ 
lowing tables, which we have prepared at no little cost of 
time and trouble, and which, when duly considered in connec¬ 
tion with the foregoing and subsequent portions of our work, 
will, we bi?1ieve, carry conviction to the mind that the down¬ 
ward tendency of the South can be arrested only by the abo¬ 
lition of slavery. 
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TAJBX.EI X. 

AGRKTDXTUBAL PKObuCXS OF THE FREE STATES-1850. 


hosbeis. 


bashe&. 


California,. 

Connecticut,.... 

lilinoia,. 

Indiana,. 

Iowa,. 

Maine,. 

Massachnnetta,.. 

Michigan. 

New Hampshire, 
New Jersey,.... 

New York,. 

Ohio,. 

Pennsylvania,.. 
Rhode Island,.. 

Vermont,. 

Wisconsin,. 


10,292 

2,689,805 

2,672,294 


1,601,180 

18,121,498 

14,487,861 

15,867,691 


2,181,037 
1,166,146 
2,866,056 
978,881 
, 8,878,063 
26,652,814 
18,472,742 
21,688,166 
' 216,282 
9,807,784 
8,414,672 


8,666,799 

1,760,066 

2,846,490 

6,041,420 

1,678,670 

8,769,704 

17,868,400 


19,886,214 


f,861,0T4 
4,807,919 
, 8,716,261 
16,403,997 
' 6,245,760 

4,951,014 

1.402,956 


600,898 

83,864 

78,792 

19,916 

102,916 

481,021 

106,871 

188,117 

1,255,678 

4,148,182 

425,818 

4,806,160 


9,712 

19,099 

110,795 



1 

1 

1 

[243,818, 

j69,088,180 

jl2,6T4,628 

I 5,002,018 

taxsisJe: 3. 

AGRIOULTURAIi PRODUCTS OF THE SLAVE STATES-1660. 

8TATKJ. 

Wheat, 

bosbela. 

Oatfl, 

bofibels. 

Indian Com, 
bushels. , 

Potatoes, 
(1. end H.) 
bushels. 

bushels. 

Barley, 

bushels. 

Alabama,. 

Arkansas. 

Delaware. 

Florida,. 

Geor^.. 

Kentucky,. 

Louisiana,. 

Maryland.. 

Mbsissipp4.. 

Missouri,. 

North Carolina,... 
South Carolina,... 

Tennessee,. 

Texas. 

Vlr^jda,. 

294,044 
199,689 
482,611 
1,027 
1,088,634 
2,142,832 
417 
4,494,080 
187,990 
2,981,662 
2,180,102 
1,066,277 
1,619,886 
41,729 
11,212,616 

2,966,696 

656,183 

604,618 

66,588 

8,820,944 

8,201,811 

89,687 

2,242,151 

1,608,288 

6,378,079 

4,M2,078 

2,832,166 

7,708,036 

199,017 

10,179,144 

28,764,043 

8,898,989 

8,146,642 

1,996,809 

80,080,099 

68,672^91 

10,266,878 

10,740,858 

22,446,652 

86,214,637 

27,941,051 

16,271,464 

1 62,276,228 
6,028,876 
85,254,819 

6,721,205 

981.981 
806,985 
766,054 

7.218.807 

2.490.666 
1,624,085 

978.982 

6,008,2n 

1,274^11 

6,718,027 

4,478,960 

8,845,660 

1.426.808 

8.180.667 

17,261 

8,047 

8,066 

1,162 

63,760 

416,078 

476 

226,014 

9,600 

44,268 

229,683 

48,790 

89,137 

8,103 

468,980 

8,968 

1 177 

56 

11,601 

95,848 

“vis 

228 

9,681 

9,735 

4,533 

2,737 

4,776 

25,487 

27,888,426 

882,978 

848,992,371 

44,847,^ 

1,608,240 

161,907 
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-r-A-EXiE; 3. 

AaaiOOLTHRAL PRODUCTS OP THE FREE STATES—1860. 


miEs. 

Buckwheat, 

bushels. 

Beans and 
Beas, bush 

Clover and 
Grass Seeds 
bushels. 

Flaxseed, 

bushels. 

Value of 
Garden 
Products. 

Value of 
Orchard 
Products. 

C&lifbmia,. 

Connecticut,'.. 

lUinola,.. 

Indians,..;. 

Io«ra,.. 

Maine,. 

Massachnaetts,..,. 
MicliiKan,. 

229,291 

184,609 

149,740 

63,616 

104,628 

105,895 

472,917 

65,265 

878,934 

3,188,955 

638,060 

2,198,692 

1,245 

209,819 

79,878 

2,292 

19,090 

89,814 

85,773 

4,476 

205,641 

48,709 

74,264 

70,866 

14,174 

741,646 

60,168 

65,231 

6,846 

104,649 

20,457 

80,469 
17,807 
80,271 
2,483 
18,811 
. 0,087 1 
26,274 
8,900 
91,881 
184,716 
140,601 
178,943 
6,086 
16,696 
6,486 

708 

10,787 

86,888 

1,959 

680 

72 

619 

189 

16,625 

67,968 

188,880 

41,723 

939 

1,191 

$76,276 

196,874 

127,494 

73,864 

8,848 

123,887 

600,020 

14,788 

66,810 

476,242 

912,047 

314,004 

683,714 

98,208 

18,863 

83,142 

$17,700 

•176,118 

446,049 

824,940 

8,434 

842,865 

463,995 

182,650 

248,660 

607,268 

1,761,960 

696,921 

728,889 

63,994 

816,265 

4,828 

Now H^pshir«,.. 

Neir Jereeyj. 

New York,. 

Ohio.. 

Pennsylvania,.... 

Rhode Island,. 

Vermont,. 

■Wisconsin,. 

8,550,245 

1,642,075 

762,265 : 

868,028 

$8,714,610 

$6,882,911 


A&BICULTD8AL PRODUCTS OP THE SDAVE STATES-1860. 


etA-m. 

Buckwheat, 

bushels. 

Beans and 
Peas, bush. 

Clover and I 
G rass Seeds 
bushels. 

Flaxseed, 

bushels. 

Value of 1 

Garden 

Products. 

1 Value of 
Orchard 
Products. 


843 

176 

8,615 

66 

250 

16,097 

8 

103,671 

1,121 

28,641 

16,704 

288 

19,427 

69 

214,698 

892,701 

285,788 

4,120 

185,859 

1,142,011 

203,674 

161,782 

12,816 

1,072,767 

46,017 

1,684,262 

1,026,900 

869,821 

179,851 

621,679 

685 

626 

8,928 

2 

660 
24,711 
99 
17,778 
617 
4,985 
1,851 
406 ; 
14,214 
10 

68,166 

69 

821 

904 

622 

76,801 

2,446 

26 

18,696 

88,196 

65 

18,904 

26 

62,813 

$34,821 

17,160 

12,714 

8,731 

76,600 

808,120 

148,829 

200,869 

46,260 

99,464 

89,462 

47,386 

97,183 

12,854 

188,047 

$16,408 
40,141 
» 46,674 
1,2S« 
92,776 
106,280 
23,269 
164,051 
69,405 
614,711 
84,848 
86,103 
62,894 
12,605 
177,187 



Florida,.. 

Georgia,. 

Kentucky,. 

Louisiana,. 

Maryland,. 

Misaisslppi,.. 

. 

North Oafoilna,... 
South Carolina,... 
Tennessee. 


Virgh^,.... 

406,847 

7,687,223 

128,607 

263,834 

$1,877,260 

j'$i,865,i^ 
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REOAI'IXDIiATION-PKEB STATES, 


meat, . 72,167,486 bushels, ® $1 60,1, 

Oats,. 96,690,871 “ “ 40,. 

Indian Corn,. 242,618,660 “ “ 60,., 

Potatoes (I. & S.),. 69,088,180 “ “ 8A. 

Kye,. 12,674,628 » “ 1 00,. 

Barley,. 6,002,018 “ “ 90,. 

Buckwheat,. 8,660,246 “ “ 60,. 

Beans and Peas,.. 1,642,076 “ “ 176,. 

Clover and Grass Seeds,.... 762,266 “ “ 8 00,. 

Flax Seeds. 868.928 “ “ 1 23,. 

Garden Products. . 

Orchard Products,. . 


19,189,731 bushels, valued as above at.. 


RECAPITDLATION—SLATE STATES. 

meat,.... 27,898,426 bushels, @ $1 60,. $41,840,189 


Oats,. 49,882,978 

Indian Corn,. 848,992,2n 

Potatoes (L & 8.),. 44,847,240 


Barley,. 161,007 

Buckwheat,. 405,847 

Beans and Peas,. 7,687,223 

Clover and Grass Seeds,.... 128,607 

Flax Seeds,. 208,884 

Garden ^oducts,.... 

Orchard Prcducts,. 


40. 19,958,189 

60,. 209,895.862 

88,. 16,042.019 

1 00,. 1,608,240 

90. 146,716 

60,. 202,673 


Total.^,766,703 bushels, valued, as above, at.$805,910,8! 

TOTAL DIFFERENCE-BUSHEL-MEASCHE PRODUCTS. 

Bushels. VRlne. 

Free States,. 499,189,781 .$851,708,816 

Slave States. 481,766,708 . 805,910,825 


Balance In bushels,. 17,484,073 . 


So much, for the boasted agricultural superiority of the 
South I Mark well the balance in bushels, and the difference 
in value! Is either in favor of the South ? No 1 Are both in 
favor of the North ? Tes! Here we have unquestionable proof' 
that of all the bushd-measure products of the nation, the free 
States produce far more than one-half; and it is worthy of par¬ 
ticular mention, that the excess of Northern products is of the 
most vcduahle hind. The account shows a balance against the 
South in favor of the North, of seventeen million four hun¬ 
dred and thirty four thousand and seventy-eighthushds, and 
ft difference in vdue of forty-five miUion seven hundred and 
niTiety-seven thousand nine hundred and ninety-one dollars. 
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Please bear in mind these facts, for, in order to show posi¬ 
tively how the Free and Slave States do stand upon the great 
and important subject of rural economy, we intend to take an 
account of all the other products of the soil, of the live-stock 
upon farms, of the animals slaughtered, and, in fact, of every 
item of husbandry of the two sections; and if, in bringing our 
tabular exercises to a close, we find Slavery gaining upon 
Freedom—a thing it has never yet been known to do—we 
shall, as a matter of course, see that the above amount is 
transferred to the credit of the side to which it of right be¬ 
long. 

In makifig up these tables we have two objects in view; 
the first is to open the eyes of the non-slaveholders of the 
South to the system of deception that has been so long prac¬ 
tised upon them, and the second is to show slaveholders 
themselves—we have reference only to those who are not too 
perverse, or ignorant, to perceive naked truths—^that firee 
labor is far more respectable, profitable, and productive, than 
slave labor. lu the South, unfortunately, no kind of labor is 
either free or respectable. Every white man who is under 
the necessity of earning his bread, by the sweat of his brow, 
or by manual labor, in any capacity, no matter how unassum¬ 
ing in deportment, or exemplary in morals, is treated as if he 
were a loathsome beast, and shunned with disdain. His soul 
may be the very seat of honor and integrity, yet without 
slaves—himself a slave—^he is accoimted as nobody, and 
would be deemed intolerably presumptuous, if he dared to. 
open his lips, even so wide as to give faint utterance to a 
three-lettered monosyllable, like yea or nay, in the presence 
of an august knight of the whip and the lash. 

There are few Southerners who will not be astonished at 
the disclosures of these statistical comparisons, between the 
Free and the Slave States. That the astonishment of the more 
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inteUigent and patriotic non-slaveholders will he mingled with 
indignation, is more than we anticipate. We confess our own 
surprise, and deep chagrin, at the result of our investigations. 
Until we examined into the matter, we thought and hoped 
that the South was really ahead of the North in at least mie 
particular, that of agriculture; hut our thoughts have been 
changed, and our hopes frustrated, for instead of finding our¬ 
selves the possessors of a single advantage, we behold our 
dear native South stripped of every laurel, and sinking deeper 
and deeper into the depths of poverty and shame j while^ Ht the 
same time, we see the North, onr successM rival, extracting 
and absorbing even the few elements of wealth yet remainmg 
among us, and rising higher and higher in the scale of fame, 
fortune, and invulnerahle power. Thus our disappointment 
gives way to a feeling of intense mortification, and our soul 
involuntarily, but justly, we believe, cries out for retribution 
against the treacherous slaveholding legislators, who have so 
basely and unpatriotically neglected the interests of their poor 
white constituents and bargaiued away the rights of pijsterity. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the white non-slaveholders of 
the South are in the majority, as six to one, they have never 
yet had any uncontrolled part or lot in firaming the laws un¬ 
der which they live. There is no legislation except for the 
benefit of slavery, and slaveholders. As a general rule, poor 
white persons are regarded with less esteem and attention 
than negroes, and though the condition of the latter is 
wretched beyond description, vast numbers of the former are 
infinitely worse off, A cunningly devised mockery of free¬ 
dom is guaranteed to them, and that is all. To all intents 
and purposes they are disfranchised, and outlawed, and the 
only privilege extended-to them, is a shallow and circumscribed 
participation in the political movements that usher ifiavehold- 
ers into office. 
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We imre not breathed away nine and twenty years in the 
South, without becoming acquainted mth the demagogical 
manoBuverings of the oligarchy. Their intrigues and tricks 
of legerdemain are as familiar to us as household words; in 
wain might the world be ransacked for a more precious jrnto 
of flatterers and cajolers. It is amusing to ignorance, amaz¬ 
ing to credulity, and insulting to intelligence, to hear them in 
their blustering efibrts to mystify and pervert the sacred 
principles of liberty, and turn the curse of slavery into a 
blesawg. To the illiterate poor whites~«made poor and igno¬ 
rant by the system of slavery—^they hold out the idea that 
slavery is the very bulwark of our liberties, and the founda¬ 
tion of American independence! For hours at a time, day 
after day, will they expatiate upon the inexpressible, beauties 
and excellences of this great,and independent nation; 
and finally, with the most extravagant gesticulations and rhe¬ 
torical flourishes, conclude their nonsensical ravings, by attri¬ 
buting all the glory and prosperity of the country, from Maine 
to Tex^, and from Georgia to California, to the “ invaluable 
institutions of the South!” On the part of the intelligent 
listener, who cherishes a high regard for truth and justice, it 
requires no small degree of patience and forbearance to rest 
quietly under the incoherent, truth-murdering declamations 
of these suhtle-tongued champions of slaveiy. 

The lords of the lash are not only absolute masters of the 
blacks, who are bought and sold, and driven about like so 
many cattle, but they are also the oracles and arbiters of all the 
non-slaveholding whites, whose freedom is merely nominal, 
and whose unparalleled illiteracy and degradation is purposely 
and fiendishly perpetuated. How little the “poor white 
trash,” the great majority of the Southern people, know of 
the real condition of the country, is, indeed, sadly astonishing. 
The truth is, they know nothing of public measures, and Uttle 
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of private affairs, except vrhat their imperious masters, the 
slave-diivcrs, condescend to tell, and. tliat is but precious little, 
and even that little, always garbled and one-sided, is never 
told except in public harangues | for the haughty cavaliers of 
shackles and handcuffs will not degrade .themselves by hold¬ 
ing private converse with those who have neither dimes nor 
hereditary rights in human flesh. 

Whenever it pleases, and to the extent it pleases, a slave¬ 
holder to become communicative, poor whites may hear with 
fear and trembling, but not speak. They must be as mum as 
dumb brutes, and stand in awe of their augnst superiors, or 
he crushed with stem rebukes, cruel oppressions, or down¬ 
right violence. If they dare to think for themselves, their 
thoughts must ho forever concealed. The expression of any 
sentiment at all conflicting with the gospel of slavery, dooms 
them at once in the community in which they live, and then, 
whether willing or unwilling, they are obliged to become 
heroes, martyrs, or exiles. They may thirst for knowledge^ 
but there is no Moses among them to smite it out of the 
rocks of Horeb. The black veil, through whose almost im¬ 
penetrable meshes light seldom gleams, has long been pendent 
over their eyes, and there, with fi^^ndish jealousy, slaveholding 
officials sedulously guard it. Non-slaveholders are not only 
kept in ignorance of what is transpiring at the North, but 
they are continually mismformed of what is going on even in 
the South. Never were the poorer classes of a people, and 
those classes so largely in the majority, and all inhabiting the 
same country, so basely duped, so adroitly swindled, or so 
nnpardonahly outraged. 

It is expected that the stupid and sequacious masses, the 
white victims of slavery, will believe, and, as a general thing, 
they do believe, whatever the slaveholders tell them; and 
thus it is that they are cajoled into the notion that they are 
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the freest, happiest, and most intelligent people in the world, 
and are taught to look with prejudice and disapprobation upon 
every new principle or progressive movement. Thus it is, 
that the South, v/oeftdly inert and inventionless, has lagged 
behind the Korth, and is now weltering in the cesspool of 
ignorance and degradation. 

We have already intimated that the opinion is prevalent 
throughout the South that the Free States are quite sterile and 
unproductive, and that they are nminly dependent on us for 
breadstuf& and other provisions. So far as the cereals, fruits, 
garden vegetables and esculent roots are concerned, we have, 
in the preceding tables, shown the absolute falsity of this 
opinion; and we now propose to show that it is equahy erro¬ 
neous in other particulars, and very far from the truth in the 
general reckoning. We can prove, and we intend to prove, 
from facts in our possession, that the hay crop of the Free 
States is worth considerably more in dollars and cents than 
all the cotton, tobacco, rice, hay and hemp produced in the 
fifteen Slave States. This statement may strike some of our 
readers with amazement, and others may, for the moment, 
regard it as quite incredible; but it is true, nevertheless, and 
we shall soon proceed to confirm it. The single Free State of 
lirew;Tork produces more than three times the quantity of 
hay that is produced in all the Slave States. Ohio produces 
a larger number of tons than all the Southern and South¬ 
western States, and so does Pennsylvania. Vermont, little 
and unpretending as she is, does the same thing, with the ex¬ 
ception of Virginia. Look at the facts as presented in the 
tables, and let your own eyes, physical and intellectual, con- 
fim you in the truth. 

Aud yet, forsooth, the slaveholding oligarchy would whip 
oa into the belief that agriculture is not one of the leading and 
lucrative pursuits of the Free States, that the soil there is an 
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uninterrupted barren waste, and that our Wortbera brethren, 
having the advantage in nothing except wealth, population, 
inland and foreign commerce, manufactures, mechanism, inven¬ 
tions, literature, the arts and sciences, and their concomitant 
branches of profitable industryr~miserable objects of charity! 
—are dependent on us for the necessaries of life. 

Next to Virgmia, Maryland js the greatest Southern hay- 
producing State; and yet it is the opinion of several of the 
most extensive hay and grain dealers m Baltimore, with whom 
we have conversed on the subject, that the domestic crop is 
scarcely equal to one-third the demand, and that the balance 
required for home consumption, about two-thirds, is chiefly 
brought from New York, Pennsylvania and” Massachusetts. 
At this rate, Maryland receives and consumes not less than 
three hundred and fifteen thousand tons of Northern hay every 
year; and this, as wo are informed by the dealers above men¬ 
tioned, at an avei'age cost to the last purchaser, by the time 
it is stowed in the mow, of at least twenty-five dollars per 
ton; it would thus appear that this most popular and valuable 
provender, one of the staple commodities of the North, com¬ 
mands a market in a single Slave State, to the amount of 
seven millions eight hundred and seventy-five thousand dol¬ 
lars per annum. 

In this same State of Maryland, less than one million dollars* 
worth of cotton finds a market, the whole number of bales 
sold here in 1850 amounting to only twenty-^hree thousand 
three hundred and twenty-five, valued at hundred and 
fbrty-six thousand four hundred dollars ; ,y, then, and 

in round numbers, we may state the cas aS: Maryland 
buys annually seven million dollars* worth of hay from the 
North, and one million dollars’ worth of cotton from the 
S<mtiii Let slaveholders and their iawning defenders readj 
ponder and compare. 
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The exact qimitities of Northem hay, rye, and buckwheat 
fionr, Irish potatoes, fruits, clover and grass seeds, and other 
products of the soil, received and consumed in all the slave- 
holding Stfttes, we have no means of ascertjuning; but for all 
practioal purpose, we can arrive sufficiently near to the 
amoxmt by inference from the above data, and from what we 
^ with our eyes and hear with our ears wherever we go. 
Food from the Iforth for man or for beast, or for both, is for 
sale in every market in the South. Even in the most insigni¬ 
ficant little villages in the inteiior of the Slave States, where 
books, newspapers, and other mediums of intelligence are 
comparatively unknown, where the poor whites and the 
negroes are alite bowed down in heathenish ignorance and 
barbarism, and where the news is received but once a week, 
and then only in a jN’orthem-built stage-coach, drawn by 
horses in N'orthem harness, in charge of a driver dressed cap- 
a-pie in Jforthem habiliments, and with a Northern whip in 
his hand—the agricultural products of the North, either crude, 
prepared, pickled or preserved, are ever to be found. 

Mortifying as the acknowledgment of the fact is to us, it 
is our unbiased opinion—an opinion which will, we believe, be 
indorsed by every intelligent person who goes into a carefol 
exanunation and comparison of all the facta in the case—^that 
the profits arising to the North from the sale of provender 
and provisions to the South, are far greater than those arising 
to the South from the sale of cotton, tobacco, and breadstuffs 
to the North. It follows, then, that the agricultural interests 
of the North being not only equal but actually superior to 
those of the South, the hundreds of millions of dollars which 
the commerce and manufactures of the former annuaUy yield, 
is just so much clear and independent gain over the latter. 
It follows, also, from a corresponding train or system of de¬ 
duction, and with all the foregoing facts in view, that the dif- 
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ference between Freedom and Slavery is simply tlie difference 
beiffWeen sense and nonsense^ wisdom and foUy, good and evil, 
right and wrong. • 

Any observant American, from whatever point of the com¬ 
pass he may hail, who ’vill take the trouble to pass through 
the Southern markets, both great and small, as we have done, 
and inquire where this article, that and the other came from, 
will be utterly astonished at the variety and quantity of 
Iforthem agricultural products kept for sale. And this state 
of things is growing worse and worse every year. Exclusively 
agricultural as the South is in her industrial pursuits, she is 
barely able to support her sparse and degenerate population. 
Her men and her domestic animals, both dwai^ed into shabby 
objects of commiseration under theblighting effects of slavery, 
are constantly feeding on the multifarious products of Nor- 
them soil. And if the whole truth must be told, we may 
here add, that these products, like all other articles of mer¬ 
chandise pmchased at the North, are generally bought on 
credit, and, in a great number of instances, by far too many, 
never paid for—^not, as a general rule, because the purchasers 
are dishonest or unwilling to pay, but because they are im¬ 
poverished and depressed by the retrogressive and deadening 
operations of slavery, that most improfitable and pernicious 
institution under which they live. 

To show how well we are sustained in our remarks on hay 
and other special products of the soil, as well as to give cir¬ 
culation to other facts of equal significance, we quote 's single 
passage from an address by Paul C. Cameron, before the 
Agricultural Society of Orange County, North Carolina. This 
production, is, in the main, so powerfully conceived, so cor¬ 
rect and plausible in its statements and conclusions, and so 
w# caloidated, though, perhaps, not intended, to arouse the 
old North State to a sense of her natural greatness and ac- 
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quired shame, that we could wish to see it published in pam¬ 
phlet form, and circulated throughout the length and bresSth 
of that unfortunate and degi'aded heritage of slavery. Mr. 
Cameron says: 

“I know not when I have been more humiliated, as a ITorth Caro- 
liua former, than when, a few weeks ago, at a railroad depot at the 
very doors of our State capital, I saw wagons drawn by Kentucky 
mules, loading with Korthem hay, for the supply not only of the 
town, but to be taken to the country. Such a sight at the capital of 
a State whose population is almost exclusively devoted to agriculture, 
is a most humiliating exhibition. Let ns cease to use everything, 
as far as it is practicable, that is not the product of our own soil 
and workshops—^not an axe, or a broom, or backet, from Oonnecti- 
cut. By every consideration of self-preservation, we are called to 
make better efforts to expel the STorthem grocer from the State 
with his. hatter, and . the Ohio and Kentucky horse, mule and hog 
driver, from our county at least. It is a reproach on us as farmers, 
aad no little deduction from our wealth, that we suffsr the population 
of onr towns and villages to supply themselves with butter from an¬ 
other Orange County in Kew York.” 

We have promised to prove that the hay crop of the Free 
States is worth considerably more than all the cotton, to¬ 
bacco, rice, hay and hemp produced in the fifteen Slave States. 
The compilers of the last census, as we learn from Prof. De 
Bow, the able and courteous superintendent, in making up 
the hay tables, allowed two thousand two hundred and forty 
pounds to the ton. The price per ton at which we should es- 
tunata its value has puzzled ms to some extent. Dealers in 
the article at Baltimore think it will average twenty-five dol¬ 
lars, in their market. Four or five months, ago they sold it 
at thirty dollars per ton. At the very time we write, though 
there is less activity in the article than usual, we learn, from 
an examination of sundry prices-current and commerdal jour- 
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nalfl, that hay is selling in SaTannah at $83 per ton; in 
Me and Kew Orleans at $26; in Gharleaton at $25in Louis- 
yille at $24; and in Cincinnati at $28. average of these 
prices is twenty-six dollars sixteen and two-third cents ^ and 
we suppose it would be fair to employ the figures which 
would indicate this amount, the net value of a single toh, in 
calculating the total market value of the entire crop. Were 
we to do this—and, with the foregoing facts in view, we sub¬ 
mit to intelligent men whether we woidd not be justifiable in 
doing it—the hay crop of the Free States, 12,690,982 tons, 
in 1850, would amount in valuation to the enormous sum pi* 
$331,081,695—more than four times the value of ,all the cot¬ 
ton produced in the United States during the same period I 

But we shall not make the calcrdation at what ve have 
found to be the average value per ton throughout the coun¬ 
try. What rate, then, shall be agreed upon as a basis of 
comparison between the value of the hay crop of the North 
and that of the South, and as a means of testing the truth of 
our declaration—^that the former exceeds the aggregate value 
of all the cotton, tobacco, rice, hay and hemp produced in 
the fifteen Slave States ? Suppose we take $13 p8-J-—just half 
the average value—.as the multiplier in this arithmetical exer¬ 
cise, This we can well aflbrd to do; indeed, we might reduce 
the amount per ton to much less than half the average value, 
and still have a large margin left for triumphant demonstra¬ 
tion. It is not our purpose, however, to make an, overwhelm¬ 
ing display of the incomparable greatness of the Free States. 

In estimating the value of the various agricultural products 
of the two great sections of the country, we have been 
guided by prices emanating jfrom the Bureau of Agriculture 
id Washington; and in a catalogue of those prices now before 
us, we perceive that the average value of hay throughout the 
nation is supposed to be not more than half a cent per pound 
3 
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—20 per ton—which, as we have seen above, is consider¬ 
ably Jess than half the present market value ;—and this, too, 
in the face of the fact that prices generally rule higher than 
l^ey do just now. It will be admitted on all sides, however, 
that the prices fixed upon by the Bureau of Agriculture, taken 
M a wliole, are as fair for one section of the country as for 
the other, and that we cannot blamelessly deviate from them 
in one particular mthout deviating froni them in another. 
Eleven dollars and twenty cents ($11 20) per ton shall there¬ 
fore be the price; and, notwithstanding these greatly reduced 
figures, we now renew, with an addendum, our declaration 
and promise, that— We can prove, and we shall now proceed 
toprove^ that the annual hay erop of the Free States is worth 
considerably more in dollars and cents than all the cotton, 
tobajco, rice, hay, hemp, and cane suyar, annually produced 
in the fifteen Slave States. 


HAY CROP OP I’HB FREE STATES—1850, 
18,690,tCB), @ $11 SO,........ 


SUNDRY PRODUCTS OF THE SIAVE STATES-1860. 

Cotton,. 2,446,TTO bales, ® $82 00,. 

Tobacco. 185,028,906 lbs., “ JO,. 

RlcoCron^),.. 216,818,497lbs., “ 4. 8,ai2;689 

Hay,. 1,187,784 tons, “ 11 20,.. 12,748180 

Hemp,. 84,678 tons, “ 112 00,. 8,888,870 

Cane Sugar,. 287,188,000 lbs, “ 7,. 16,699,810 


Total,.. 


..$188,605,728 


RECAPITULATION. 

Hay crop of the Free States,. 

Sundry products of the Slave States,. 

Balance-in favor of the Free States,.. 


There is the account; look at it, and let it stand conspicu 
ously forever in attestation of the exalted virtues and surpass 
ing powers of Freedom. Scan it well, Messieurs lords of thfr 
3ash, and learn from it new lessons of the utter inefficiency, 
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and despicable imbecility of Slavery. Examine it minutely^ 
liberty-loving patriots of the Xorth, and behold in it ad¬ 
ditional evidences of the beauty, grandeur, and super-excel¬ 
lence of free institutions. Treasure it up in your minds, out¬ 
raged friends and non-slaveholders of the South, and let the 
recollection of it arouse you to an inflexible determination to 
extirpate the monstrous enemy that stalks abroad in your 
land, and to recover the inalienable rights and liberties, which 
have been filched from you by an unscrupulous oligarchy. 

In deference to truth, decency and good sense, it is to be 
Wped that the enemies of free institutions may never inore 
have the effrontery to open their lips in extolling the ag¬ 
ricultural achievements of slave labor. Especially is it desi¬ 
rable, that, as a simple act of justice to a grossly deceived 
populace, they may, at once and forever, cease their stale and 
senseless harangues on the importance of cotton. The value 
of cotton to the South, to the ISTorth, to the nation, and 
to the world, has been so grossly exaggerated, and so exten¬ 
sive have been the evils which have resulted in consequence 
of the extraordinary misrepresentations concerning it, that 
we should feel constrained to reproach ourself for remiss¬ 
ness of duty, if we fiiiled to make an attempt to explode the 
popukir error. The figures above show what it is, and what 
it is not. Recur to them, and learn the facts. 

Noth.—^T he announcement of the fact, in all the former editions 
of this work, that the annual hay crop alone of the Free States is, at 
regular market prices, of greater monetary value than the entire cor¬ 
responding annual cotton and hay crops of all the Slave States, struck 
thonsM^® of persona all over the country with surprise, and many 
of them regarded the statement, and still regard it, as incredible; but, 
from data obtained exclusively from our very enemies, from pro-sla¬ 
very Democratic sources—-aye, from.pro-slavery Democratic sources, 
not from Republican, or Abolition sources—proof positive of the fact 
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osa Ld established. In “The United States Democratic Almanac,” 
for 18C0, issued by Messrs. Parsons and Ohapin, New York, may be 
fotmd, republished merely as an item of general interest, the follow¬ 
ing tabtdar statement—the last of the kind, perhaps—^put forth as 
long ago as 1856, from the (also pro-slavery Democratic) Agricultural 
department of the Patent Office in Washington: 


AGBICULTURAIi PRODUCTS OP THE UNITED STATES IN 1855. 


According to the data from the Agricnltaral Department of> the Patent Office, the fot- 
lowing table shows neariy the amount and value of tho Agricuttcral and Animal pro- 
duet* of the country for 1855 


Indian Corn,. 

Wheat,... 

Rye. 

Barley,. 

Oats, .. 

Buckwheat,.. 

Potatoes, ail sorts,. 

Plaxseed,.. 

Beans and Peas,... 
Clover and Grass Seed,.. 

Rice,.......;. 

Sugar, cane,. 

Sugar, maple,—. 

Molasses,. 

Wine,.. 

Hops,. 

-Orchard Froducta,. 

Garden Products,. 


Hemp. 

Flax,. 

Hay and Fodder,, 
Pasturage,. 


600,000,000 bush., 
166,000,000 “ 
14,000,000 “ 
6,600,000 “ 
iro,ooo,ooo “ 
10,000,000 “ 
110,000,000 “ 
68,000 “ 
9,600,000 “ 


84,000,000 " 
14,000,000 gals., 
2,600,000 “ 
3,600,000 lbs., 


190,000,000 lbs., 
1,700,000,000 “ 
84,600 tons, 
600,000 lbs., 
16,000,000 tons, 


$0 60,.. 
1 60 .. 
1 00 ,.. 
00 ... 

40.. . 

60.. . 

874.. 
1 26... 
2 00 ... 
8 00 ,.. 

't- 

8 ,.. 

80.. . 
1 00 ,.., 

16,.. 


10 , 

8 ,. 

100 00 ,. 
10 ,. 
10 00 ,. 


247,600,000 

14,000,000 

6,940,000 

68,000,000 

6,000,000 

41,250,000 

72,600 

19,000,000 

8,000,000 

10,000,000 

85,860,000 

2,720,000 

4,200,000 

2,500,000 

625,000 

25,000,000 

60.000,000 

19,000,000 

188,000,000 

8,460,000 

80,000 

160,000,000 

143,000,000 


DOMBaTlO ASIXAIS i5D AVlHih rBOOrCTS. 

Ifomea Cattle,. 21,000,000 @$20 00,... 

Horses, Asses, and Mules,.... 6,100,000 “ 60 00,_ 

Sheep,. 28,800,000 “ 2 00,... 

Swine,. 82,000,000 “ 6 00,.., 

Poultry,. 

Slaughtered animals,. 

Butter and Cheese,. 600,000,000 lbs., 

Milk, exclusive of that used 

for batter a.:i cheese,.... 1,000,000,000 gala., 

Wool,.. 60,000,000 lbs,. 

Beeswax and Honey,. 16,000,000 “ 

Silk cocoons,..... 6,080 “ 

Grand total,.... 


16... 

10 ... 

85.. . 

15.. . 

1 00 ,,. 


$420,000,000 

806,600,000 

47,000,000 

160,000,000 

20,000,000 


100,000,000 

21,000,000 

9,400.000 

6,000 


From m examination of the respective items above, it will be 
seen that,-while the total market value of cotton,-for the year men¬ 
tioned, was only $136,000,000, the like value df hay and fodder, for 
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the same year, amounted to $160,000,000, showing a balance of 
$24,000,000 in favor of the latter. Now, if the ‘ fodder,’ of which 
our pro-slavery statisticians speali:, he stacked S8|)arately from the 
hay, as we may easily learn how to dp by referring to the official re¬ 
ports of the seventh census, we shall have before us the weight and 
worth of each article by itself, substantially corroborating, in eveiy 
particular, all the foregoing and subsequent statements in these pages 
on the subject. 

So hyperbolically has the importance of cotton been mag¬ 
nified by certain pro-slavery politicians of the South, that the 
person who would give credence to all their fustian and 
bombast, would be under the necessity of believing that the 
very existence of almost everything, in the heaven above, in 
the earth beneath, and in the water imder the earth, depended 
on it. The truth iSj, however, that the cotton crop is of but 
comparatively little value to the South. New England and 
Old. England, by their superior enterprise and sagacity, turn 
it chiefly to their own advantage. It is carried in their ships, 
spaa in their factories, woven in their looms, insured in their 
offices, returned again in their own vessels, and, with double 
freight and cost of manafiicturing added, purchased by the 
South at a high premium. Of all the parties engaged or 
interested in its transportation and manufacture, the 
South is the only one that does not make a profit, IJ’or 
does she, as a general thing, make a decent profit by produc¬ 
ing it. 

We are credibly informed that many of the ffirmers in the 
immediate vicinity of Baltimore, where we how write, have 
turned their-attention exclusively to hay, and that from one 
acre they frequently gather two tons, for which they receive 
dollars. Xet ns now inquire how many dollars may be 
expected from an acre planted in cotton. Mr. Cameron, from 
whose able address before the Agricultural Society of Orange 
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Coiinty, Korth Carolina, we have already gleaned some inte* 
reatlng particulars^ informs us, that the cotton plantei-s in Ins 
part of the country, “ have contented themselves with a crop 
;^elding only ten or twelve doUars per acre,^’ and that “ the 
summidg up of a large surface gives hut a living result,” An 
intelligent resident of the Palmetto State, writing in De Bow’s 
Review, not long since, advances the opinion that the cotton 
planters of South Carolina are not realizing more than one j}er 
cent, on the amount-of capital they have invested. While in 
Virginia, very recently, an elderly slaveholder, whose reli¬ 
gious walk and conversation had recommended and promoted 
him to an eldership in the Preshjderian church, and who 
Supports himself and family by raismg negroes and tobacco, 
told us that, for the last eight or ten years, aside from the 
increase of his human chattels, he felt quite confident he had 
not cleared as much even as one per cent, per annum on the 
amount of his investment. The real and personal property 
of this aged Christian consists chiefly in a large tract of 
land and about thirty negro^, most of whom, according to 
his own confession, are more expensive than profitable. The 
proceeds arising from the sale of the tobacco they produce, 
hre ^ absorbed in the purchase of meat and bread for borne 
consumption, and when the crop is stunted by drought, frost, 
dr otherwise cut short, one of the negroes must be sold to 
raise funds for the support of the others. Such are the 
agricultural achievements of slave labor; such are the results of 
“ the sum of aU villainies.” The diabolical institution subsists 
on its own flesh. At one time cMldren are sold to procure 
fiiod for the parents, at another, parents are sold to proc^hre 
food for the children. Within its pestilential atmosphere, 
bothing succeeds; progress and prosperity are unknown; 
fnaidlson and slothfulness ensue; everything becomes dull, 
disai^ and unprofitable; wretchedness and desolation stand 
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or lie in bold relief throughout the land; an aspect of most 
melancholy inactivity and dilapidation broods over every city 
and town; ignorance and prejudice sit enthroned over the 
minds of the people; usurping despots wield the sceptre of 
power; everywhere, and in eWything, between Delaware 
Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, are the multitudinous evUa pf 
slavery apparent. , 

The soil itself soon sickens and dies beneath the unnatural 
tread of the slave. Hear what the Hon. C- G. Clay, of Ala¬ 
bama, has to say upon the subject. His testimony is emi¬ 
nently suggestive^ well-timed, and truthful; and iVe heartily 
commend it to the careful consideration of every spirited 
Southron who loves bis country, and desires to see it rescued 
from the fatal grasp of “ the mother of harlots.” Says he: 

,“I can show you, with sorrow, in the older portions of Alahamaj 
and in my native county of Madison, the sad memori^ of the art¬ 
less and exhausting culture of cotton. Our small planters, after 
taking the cream off their Imds, unable to restore them by rest, 
manures, or ctherwise, are going further West and South, in search 
of other virgin lands, which they may and wUl despoil and inspove- 
rish in like maimer. Our wealthier planters, with greater means 
and no more skill, are buying out their poorer neighbors, extending 
their plantations, and adding to their slave force. The wealthy few, 
who aro able to live on smaller profits, and to give their blasted 
fields some rest, are thus pushing off the many who are merely inde¬ 
pendents Of the $20,000,000 annually realized from the sales of the 
cottou crop of Alabapna, nearly aU not expended in supporting the 
producers, is re-invested in land and negroes. Thus the white popu¬ 
lation has decreased and the slave increased almost pan pof/'it in 
Bove?^ counties of onr State. In 1825, Madison County cast about 
8,600 votes; how, she cannot cast exceeding 2,800. In traversmg 
that county, one will discover numerous farm-houses, once the abode 
of industrious and intelligent freemen, now occupied by slaves, or 
tenantlesa, deserted and dilapidated; he will observe fields, once 
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feiiile, now nufenced, abandoned and covered witli tb6s© evil hor- 
bingora. fox-taii and bi'oonasedgo; be will seo tbo moss growing on 
tbe molderxpg walls of once thrifty villages, and will find ‘one only 
roaster graaps pie whole doin«xm,’ that once ftirnishcd happy homes 
for a dozen white families. Indeed, a country in its infancy, where 
fl# years ago scarce a forest tree had been felled by the axe of, the 
pioaeefj is already ishibiting the painful signs of senility and decay, 
apparent in Virginia and the Oarolinas.’* 

Some one has said that “ an honest confession is good for 
the,sonl»” and if the, adage be true, as we have no doubt it is^ 
we think Mr. C. C. Clay is entitled to a quiet oonsbienoe on 
One score at least» In the extract quoted above, he gives hs 
a graphic description of the rubaons operations and influences 
of Slavery in the Southwest 3 and we, as a native of Garohnai 
and a traveller through Virginia, are ready to hear testimony 
to the fitness of Ms remarks when he referred to those States 
as examples of senility and decay. "With equal propriety; 
however, he might'have stopped nearer home for a subject of 
comparison. Either of the States horderihg upon Alabama, 
or, indeed, any other slave States, would have answered bi« 
purpose quite as well as Virgmia and the Carolinas.' Wherer 
ever Blaveiy exists there he may And parallels to the destrue- 
tibn that is sweeping with such deadly influence oyer Ms own 
nnfortjma^States -,\,- 

■ As fl>r ©sampl^^ of vigorbns, industrious and thrifty coni- 
hihMries, they can be found anywhere beyond the IJpabi 
shadow of skvery-^nowhere else. New York ^aad MaSski 
ehnsettSj wMeh, by nat^^ confessedly far inferior to 
Tirgima^^d the Oarolihas, hav^ by ^pie more hberMi 
^hitabl^' policy which they have pursued, in substituting 
lib^^ for slavery, attained a de^ee of emmence and 
peri^ altogether ufiknpymM^^ ■ ^ 

Aimdst all the, hyperbole and cajmery of pro-slavery poll- 
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ticians wJao, as have already seen, are “ the the 

arts, the academies, that show, contain and govern all the 
South,” we are rejoiced to see that Mr. Clay, Mr. Cameron, 
and a few others, have had the boldness and honesty to step 
forward and proclaim the truth. All such frank admissions 
are to be hailed as good omens for the South. Nothing-good 
can come irom any attempt to conceal the onconcealable 
evidences of poverty and desolation everywhere trmling in 
the wake of slavery. Let the truth be told on all occasions, 
of the North as well as of the South, and the people will 
soon begin to discover the egregiousness of their errors, to 
draw just comparisons, to inquire into cause,and effect, and, 
to adopt the more u^e measures, manners; and customs of 
their wiser contemporaries. " ; ' - 

In wfllfully traducing and decrying everything North of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and in excessively magnifying the 
impprtanpe of everything @outh of it, the oligarchy have, in 
the eyes of all'liberal and intelligent men, only made an 
exhibition of their uncommon folly and dishonesty. For a 
long time, it is true, they have succeeded in deceiving; the 
people, in keeping them humbled in the murl^ slougha of 
ppverty and ignorance, and in, instilling into their untutored 
minds, passions and prejudices expressly caieulated ;t^ 
strengthen and protect the accursed systein of slavery j 
•thanks te heaven, their inglorious; reign is fast, drawing th a 
dose; with irresistible hiilliancy, and in spite of the jnterdiet 
of tyrants, %ht froni the pure fountain of knowledge is now 
Streaming over the dark places of onr land, and^ ere long;^ 
mark our words—^there will ascend from Delawarej and from 
^exaSfiand from all the intermediate States, a;huzza;for 
j^cedom and for EquM Bight^^ that wM utterly jcMjnfonad; 
the friends of despotism? set at defiance the anthority of 
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tisaipersj and cniry consternation to the heart of every 
. SlavQjy-prdpagandist. . 

To undeceive the people of the South, to bring them to a 
knowledge of the inferior and'disreputable position which 
they Occupy as a component part of the Union, and to give 
promihenco and popularity to those plans which', if adopted, 
Trill elevate us to an equality,'socially, moraUy, intellectually, 
industrially, politically, and financially, with the most flourish¬ 
ing and refined nation in the world, and, if possiblej to place 
ns in the van of even that, is the object of this work. Slave¬ 
holders, either from ignorance or from a willftil disposition to 
propagate error, contend that the South has nothing to be 
ashahied of, that slavery has proved a hlessing to her, and 
that her superiority over the North, in an agricultural point 
of-riew, makes amends for all her short-comings in other 
xespectsi, On the other hand; we contend that many years of 
continuid blujfliiQg jm severe penance would not suffice to 
cianeel or annul the shanio and disgrace that justly attaches to 
the South in consequence of slavery—the direst evM that e^er 
befell the land-^that the South bears nothing like even a re¬ 
spectable approsamation to the North in navigation, com¬ 
merce^ w manufactures, and that, contrary to the opinibn en- 
teri^ed by mnety-nine hundredths of her people^ she is far 
be!Hnd‘the free States in the only thing of irhich she has ever 
dared to boast-—agriculture. We submit the question to the 
^bitration of figures, wMcb, it is said, dd not lie. With 
regard to the bushel-measure products of the; soil, of which 
we havo already taken an inventory, we have seen that there 
is a balance against the South in ffivor of the Norih of 
fe^ MiUion fmr hundred amd thirty-foti^ thomand urd 
busTieh^ and a difference in^e vahm ef th^ 
also in fevor of the North, ot forty-yim miUhn seven htiTidred 
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and ninety-seven thousand nine hundred and ninety-one doh 
tars. It is certainly a most novel kind of agricultural supe¬ 
riority tkat tiie South claims on that score! 

Our attention shaii now he directed to the twelve principal 
pound-measure products of the Free and of the Slave States— 
hayicottony butter a'nd cheese^ tohaecOyCme-mgaryWoolyTicey 
li^ipy rhaple sugar, heemax and homyjjlax, and hop8~Tm§. 
hi taking an. account of them, -we shall, in order to show the 
eAact quantity produced in each State^ and for the conveni¬ 
ence of future reference,pursue thesameplan as that ^optea 
in the preceding tables. "Whether slavery will appear to bet- 
tOT advantage on the scales than it did in the hapbu^el, 
remains to be seen. It is possible that the rickety old mon- 
stor may make a better show on a new track; but if it makes 
a more ridiculous display, wo shall not be surprised. A care¬ 
ful examination of its precedents, has taught us the folly of 
expecting anything good to issue from it in any manner what¬ 
ever. It has no disposition to emulate the magnanimity of 
its betters, and as for a laudable ambition to excel, that is a 
characteristic altogether foreign to its naturoi • L^giior and 
inerria are the jnsriiitary viands upon which it delighte to 
satiateitsniorbid appetite; and ‘*:from bjad to worse’? is the 
ifl-qmened moetto under which, in ail its feeble efforts and 
achievements, it ekes out a most miserable and ddeteadoas 
' ©xistauoe.-.; ' 
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AGBIODIiTtBAL PRODUCTS OP THU FRJEB STATES-1850. 


StATJtB* 

Hay, tons. 

OaUfonJa,. 

Connecticut. 

Illinois,.. 

2,038 

516,181 

Indiana,.,... 

Iowa,.....,,. 

Maine,... 

Massachusetts,........ 

Mloblftin.’-. 

New'Havapshlre,..... 
Now Jersey,. 

. 408,230 
88,058 
756,888 
651^807 
404,984 
698,854 
485,860 
8,728,787 
1,448,142 

NewYdris,. 

OMiO,;...... .. 

Pennsylvania, ....... 

Rhode Island,........ 

1,842,970 
74,418 
866468 
. 275,662 

Vermont,...,. 

Wlsmrudn,............ 


■V 

12,©0,882 


Hops, Iba. 

Flax, lbs. 

jfaple Sugar, 
Ibd. 

Tobacco, 

IbJV 

8,651 

82,796 

8,242 

40,120 

121,596 

10,668 

257,174 

2,183 

2,636,299 

63,781 

22,088 

277 

288,028 

16,980 

17,828 

160,068 

584,469 

62,660 

17,081- 

1,162 

7,162 

7,662 

182,985 

940,577 

446,982 

680,807 

85 

20,852 

03,888 

60,796 

248,804 

2,921,192 

78,407 

88,542 

795,625 

2,489,794 

1298,868 

2,197 

10,367,484 

4,688,'^ 

2,826,525 

28 

6,849,857 

610,976 

liOOO 

1,267,624 

841,894 

1,044,620 

8,041 

188,246 

1,246 

60 

810 

. 88,189' 

10,454,449 
912,861 

1,208 

8,468,176 j 

8,048,278 

82,161,799 1 

14,762,087 


a?A:Bi:.B3 e. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OP THS SLAVE STATSS-1860. 


- StATKS. • 

HayitoiM. 

E^p, 

Hops, Iba. 


Ksple^gar, 

Ibsi 

Tcbsccc, 

Rm. 

Alabama,.. 

. 

Florida,... 

Kentucl^j..— 

T/Atifjdiknft^........_ 

North Cwlina,...... 

South Carolina........ i 

Tennessee,. 

83,685 

8,970 

80,169 

2,610 

38,440 

.118,747 

86,762 

ier,960 

13,604 

116,925 

14^ 

90,925 

74,<»1 

6,864 

809,098 

„ ' m 

17^787 

16,828 

89 

'W5' 

*189, 

276 
167 
848 
14 
261 
. 4,809 

,v 1,^ 

478 

4480, 

9,240 

1,082 

,7, 

11,606 

8,921 
- 12,391 
17,174 
60 
6,887 
2,100416 

86,686 
'666 
097480 
, 698,796 

868481 

1,048.; 

1,000,450 

; 643 

. . 9,8W 

487^6. 

;47i^ 

it€^«o: 
..7 27,989 

.--200 : 

168,867 

1,927,668, 

184,990 

218,986 

■ '998,614. 

428,924' 

66,601496 

26,878 

21,407,497 

49,960 

17418,784 

68,800,^ 

1,187,784 

84.678' 

'88,78^' 

4^7^208 

8,088,687 

184,9^,906 
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COMPAmBOKS BErrVtnSEN 'THE 


, ..]fc?CAPlIUIAiaON-rlfBEB;g1A9^ 

...28,427,799,68ft Ibs^ ® 34 c«nt,..$142,188,998 

Hojem,..,... 8,488,176 « » 18 “ . 619^78 

Flw!,...,.....,......:..... 8,048,278 “ •' 10 “ . 804,827 

MapleSagar,...;. 82,161,799 “ ^ 8 « 2,672,943 

,Iobac<!e,..... 14,762,087 “10 “ ...1,475,203 

WeeV-. 89,647,211 “ “85 “ 18,876,528 

BuKefMidCaMSese,......;^. 849,860,808 “ “ 16 “ .. 62,479,120 

Beeswax and Hoaey,. 6,888,868 “ “16 “ 1,638,285 

... . . . .28,878,064,029 Iba, -s alued as above, ai........ .$214,422,626 


RSOAmOBATlON—SLA.T2 B'l’A’SlSS. 


Maple Sae^r,... 2,088,687 “ “ 8 “ . 167,094 

Tobacco,. 184,988,906 “ “10 “ ... 18,498,890 

WebL---. ..V.... 12,797,399 “ “88 “ .... 4,479066 

Btt««r,andCheese,. 68,684,884 “ “ 35 “ . 10,296186 

BeeswaxtmdHeney,....... : 7,964,780 “ “ 16 “ . 1,19^717 

Cotton,.,...._ 978,811,600 “ “ 8 “ . 78,264,923 

Cani&gteV....;..... 987,188,000 “ •“ 7 “ ........ 16,699,310 

BlceC»o»8lJ) —.. 216^8,497 “ “ 4 “ .. 8,6121689 

•folal,...... 4,884,040,701 lbs., valned as above, at,...... ^$166,21^-121 


SOlflB BlF»EB!WCE-POBH»lMEASBar PRODOCr^ ' 

IreeSUtM,,!.... 28,878,064,923 ..........$214,^626 

SWve Bates.^*.;*.. 4.88^040,701 ..166,S18;431 

Balance in pctmds,... 24,644,03li221 ......BUtemce In value, $&9,2(@4C5 ; 


. Both , quantity value again in favor of ; the Korth! 

tho enomOnsness of tibe difierenee cora- 

mt^ Sohth, neither hundreds, ^qnsandsi nor 
n^on^ juicordmg to the ^e^ar method of commutation, are 
the exbess of thep^und-me^m 
o|;^U J^coiuuo must aimoet inconcmr 

uMe called in^ play j and thm^e 

^ ^gurea tdling^US) v?ith mpistakahle empli^is and ^tlhct- 
t^t, in thisdepaiiMentof 8^ ra eye?y other, 

the hfor^ 3® vastly the sup^or of thh ^onth~the figmes 
ffhpEiug a tc^ hahmce in favor of the fonner ot piee0y-fp%ir 
tMion fi'tse h^n!$red <md fprty^four jmUion tweniy~Jpur 
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thousand two hundred and fwenip-onepomtdSiysdnQd Sitffty- 
nine miUiotcs two hundred and three thouscmd one hundred 
and jive dollars^ And yet tiie ISTorth, as we are unblusiangiy 
told by the fire-eating politicians of the South, is a poor, God¬ 
forsaken country, bleak, inhospitable, and unproductive! 

- What next ? Is it necessaiy to adduce other facts io order 
to prove that the rural wealth of the Free States is far greater 
than that of the Slave StatesShall we make a further de¬ 
monstration of the fertility of l^orthera soil, or bring forward 
neVr evidences of the inefficient and desolating system of terra- 
cnittire in the South? Will nothing less than “confirmation 
strong as proofs of holy vmt,” suffice to convince the South 
that she is standing in her own light, and ruining both body 
mid soul by the retention of s^yery ? Whatever duty and 
expediency require to be done, w^e willing to do. . Addi¬ 
tional proofs are at hand. Slaveholders and slave-breeders 
shah be convinced, confuted, convicted, and converted. They 
ehalt, ia their hearts and consciences, if not with their tongues 
and pens, bear testimony to the triumphant achievements of 
Free Labor. In the two tables which immediately follow these 
remarks, they shall seehowmuch more vigorous and fruitful the 
soil is “^hen under the prudent management of free, white hus¬ 
bandman, than it is when ttadef the riide and nature-murdering 
tillage of eh^ved negroes; afid in ti^o subsequeht tables they 
sbkll find that the live stock, slaughtered aniinhls^ fanns, ah^ 
fannmg implexaents and machmery, in the Kee States, are 
worth at least <wW thousand miMon of doUars haore than the 
mark^ vdiue of the same in the Slatre States ! In the’ face, 
bovrdver, of all thete most sighificaht and'ihconteoVc^ible 
ffictA the oligarchy have the tmparaHeied audacity to teft ns that 
the Sduth is the ^eatest agricultural country in the Vofld^ 
ahdtl&t'tl^^ is dreary Vastej iHifit &r cultivaiic^, 

and quite ^ep^dent on tiS for the necessaries of life. Hew 
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AOTBAL CRO?S PER ACRE, ON THE AVERAGE, IN THE .FREil AND IN 
THB-SEATE STATES-iSSO, 



BECAPITCLATION OP ACrUAL CROPS PEP. ACRE, OK THE AVERAGE-ISJSO. 


FSXB &T.\TBS. 

■Wlieat, .... 13 bushels per acre. 

Oats,.;..... 3T '» 

Rye,.... 18 “ “ 

X&dlan Cora,. 81 “ “ 

Irish Potatoes,.125 “ “ 


aLATB 8T.iTSS. 

Wheat....... 9 bushels per acre. 

Oats........... IT “ 

Bye, . 11 “ 

Indian Corn,.. SO “ “ 

Irish Potatoes,....,. 118 “ " 


What an obyious contrast between the vigor of liberty and 
the impotence of slavery ? What an rmanswerable argument 
in favor of free labor i Add np the two coiimms of fignres 
above, and what is the result ? Two hundred asM thirteen 
bushels as the products of iiVe acres in the Iforth, and only 
one huadr^ and seventy bushds ss the products of five acres 



















ia the South. Look ui eaul.i 'uciil sepj, '■ ce ’ , nmi you vvi'ii 
aud that the average crop per .'-‘re oi ''n '-ilohj eimme- 
rated is greater iii the Free Str s than la olaye Btates. 
Examine the table at hn-ge. "Pi! - n' perceive riait v/hil.o 
Massachusetts produces siof wheat xo the acre, 
Virginia produces only seven; that Fennsyivania produces 
iifteen, and Georgia only five; that while Iowa produces 
thirtytsix bushels of oats to the acre, Mississippi produces only 
twelve; that Rhode Island produces thirtyj and hToiih Caro- 
lina only ten; that while Ohio produces twenty-five bushels of 
ryel to the acre, Kentucky produces only eleven: that Vermont 
produces twenty, and Tennessee only seven: that while Con¬ 
necticut produces forty bushels of Indian corn to the acre, 
Texas produces only twenty; that Kew, Je-sey produces 
thirty-three, and South Carolina only eleven ; that while Kew 
Hampshire produces two hundred and twenty bushels of 
Irish potatoes to the acre, Maryl^d produces only seventy- 
five; that Michigan produces one hundred and ibrty, and^ 
Alabanm only sixty. Kow for other beauties of slavery in 
another table; 
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yiiTO OS' FASU^S tVNB OOMESXIO ANttUlS.IN TBK AND IN XHS) 
SL.AVB STATES—1880, 


VAiitra OS’ yARna and bojsbstio anmais 
S!N THE yBEJS STATKB—1850i'' 


VAI.UE OF PAIQIS AND BOMSTlO AOTKA13 
IN THS SIAVB STAVES— 1850, ' 


■ Stans. 

V>iIuo cf 
Live Stock. 

Valna of 
Animala 
SUxighMited 

Ciujh Value of 
Farma, Farm- 
,ingr Imp., and 
Slachiixety. 

STATES. 

Value of 
Live Stock. 

Value of 
Animals 
Slaughtered. 

Gash Value of 
Farms, Farm¬ 
ing Imp., and 
liachlneiy. 

CaL,... 

Coiin., 

Ill.,... 

Ind.,.. 

low^ 

Maine 

Maas..; 

mac, 

N.B., 
N. J.,’ 
N;Y., 
Ofixo., 
Fcnn., 
R. L,;. 
Vt..... 
Wls... 

^ - $8,851,063 
' 7,407,480 

i 24^209,968 
22,47i.,565 
,8^,876 
9^728 
8,647,710 
’8,003,784 
8,871,901 
10,879391 
. 73,570,499 
«,1S!1;T41 
41,600,0681 
1,682,687 
13,048,^ 

$107,173 

3,202,266 

4,972,286 

6,567,035 

821,184 

1,648,773 

2,800,924 

1,828,827 

1,532,878 

2,588,5.52 

13,678,838 

7^,248 

8,219,348 

667,486 

1,861,886 

920,178 

$8,977,694 
74,618,988 
109,688,861 
143,089,017 
. 17,880.436 
67,140,806 
112,286,981 
64,768,817 
67,660,122 
124,668,014 
676,681,668 
871,609,*88 
423,698,640 
17,668.008 
€6,106,609 
80,17^181 

Aid,., 
Ark,,. 
Dei.,.^. 
Flo,,,.. 
Ga,... 
Ky.... 
.La.,.. 
Md.,..: 
Mias... 
Mo.;... 
N. 0.,. 

s. 0.,!. 

Tena., 

Texas, 

Va.,... 

’ i 

$21,690,119 
6,647,969 
- 1,849,281 
2,880,<»8 
26,728,416 
29,«61,486 
11,162,276 
7,997,684 
19,408,662 
18887,68© 
17,717,647 
16,060,016 
29,978,018^ 
10,419,9871 
88,666,659j 

H828,485 
1,188,810 
878,665 
- 814,688 
6,389,782 
' 6,463,6®8 
1,458,990 
1,964,800 
8,686,682 
8,867,106 
i 6,767,866 
; 8,808,^ 
6301,765 

1 1,116,187 
, 7,603,988 

, $69,448,887 
16,866,641 
19,890,810 
V 6,981,90* 
101,647,696 
' 160,190,299 
87,891,886 
89,641,983 
60,601,661 
■ 67,207,063 

71,8381238 
' 88,358,033 

108,211,423 
18,791,712 
228;428,815 

i2S4»,8f4,6<a 

l^,989,»7 

$2,233,058,619 

$258,728,9eT^$64,S8«,8I7j 

$i;iS^C86,274 


RECAPITCIiATION—FSEB STATES. 

Vfttee of Live Stock, ... $288574^641 

Tstaeof.Animals San^teredy....... 56,990,247 

Talde of Eanas, Eanning; Implements and Machinery,. 3,283,653,319 


Total,...... $3,576,^4*17 


' REt)APITUI.ATION-SLAVB_ STATES.. 

Valneof EIvoStock, .. ....... $858,728,687 

Taiuo of Animais Slanghtered,.... 64,886,877 

Vaine of Farms, Fanning Implements and Machinery,. 1,132,995^4 '■ 

Total,.......... .$1,481,106,888 

OlFFBSESOS IN VAI.BE-FABMS AND DOMESTIO ANIMALS. 

Ff;cs States,... ..!.. .$2,678,423,407 

aisTe States,. ....>,^J,491,106i^ 

' %ianc3 la favor of the SVee States....$1,081,318,069. 
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By adding to this last balance xu iltvor, of tlie- Free States 
tile differences k. value which we foimd ■ in their fevor in our 
account of the buBhel-and-pound-measxire products, we shall 
have a very correct idea of the extent to which the undivided 
agriciiltural interests of the Free States preponderate over 
those of the Slave States. Let us add the differences to¬ 
gether, and see what wUi be the residt. 

»ALAN£nSS-AtL IN FAVOR 0? THE MOBTH 

BlRera&oe tn the vaiae of boshel iQeaaoro p^dacts.. . 

IXifference In the valtie of poand-measuTe pW»duct8.. .,. 

B^t^nco in the Telue of rams and domestio animals.............. 

Balance In favof of the Free States.............. 

Ko figures of rhetoric can add eiupbads or significance to 
these figures of arithmetic. They demonstrate coaclxisiv4^ 
the great moral triumph of Liberty over Slavery. They show 
unequivocally, in spite of all tite blarney and boating of I 
slaveholding politicians, that the’ entire value of all the a^- 
cultnral interests of the Free States is v«ry neatly twice as- 
great as the entire value of all the a^oulturaiinterests cff the v 
Slave States—the value of those interests in the former being 
twenty-five hundred million of dollars, that of those in the 
latter only fourteen hundred million, leaving a . balance in fa¬ 
vor of the Free States of om hiUion x>n6 huiidfvd\m^ nf^^ 
miUion three huf^red and ninetem thousand one hundred 
and sixt^-JIve dollars I That is what we call a full, fair and 
coni^plete vindication of $Vee Labor. Would we hot be Cor¬ 
rect in callmg it a total eclipse of the Black Orb f ; Oah it be 
posable that the slaveholding oligarchy wfil eveV have the 
hardihood to open their lips again on the subject of terra- 
culture in the South ? Dare they ever think of cotton agam ? 
Ought they not, as a befitting confession of theif villainous 
sta^m, and as a reasonable expiation for the countfeas' ^vilft 
which thatr statasm has entailed on society^ to clothe them, 


.. ^45,m,691 
. ' 69,808,105 

,. l,0^,818,OSa 

.. $1,190,819,iS 







m 


COSr»?AHSS01^B BETWEEN THE. 


sdves ia sackolotli and aslies, aad> after a suitable season of 
eonfrition and severe penance, follow the example of one Ju¬ 
das Iscariot, and go and hang themselves ? 

It will be observeddhat we have omitted the Territories 
i^hd theXIstrict of Columbia in all the preceding tables. We 
did this piuposely. Our object was to draw an equitable 
comparison between the value of ftee and slaye labor in the 
thirty-oiie, sovereign States, where, the two systems, oompara- 
tiyely Tmafteoted hy the wrangling of politicians, and, a 
matter: of course, ftva ftona the interference of the General 
Government, have had the fullest opportunilies to eamrt theft 
influence, to exhibit theft virtues, and to commend themselves 
to the .sober judgment of enlightened andrdisciimftatmg 
minds. Had we counted the Territories on the side of , the 
Horth, rjttd the Distriot of Columhia on.the side of the South,; 
the result would have .been still greater in behalf pf ftee lor 
her. Though ‘fthe sura or’ all viliamies.” haa.hut a mere nomi¬ 
nal existence in Delaware and Maryland, we. have invariably 
counted those States on the side of the South; and the con¬ 
sequence is, that, in many particuJ^s, the hopeless fortunes 
of- slavery have been propped up and sustmned by. an impos¬ 
ing array of figures which of right ought to he regarded aa 
the property pf fteedom,, But we like to he generous to an 
unfortunate foe^ and would utterly disdain the use of any un- 
feir means of attack or defence. , c ; - 

We: shall take no undue advantage of davery., It shall 
have a feir tri^ and be judged according to its deserts. 
ready has it hfeen weighed in the balance, and found wanting; 
it has been lae^ured in the half-bushel, and found waning; 
it ban been apprized.in the field, and found wanting, What¬ 
ever redeenedng traits dr qualities it may possess, if any, shall 
be brought to light by subjecting it to other tests. . 

. It was; our desire «md intention to furmsh a correct table 
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of tiie gaUon-meiiLHA 0 products of tlie several States of tire 
Uaion ; "bat we liaye not been snccessM in our attempts to 
procme tb Escessary statistie^. Enongb is knowiiijjoweverj 
to saiisiy us that the value of the milk, wine, ardent spirits, 
malt Kquors, fiuids, oils, and molasses, annually produced and 
sold in the Free States, is at least My miliion of dbilara 
greater than the value of the same artioles annually produced 
add sold in the Slave States. Of sweet milk alone, it is esti¬ 
mated that the monthly sales in three N orthern cities, Hew 
Ydrk, Philadelphia and Boston, amount to a larger sum than 
the tnafketahle value of all the rosin, tar. pitch, and turpen¬ 
tine, annuhliy produced in the Southern States. 

Otar efforts to obtain reliable information respecting an¬ 
other very important branch of profitable industry? the lum¬ 
ber business, have also proted unavailing jiand We are left 
th' conjecture as to tbe amount of revenue annually' derived 
fifOin it in the two grand divisions of our country. * The per¬ 
son whose cuiiosity protnpts him to take an account of the 
immense piles of Hcrthem lumber now lying on the wharves 
and houseless lots in Baltamore, Richmond, and other slave- 
holding cities, wiU not, we imagbie, form a veiy flattemg 
opinion of the products of Southern forests. Bet it be re^ 
inemhered that nearly all the clippers, steamers^ and small 
craft, are bnilt at the Horth ; that large cargoes of Eastern 
lumber are exported to foreign countries; that nine-tenths: ol 
thewoOdeir-ware used in the Southern States is manufectufed 
in Hew England ; that, in outrageous disregard of the natu¬ 
ral lights and claims of Southern mechanics, the markets of 
the South are forever filled with Horthem furniture, vehicles, 
a&e-iiClves^ wSdking-canea, yard sticks, clothes-pins and pen-* 
holders ; that the ‘extraordinary nnmlSer of Victories; steam- 
en^es, forges and machine-^ops In the FrCe States, require 
an extraordinary quantity' of cord-wood; that a large majo- 
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magnificent ediSces and other structures, both pri¬ 
vate and pahiio, in' which timber, in its various forms, iis ex¬ 
tensively nsed^ are to be found in the Free States—we say, 
let 411 these things be remembered, and; the truth wili at 
once flash across the mind that the forests of the Korth are 
a source of far greater income than those of the South. The 
diiSnrence is simply this: At the Korth everything is turned 
to advantage. When a tree is cut down, the main body~ia 
Bold or used for lumber, railing, or paling, the stump for 
matches or shoepegs, the hnees for ship-building and the 
branches for fuel. At the South everything is either ne^ 
gleoted or mismanaged. Whole forests are felled by tho 
julhless hand of slavery, the trees are cut intQ logs, rolled 
Into heaps, covered with the Kmhs and brush, and then bumed 
on the identicab soil !that gave them birth. The land itself 
next falls a prey to the fell destroyer^ and that which was 
pncc a beautiful, fertile, and luxuriant woodland, is soon d©. 
spoiled of alli^ treasures, and converted into an eye-offending 

Were we to go h^eatii the soil smd collect aU the mineral 
and lapidmdous wealth of the Free States-ra^ually dey^ped 
and in coume of development—we should find it so much 
greater than the corresponding wealth of the Slave States, 
^at no, ordinary combination of figures would suffice to ex¬ 
press the ,^cfFerence. To say nothing of the gold and quick- 
^yer ofiCalifornia, the iron and coal of Pennsylvania, the 
copper ©f Hic^gan, the lead of Illinois, or the s.sdt, of !h[ew 
York, marh\ and free-Btone quarrim of JfT&w Mi^arid 
Ot&i in^ed^lfi m it may seem to those unacquainted ^ith, the 
faets^fa/r more important B&urees of revenue than aU the mb- 
t^cmean depoaits of ike Slaie Staies, From themostvi¬ 
able sta^tics with^ our reach, we are led, to the inference 
that the total value of all the precious metals, rocks, minerals 
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aud medicinal, waters, annually extracted frona the bowels of 
the Erea Sta '■.es, is not less than eighty-five million of dollars; 
the whole value of the same substances annually brought up 
&om beneath the surface of the Shive States does not Exceed 
twelve millions. In uus respect to what is our poverty 
ascribable ?. To the same cause that has impoverished and 
dishonored us in all other respects—the thriMess and degrad¬ 
ing system of human slavery. ^ '7 

hTature has been Idhd to us in aE things. The strata and 
substrata of the South axe profusely enriched with gold and 
silver, and precious stones^ and fi’om the natural orifices and 
aqneiduota ^ and Korth Carolina, flow the purest 

bcaimg w^tem in the world. But , of what avail is all this 
latent wealth? Of what avail will it ever be, so long as 
^very is permitted to play the dog in the manger ? To^ 
these queries there can be but one reply. Slavery shust be 
bottled; the South, so great and so glorious-by nature,, 
must be reclaimed from her infamy and degradation! our 
dties, fields and forests, must be kept intact from the im^ar- 
ing monster; the various and j^ple fesources of oijf v^t 
doniai% subf^rraneah as wdl as superficial, must be developed, 
made to contribute tq our pleasures and to the nec^sities 
ofthe world. ^ 

A very significant chapter, and one particularly pertinent 
to ibwiy of the preceding pages, might be •^tten oh the 
dike of rAgriculture in the Slave States; but as the press of^ 
other shbjects admonishes us to he concise upon this point, 

• we present only ^ few of the more striking ihstahces. 

In the first place, let us compare the crops of wheat attd rye 
in Kehtucky, in 1850, with the corresponding crops in the 

* saihe State in iS^O^after which, we will apply a similar rule’ 
of coniparison to two or three other slaveholdihg States. 




: IWheftVban. . ' By*, bus; 

,:: ......4,80®.!^ :a,82mB^,^ 

Vi 18» ....8,14a,6sa 416,OTd 

:■ Soerua&e 8,660,880 boB. Decrease 806,800 bus,. 

r Wheat, bus. ’ Tobacco, Iba. 

Cropof 1840.....^.. ...4,660,608 -20,660,488 

™ 1^::.:;.... ao^i^osa. 

V Decrease 8,060,300 bjis. Deersase 0,40t,600HM. 

TXRCaKZA.’':. -•■ vk' , 

..'Bytibns. ■.tobacco,-lbs.-'v ■". 

'Ctottori840.;.,.,.*.1,488,700 T5,34T,108 ' ^ 

™1S80.... VbsIooO . S«;80^ - 

' ■ Decrease br^ Decrease 18,648,870 Wa* 

Wheatj bus. . Rye, bus.., 

Crop011840... ...... 888-683 /’ - 61,000 

™ I860,.*..*...... 

Dcfirease 544,008 bui. Decrease 88,789 bus. 


The stoiy of thi^e figures is too intelligible to require 
words of explanation; we shall, therefor^ drop this part of 
our subjeci, and proceed to ccoapile^^^^ of tables that 

wHi exhibit oh a single pagethe wh^itii^^eYenue'and expeodi- 
ture, of the seTeral States of the conl^ei^y. Let it bo dis- 
tanetiy undiarstood, however, that, in tiie compilation of these 
tpblesf three million two hundr^ and four thousand three 
hundred and thirteen negroes are vidued as persohal property, 
and credited to the Southern States as if they were so many 
homes and a^a, or bridles- and blanhets—^d thM no mone> 
taty valuation wlmtever is placed on any creatore, of .any age, 
color, sex, or condition, that hears the upright form of man ^ 
in the States. ' 









i JHE BLAyJE g’^'CES, 


'; T-ftJBXilC iOv'^, 

IfISAl/fH, StKtraNOT AND ESPB^ITOEa OB 1318 FBKB AND OF S®» »DA^a 
•StATES—lSM. -". ' . 


WEiiTH, BStVEmm AND BXPKNDmJHJt 9 » . NWAIIK, JOSVMm AND BKKBNDraDSS 
THB M®E BrATO3-im 1 OF SHB. SIATB OTATB8~1850, 


Bevenoo. ssAKH. 


14,102,108^ 


1 160,189 l«T,m Ark.,,. 
;1 780 080 ' 

,1,288,084 S,0«l,006 Flor,,., 

i ICO 881 ; 1S1,®1 060,,.. 

if 741,879 -624,101 Ky.,.. 

i 643^^826 481,918 Md.,... 

I 141686 1«,8W M5B8.,.. 

180,166 

3i698,810 2,620,982 N. 0... 

» 016^ 9,T8»,6eo! a O.,.. 

’■5® 

'iTiljae ,211 eiT,078,788 


^iPirtOni! 'BeV«;ua. 
PropoMy^ 


, ' 28,198,784 

r'lMiia 

,. 228^1,tsS 

. 187,247,707 826,67W 

. !^8(H),472 sajm 

,. ^^,267,694 682,16^ 

, 207,464i7o3 .602,1^ 

I, 66,802,840 14D,6S8 

., 891,646,48811,266,744 

$2^938.090^48^^,716 


■ 'jEnt&A ^ealtSi ‘«t tibe Free' fitkteO,i • •• 

, i Entire WealUi of 44,^09 Bta^, tocledlnR 

.BaUnceia&Tordf tl^6Free8MdeB,.,M...r.*.. 


$4.102,1®,098 

2,980,090,787 

$1,166^071,1861 


^Wiiat a towe^g nioiiiim^t to tMbeatity^dj ^oxr^t 

;jp.at) 0 r r- Wat ii^ tteimfeqaaJteid 

aftfl ^anaear ^tltUtlODS I l^es^figiires are^ 
Ion <if me^g ^ 

taHes ® 

V0M0 M ^ ^ P«^®' 

t^eil to ihall,,perhaps, feei 80iaefwls»b.ai»f; 

infonnation they impart. ^ ^ „ 

Human life, in all ages, has been made up of; a series of 

? " ■ ; 4-,' — ' ■' '' 
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aaventuKs mi. aB4 evep at 

wld-a we a», perils, almost as 

perfect rale of action, sccolw or *=ES‘0“- 

“■■■'■ -Kr^ait Tt. is true, boweves*, t»at W6 

etperiipeofe: tot 

*a^il>« «>.»ro>tdM^ of ^Tcry U a monstrona 
SsSicrIl £ iU ita ta^ga Vit nmkee na ^ 

SdMaacsa mate aa wicked, and wickcanesa leads to- 

■ /■■■'■■' ■-' ’ 

-fu^gioranW'b'tM ' „« 

r ’ ' ! Ka&i<te«SB ^ i»iDg:wbertwi«h we flf ^ beavea. 

Facts troly astownding are diadoscd in the two lart tables, 

S*!^>!-“,^'SS.Sri45 

^ doUara greafer than tbh ^ | 

tSwd porson4 p«^rty.“auding 

nearoes, of the glaTC States, which have an, ^pf 86 , 

roifca/ Bat tto ,,*fference la m 
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favor of tho North, it is less th^i the true axnouBt. 

On the autHority of Southrons 'themselves,' ■H'ie^temohstraMc 
^yond the possibility of refutation that the int^nsie valve 
fof c^l the j^cperty in the f^ee Stales is more tJwti three 
ykmes grsatkr tJmn the value of mU the propeky in 

the Slave States. , ' \ 

James MadisOn, a Southern nito, fourth Presi30bt' of 
the tJnited States, a most coirect thinhef^ aiid one of the. ' 
greatest statesmen the counti^ has produced, “ thought it 
wrong adnut the idea therO could be property in 
men,” and we mdpfse, to the ifiillest e^ent, thitf , opinion 
of the profdiind editor of the W# s^itt not 

- fecogaize prepay in inen; the slaves of " the Sou# are 
hot worth a groat in any civili^ cOnnhuhitj^ j 
of genuihe decency and ye&emehf would hold #0iii as 
property oh any tenhs; in the’eyes of all ehligh#ned nations 
arid individuals, they are irien, riot nierch#dise. Southern 
pro-slavery politicians^ somh of whom have not he&trited to 
buy arid seH their own sons smd daughters, hoas^’that the 
slaves of the South are worth sixteen hundred millioh of dol- _ 
lars, and we have seCn the amount estimated high as two 
#ousandiriilHori/ Mr. De Bowfthe Sdntherri Buperintendent 
of the seventh census, informs ns that the value all the 
ptoperty in the Slave Steles, * arid iri^uding 

stetes, wasf in 185b, only $2^936,^Me, 'a^sding 
to the sairie authority,^ thri valrie of aU the rM and' ^rsonal = 
property m the Free Stetes, gSriutee prioperly,' pr 
is ever^hefe recognized as prbperty, was, af the saiae time, 
$4,102,162,098. Noiv all: We have tb dri iri bi-dea: tb ascer-' 
tsdri the v^ue of rih the property of the South, usd^end- 

ent of riegfbes, whose H^ue, if variable at all, is of a local 
and precaribus chaiiictefj is tb Stthtrabt firbrii the sum total 
of Mr. I)e Bow’s returiri bf the #tiie weal# of the Slave 
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States tile eacknated Tuliio of T.b.o slaves theniseives; midtiiew, 
by dediictiiig tlie differeuce froiri the intiiusic value of all the 
property in the Free States, shall have the exact amount 
of the overplus of wealth in the glorious land of free soil, free 
labor, free speech, free presses, and free schools. And now 


to the task. 

Entire Wealth of the Sia7e States, including Slaves, —.. $3,986,0S0,78T 

Eatlmated Value of the Slaves,.../. . 1,800,000,000 

'Cnse Weaiai of the Slave States,......$1,838,090,787 

■Tnie Wealth of the Free States,... .$4,103,162,098 

True Wealth of the Slave States,....... 1,836,090,787 

Balassc^ favor of the Free States,.....$8,766,071,861 


There, friends of the South and of the North, you have 
the conclusion of the whole matter. Liberty and slavery are 
before you; choose which you wiU have; as for us, in the 
memorable language of the immortal Henry, we say, give 
us liberty, or give ns death!” In the great struggle for 
wealth that has been going on between the two rival systems 
of free and slave labor, the balance above exhibits the net 
prdSts of the former. The struggle on the one side has been 
cahn, laudable^ and eminently successful; on the other, it has 
been attended by tnmnlt, unutterable cruelties add disgrace- 
M failure. We have '^yen the slave oligarchy every con¬ 
ceivable opportunity to vindicate their domestic policy, but 
for them to do it is a moral impossibility. 

Leas tlian three-quarters of a centtay ago, say in 1789, for 
that was about the average time of the abolition of slavery in 
the Northem States, the South, with advantisges in soil, climate, 
livers, harbors, minerals, forests, and^ indeed, ahnost every 
other natural resource, began an even race with the North 
in afi the important pursuits of life ; and now, in the brief 
spsMie of scarce three score years and' ten, we find her com¬ 
pletely distanced, enervated, dejected and dishonored. Slave- 
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owiiers axid slave-drivers are the sole authors of her disgrace; 
a.? ihey have sowuj so let them reap. 

As we have seen above, a careful and correct invontoi’y of 
all the real and personal property in the two grand divisions 
of the coimtiy, discloses the astounding fact, that in 1850, the 
Free States were worth precisely two thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and sixty-six million seventy-one thousand three hun¬ 
dred and sixty-one doUars more than all the Slave vStates! 
Twenty-seven hundred million of dollars I Think of it! 
What a vast and desirable sum, and how much better off the 
South would be vath it than without it! Such is the enor¬ 
mous amouht out of which slavery has defrauded us during 
the space of sixty-one years—^from 1789 to 3850—^beiog an 
average of about forty-five million three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars per annum. During the last twenty-five or 
thirty years, however, our annual losses have been far greater 
than they were formerly. There has been a gradmd increase 
every y earj and now th^^ ratio of increase is almost incre^ble. 
No patriotic Southemer can become conversant with the 
facts without experiencing a feeling of alarm and indignation, 
tJntn the North abolished slavery, she had no advantage 
of us whatever; the South was more than her equal icLevery 
respect. But no sooner had she got rid of that hampering 
and pernicious institution than she began to absorb our 
wealth, and now it is confidently believed that the merchants 
and slavehoiding pleasure-seekers of the South annually pour 
one hundred and twenty million of dollars into her coffers! 
Taking into account, then, the probable amount of money that 
has been drawn from the South and invented in the North 
within the last nine years, and adding it to the grand balance 
above—the net profits of the North up to 1850—it may be 
safely assumed that, in the present year of grace, 1860, the 
Pree StaMs are worth at least thirty-five hundred million of 
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^Uars mom thm States ! who dares, 

gMnsay^ these remarks and caloolatious; no truthful tongue 
will deny them; no honorable pen can controvert them. 

One more Word now as to the valuation of negroes. Were 
oiu* nature so degraded, or our conscience so elastic as to per¬ 
mit ,U8 to set a price upon men, as we wo^d set a price upon 
oat% and corn, we shouldbe content to abide by thb appraise¬ 
ment jof the the Sou% and woidd then enter a 

calculation to ascertain the value of forei^ers to the l^orth. 
Not long since it was deelaredi hr the South, that one 
freelabore^ is eq[ual tofive Blaves,?^and as there are two mil- 
Jion five hraidred thousand Eurc^eans in the Free States, all 
of whom are free laborers, we nught bring Soutbem authority 
to back us in estimating their value at sixty4100 hundred mil- 
lion ,, of doUars-r-s, handsome . sum wherewithal' to offset the 
account of sixteen hundred million of dpllarsj hioUghi, for¬ 
ward as to the value of Southern slaves t It is obvious, there¬ 
fore, that if we were disposed to foUow the barbarian example 
of the traffickers in human flesh, we copld prove the North 
vastly richer than the South in hpne and sinew—^tp say nothing 
of mind and morals, which .sh^, receive our attention hereaf¬ 
ter. The North has just as much right to appraise the Irislr 
immigrant, as the South has to set a price on the Afirican 
slave.,y But as ^ it would, be v^png^^t^ either, we 

neither. It k not our business to tbibk of man as a merchant-, 
able'Commodity; and we will not, evenby implicatipUj-ed^it, 
“the wild and guilty fantasy,” that the condOition of ohattel- 
hpdd may rightfully attach to sentient and immortal beings. 

For the purpose of showing what'Virgmia, onoerthe;iric1ie8t, 
most populous, and most powerful of the Statfjisy h&s become 
tinder the blight of slavery, we shall now introduce an extract 
firmn bhai of the speedies delivered by Govei^r Wise, during 
a gubernatorial campaign in that degradbdjcommon wealth. 



Ad^esfling a, Virginia aui^encej ^ as graj^Mc^ it 

is trntihftil, hoisays; >. 

,“C!ommerco\aslong agp B|>read her saUs, fmd sail^ a^ay frop” 
yon.; Yon Iiaye not, as yet, dug more than coal enongli warm 
yonrsplyesat yo^ own hearths; youhave se^otatchamhier df Vul¬ 
can to s^tp^e blows worthy of gods in your hwh iroii-fonndrieS ; yOri * ' 
have not yet spun more th^ Coarse cotton ehOugh, in the vri^ df 
manufacture, jd clothe your own slaved You have iid cOiiiniercei r 
no mining, no manufactures. You have relied alone on'the toglo 
power of agriculture, and meh<f(0ricuUwre f Yonr' sOdge-patches 
outshine the sun. Your inattention to your only sonrce nf; 
■wealth, has seaEad the very bosom of mother eartlu Instep of h^vr, 
ing to feed cattle on a thousand hills, you have had to ohasp the 
stump-tailed steer through the sedge-patches to . procure a tough 
beef-stealc. The present condition of things has existed too long in 
Virginia. The landlord has skiimed the tenant, and the ihhani'has 
skinned the land, nhtU all have grown poor together.” 

With tears in its eyes,.and tnith oh its lips, fdf thefir^ tmie 
after an interval of twenty years, the “llichmohd Ehqriirer” 
helps to paint the inelahcholy picture. In 1852, that journal 
thus bewailed the condition of Virginia; * 

“V/’e have cause to feel deeply for ohr situation. Philadelphia 
herself contains a population far greater than the whole free popular 
tion of Eastern Virginia. The little State of Massachusetts has an 
aggregate wealth exceeding that of Vir^ia ;hy more than 
$ 126 , 000 , 000 ” . ,;; ; 

Just a score of years before these -yrords wepe, penned, the 
same paper, then edited by the elder Ritchie, made a ppqst 
earnest appeal to the intelligence and patriotisni of Vi|ginia,. 
to adopt an effectual measure for ; the speedy oyerjlfeoy? pf 
the pernicious system of human bondage. Here is fm ejstr^ 
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cokpijaiaoiirs betweis the 

from ^ wihicfe apjiea^red !a its editorial coirami tinder 
datp of January 7th, 1832 : r 

“ fti>metbilig ihust'iie done, and it is the part of no honest mtoi to 
deny no &ee press to affect‘to conceal it. When this dark 
pdpnla^n is growing upon ns; when every new censns is bnt gather¬ 
ing its apj^aUmgannabers upon ns; when, within , a period equal to 
ft»at in.wbi<^ tWs FMcral Constitution has be^n in existent, these 
Kombers, to more than two milliona within Virginia; 

when our, sister States are dosing their doors upon onr blacks for 
sd^ a^d ■vrhen om wHtes are moving westwardly, in greater anm- 
bem tlto we Me to hear bil^ when tMs the faarest land on all &is 
continent, for soil, and climabs, and situation, combined, might be- 
oome a sort of gio’den spot, if it were worked by the hands of white 
men alone, cstn we, ought we, to sit quietly down, fold our arms; and 
say to each other, ‘Well, well; this thing will not come to the worst 
in our days; we will leave.it to onr children and onr grandchildren, 
and great-grandchUdren, to take care of themselves, and to brave the 
storm I. Is this, td act like wis® men? Means, sure but gradual, 
systematic but discreet, dnght to be adopted, for reducing the mass 
of evil which 18 pressing upon the South, and Will still more press 
upon her, the longer it is put off. We say now, in the ntmosV sin¬ 
cerity of onr hearts, that onr wisest men cannot give too much of 
th©ii‘ attention to tius subject, nor can tiiey give it too soon.” 

BettaT abolitioft doctrine than this is seldom heard. Why 
did not the “ Enquirer” continue to preach it ? What potent 
infiuiHbe hushed its clarion voice, just as it began to he lifted 
in Ijiehalf of aliheral poUoy and an enlightened hmoanity ? Had 
Mr. Ritchie continued to press the truth home to the hearts 
of the people, as he should have dohe, Virginia, instead of 
being worth only $392,000,000 in 1860—^negroes and all-—- 
would havfe been worth at least $800,000,000 in genuine pro¬ 
perty ; and-if the State had emancipated her slaves at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, the last census would no 
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doubt haVo reported her w^altb, and correctly, at ex¬ 
ceeding a tbousand million of dollars. 

Listen now to the statement of a momentous fact. IKie 
value of, £p the property, real and personal, including sbives, 
in seven Slave States, Virginia, ITorth Carolina, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Florida and Texas, is less than the real 
and personal estate, which is unquestionable property, in the 
single State of-New York. Nay^ worse; if eight entire slave 
States, Arkansas, Delaware, Elorida, Maryland, Missouri, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Tennessee mid Texas, and the District of Colnmbiar— 
with all thoir hordes of human merchandise—were put up at 
auction, New York could buy them a^ and then have one 
hundred and thirty-three million of dollars left in her pocket! 
Such is the amazing contrast between fteedom and slavery, 
even in a pecuniary point of view. When we come to com¬ 
pare the North withthe South in regard to literature, general 
intelligence, inventive genius, moral and religious enterprises, 
the discoveries in medicine, and the progress in the arts and 
sciences, Ve shall, in every instmice; Snd the eontrast^gually 
great on the side of Liberty, 

It gives us no pleasure to say hard t^gs of the Old Do¬ 
minion, the mother of Washington, Jefferson, Hen^, and 
other illustrious patriotsj who, as we shall prove hereafter, 
were genuine aholitionists; hut the policy whichi she has pur¬ 
sued has been so utterly inexcusable, so unjnst to the non- 
slaveholdiug whites, so cruel to the negroes^ and so disregard^. 
Midf the rights of humanity at large, that ft becomes the duty 
of every one who makes allusion to her. history, to expose her 
follies, her crimes, ahd her poverty, and to publMh ev^ f^ot, 
of whatever nature, that would be instrumental in determin¬ 
ing others tn eschew her bad example. She has willftUy de- 
parted ftom the faith of the? foimders of this Bepuublic, She 
has not only turned a deaf ,ear to the counsel of wise men 
4 * 



^fOin;^er States ia tli8 FnioQi biit she has^ in Hke manner, 
ignor^ tbe teachings of the great warriors an^ statesmen 
‘^'(Whdbare sprnn^fi'om her own soil. In a suhseqhent chapter, 
%e expect to show that all, or nearly all, the distingtdshed 
Yirgimahs, whose bodies have been consigned to the grave, 
Mt Yhose names hat^e been given to histoiy, &d whose me¬ 
moirs hUvo'a place in the hearts of their cbnntryhieh, were 
the fiatods and advocates of tmiversal jfre^om—-that they 
werb mflOxibly opposed to ^e extension of slavery into the 
TemtorieSi devisbd mea^eb for its restriction, and, %ith 
hppbM ak^ety, looted forward to the time when it shoidd be 
eradicated frOm the States themselves. With them, the res- 
Cne of otir conntry from British domination, andtheestablish- 
inent of the fJeneralGovemm^t npoh a &m basis, were con¬ 
siderations of paramonnt importance; they supposed, and no 
doubt earnestly desired, that tbe States, in ^eir sovereign 
capacities, would soon abolish a system of wrong arid despot- 
isiiiwhich was so palpably in conflict with the principles enun¬ 
ciated in the Declaration of Independence/ Indeed, it would 
seem that, among tj^ framers of that immoiiial instrtiment 
and its equally immoBtal sequel, the Constitution of the United 
States, there was a tacit understanding to this effect; and the 
No^Cm States, true to their implied faith, abolished it 
witHii a short period ^er our national independerice had 
been secured. Kot so with the South. She'has peftinaCioiasly 
refused to perform her duty. She has apostatized firoM the 
faith of her greatest men, and even at this very mbmerit repu¬ 
diates the sacred principle that “all riieri rire endowed by 
their Creator with cerijarii inalienable rightb,” among which 
“are life, liberty, and tbe pursuit of happiness.” It is evi¬ 
dent, therefore, that the Free States are the only meinhers 
of this confederacy that have established republican forms 
of government based upon the tbeoiies of Washington, 
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Jefl^OTSon, Madiaon, Henry, aad other, eip^^t s^atesmon of 

The great revolutionary moveioeot which was set on ^ot 
in <Dharlotte, Mechlenherg county, HorliiL Carolina, on the 
2pth ^y of May, 1Y76, has not yet heen'terniinated, nor w 
it be, until every slave in the United State8,.i3 &eed :^om the 
tyranny of Ms master., Every victim of theyiie institn^O^, 
whether white or black, must be reinvested yrith the ^acred 
rights , and privileges of which he has been divested by ^ m- 
7 human oligarchy. What our noble sires ofthe revolution left, 
imfinishediit is our duty to complete. They did all , that true 
V^or. and patriotism could ajccomplisb,; Not one ic^ta, did they 
iSyrerye from their plighted faith j the jseh-sacrificing spirit 
,which they evinced will command the applause of every , suc^ 
ceeding age. Not in vin^cation of their own j)ersoiial rights 
merely, but of the rights of humanity ;,,not for ^eir own g^e- 
rationand age simply, hut for all agos to the end.of time, thyy 
gave their toil, their treasure and their blood, nor deemed 
them all too great a price to pay for the establishment of .so 
eomprehensive md bene&ent a principle. Let their posterity 
. emulate thfiir courage, their disinterestedness, apd their zeal, 
nnd especially remember that it is the duty of eye^, existing 
.generation so to provide for ite individi^ interests,as to con- 
fey.inperior advantages on that winch is to follow. To this 
principle the North has adhered with the-strictest fidelity. 

' How h^s it been with the Sontjh ? Has she imitatyd the 
praiseworthy example of our illustrious ^ ancestors ? No I 
She has treated it with the utmost contempt; she has been 
extremely selfish—-so selfish, indeed, that she lias robbied pos¬ 
terity of its natural, inalienable rights. From ^e period of 
the formation of the government down to the pr^nt moment, 
her policy has been dowi’right suicidal, and, as a 
course, wholly indefensible. She has hugged a viper to her 
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b^efe^ j iibr Iv&ol&rByst^ 'paralya^ eonBeienoe 

is searedy and, Still holdfe^ ia her mbrace the ocaiise of ber 
sbame becoiniagmllcsns to every principle 

of; j^tice and magnaniimty. ^ ]^cept anion^ the non^slave- 
bolderSj 'who, besides! being kept in the grossest ignorance, are 
nnder tb© restraint of all manner of iniquitous laws, patriotisia 
ba® almost ceaa^ to exist within bef borders. And hero we 
desire to be distinctly undeiistood, for we aball have occasion 
to refer to this matwr again. We repeat, ^therefore, the sub- 
steaee of our averment, that, at this day, there is scarcely a 
gram of pme patriotisni in the South,'except among the non^ 
slawE^iolders. Subsequent pages sh^ testify to the truth of 
this assertion. Here and there, it is true, a slaveholder^ 
disgusted with the system, becomes ashamed of h&iself^ 
emancipates his negroes, and enters upon the walks of honor¬ 
able life^ but these cases ai^ exceedingly rare, and do notj in 
any manner, disprove the general correctness of our remark; 
AH persons who do volimtarily manumit their slaves, as men¬ 
tioned above, are undeniably actuated by principles of pure 
patriotism, justice and humanity; and so bdieving, we delight 
to do them honor. • 

Once more to the Old Boafiaion. At her door we lay the 
bulk of the evils qf slavery. The first African sold in America 
^ Kiver, in that State, bn the 20th of August^ 

1620; and although the institution was fastened upon her and 
the other colonies by the mother countiy, she was the first to 
perceive its blighting and degrading influences, her wise men 
were^the first to denounce it, and, afrer the British power 
was overthrown at Torktown, she should have been tbe first 
to aboKsh it.; Sixty years ago she was the Empire State; 
now, tirith half a dozen other slavebolding States thrown into 
the sqale with her, she is far inferior to New; Yorkj which, at 
the time Cornwallis surrendered his sword to Washington, 
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was less thaa half lier equal, i Had she ol)eyBd t|te cqiu^ 
the goodi the greatmd the .wise idpr uatiph--r^^ 

dally of her own iacomparahle' sonsf the extendible element 
A of slavery would have been promptly arrested, and the vir^ 
soil of nine Southern States, Kentucky, TeQnesse%'Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Missouri^ Arkansas, Klorid^aud.'T'exas, 
woidd have been saved firom its horrid .pollutions;^Confined 
to the original States in which it existed, theiBystem would 
soon have been disposed of by legislative enactments, and long 
before the present day, by a gmdmil. process that could haye 
shocked no interest and alarmed ho prejudice;; we shotddihavo 
rid ourselves not only of . Afiioan daveiWj'.whichis an abona- 
nation and a curse, but also of the negroes themselves, who, 
in our'judgment; whether viewed in relation to thdr; actual 
characteristics and condition, or through the; strong .anti¬ 
pathies of the whites, are, to say^ the least, an undesirable 
population,-':. 

'^^This, then, ia the ground of our expostulation with Vir¬ 
ginia ; that, in stubborn disregard of the advice and friendly 
warnings of Washington, JeflfehJon, Madison, Henry, and a 
host of other distinguished patriots who sprang from her soil 
—patriots whose voices shallbe hemrd betbre we fimsh Our^ 
task-^and in utter violation of every principle of justice, and 
humanity, sTie UiUp&rsiats in fostering ah insritntioh or sys¬ 
tem which is so manifestly detrimental'to her vital ;intereBts, 
Every Virginia, whether living or dead, whose nauie is an 
honor to his country, has placed on record his abhorrence of 
slavery, and in doing so, has home testimony to the blight 
and degradation that everywhere follow in its conrsei One 
of the bek abolition speeches we have ever was delivered 
in the Virginia House of Delegates, January 20th; 1832, by . 
Charles Janies FaulknOT, who stifl fives, and who has, we 
derstand, gerihrohsly emancipated several of his slaves, and 

... , ' 
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sent thea toi libenai Here follows an extract from his 
speech; let Soatliera “politicians re&d it attentively, and im- 
Mbe a mbiety of the Spirit of ;^triotism which it breathes: 

“ Sir, I am gratified to perceive tliat nq gentleman has yet risen in 
tms HsD, the ayoweil advocate of slavery. The dkty has pone ly 
swh a ^oiee (^jM he lU^ned wth jpdtienee^ or even withfor- 

hearaiii^. I even re^t, 8fr, tlmt we shonld find those 
enter the lists of dJacnssion its o^logMs^ except alone npoh the 
gronhd of hncontrollable necessity. yet, Who conld have lis¬ 
ted the very eloqheht remarhs of the gentleman from Brunswick, 
without being foiled to conclude that he at least cbnsidered slavery, 
however,jnqit to 1^ fended of 

much of itsonorniity, as you approach it m practice. 

“Sir, if there he one who concurs with that gentleman in the 
harnoless character of this institution, let me request him to compare 
the condition of the slaveholding portion of this commonwealth— 
larrerif desolate and seared as it mre ly a/ernginghand qf Semen 
—with the descriptions which we have of this cotmtry from those 
Who'first broke its virgm soil. To what is this change aserihahlo ? 
Ahm to the ioilherinp and Hasting effects of slmery. If this does 
not satisfy him, let me request him to extend his travels to the North¬ 
ern Stdh^ of this Union, and beg hini to contrast the happiness and 
cqhtehtment which prevail throughout that country, the busy and 
cheerfiil wnnd of indurfry, the rapid and swelling growth of their 
population, thCir means and institntioim of ednoa.tion, their skill and 
proficiency in the nseM arts, their enteiprise and public spmt, the 
mdhnments of their coimnercial and manufacturing industry; and, 
above all, their devoted attachment to the government from which 
they derive their protection, keith the derision, discontent, indolence 
and paceriy of the Southern country. To what, sir, is all this ascrih- 
able? To that vice in the organization of society, hy which one-half 
of its inhahita/hts are array ed in interest and feeling against the other 
half—to that unfortunate state of society in which freemen regard 
labor asdisgracefri], and slaves shrink from it as a burden tyrenni% 
d&y imposed upon them—to that condition of frtings in which half a 
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EoiJliojskof yoTOT poptilajion ctua feeljao - eynapatliy witli tihe: society, ia 
the prosperity of which, they aro forbidden to participate^ and no ah- 
taolw.eat to n goyermnent at wlnjse hands receiye nothing bnt 
irdustioe. 

“H this shoald not be sufficient, and the ciunous and incredulous 
inquirer should sagged that the contrast which has been adverted 
to, and which is so manifest, mi(^t be traced i» a difference of cli¬ 
mate,' dr other causes distinct from shiyery pen^ me to refer 
him to the two States of OGCentuchy and Ohio; i^o differenoa of soil, 
no ffiyersity of ohmate, ho diversity in the dri^al ^ttlement of 
those two States, can account for the remarkable disproportidn in 
their naturai adv^cemeht. ^parated by a riyep alone, seem to 
have hem l^rposety md j^ovidentidlty design^ to ^hthit in their 
^iurehistoried the di^ereiiee cown-. 
try free from^ and: a country afikUd'mth, the curse ofalavery, ' 

“ Vsuh and idle is eveiy effort to strangle this inquiry. As Well 
might you attempt to chain the ocean, dr stay'the avenging thander- 
bolts^f Seaven, as to drive the people from'any inquiry which may 
result in their better condition. This is too deep, too eiii^ossing a 
subject of consideration. It addresses itself too strongly to pur inte¬ 
rest to OUT passions, and to cur feelinga I shall advocate no scheme 
that does not respect the right of property, so far da it U'eniitiM fo 
fte with a ^st regardto the safety tmd resdnrees of the 

State. I would approach the subject as onq of Vest magnitude end 
delicaqy, as one whose varied and momentous consequences demaind 
the calmest and most deliberate investigation. iSut stilj, sir, ! would 
approach it-r-aye, delicate as it maybe, encompassed as it inay be 
with difficulties and hazards, I would still approach iti Ihe.people 
demand it. Their security reqmres it. In tha.language of the wise 
and prophetic JTefferson, ‘You must approach it—you must bear it— 
you must adopt some plan of emancipation, or worse will follow.’ ” - 

Hr. Curtis, In a speech in the Virginia Legislature m 1832 , 
said;'" 

M There is a malaria in the atmosphere of these re^ons, which the 
new comer shuns, as being deleterious to his views and h^its. See 




the wide-spreading min, which the ayarfce of onr anceBtrnl govern¬ 
ment has prodnOed in the South, aS; witnessed in a sparse population 
of freemen, deserted hmtations, and ^elds without culture! Strange 
to tell, even the wolf, dnVeh hack long since hy the tipproaSh of 
man, how returns, after the lapse of a hundred years, to howl oier 
the deSblations of slavery.” 

- , M Moore, also a member of the Legislature of Vir,^ma, 
in Speaking of the evils of slavery, said: 

“ Ihe fimt I shall mention is the irresistible tendency which it has 
to hh'deraiihe and destroy everything like virtue and morality in the 
coinhumity. If we lookback through the long course of time which 
has elapsed sin^^] the creation to the present moment, we shall 
st^arcely be able lio point put a people whose situation was not, in 
many respects, preferable to our dwn, and that of the oth«^r States, 
in which negro slavery exists. , , o . 

“In that part of the State below tid«^water, the whole face of the 
conn^ wears an appem ance of almost ntter desolation, distressing 
to the beholder. The very spot on which our ancestors landed, a 
little more than two hundred years ago, appears to be on the eve of 
agaihijecomihg the haunt of wild beasts.” 

Mr. Rivesi of Campbell county, said: 

“ On the multiplied ^d desolating evils of slavery, he waw not dis¬ 
posed to say much. The corse and deteriorating conseqnefice were 
within the observation and experience of the members Of the House 
and the people of Tirginia, and it did not seem to him that thifere 
cotdd he two <^pinions about it.” ' ^ ^ 

Mr. Powell smd: , 

“I can scarcely persuade myself that there is a solitary gentleman 
in this House who will not readily admit that slavery is an evil, aid 
that its removal, if practicable, is a consummation most devoutly to 
be wished. I have not heard, nor do I expect to hear, a voice raised 
itt this hali to the contrary.” - ^ 
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Itt tli6 language of tiie “ IsTew York Times,” “ we migtit 
multiply extracts almost inidefihitdy from Virjgima aumorities 
—^^stifying to the blight and degradation that have over¬ 
taken the Old Dominion, in every departoent of her Wairs. 
Her commerce gone, her agriculture decaying, her land fall¬ 
ing in value, her mining and manufactures nothing, her schools 
dying out—she presents, according to the testimony of her 
own sons, the saddest of all pictmes—that of a sinkmg arid 
dying State,” Every year leaves her in a worse condition 
tlmn it found her; and as it is with Virginia, so |t is with the 
entire Sonth. In the terse language of Gov. Wise, ‘‘all have 
grown poor together.” : The black god of slavery, which the 
South has worshipped for two hundred and thirty-nine jrears, 
is but a devil m disguise ; and if we would save ourselves 
from being ingulfed in utter ruin we must repudiate this foul 
god for a purer deity, and abandon bis altars for a ^1^^ 
shrine, No time is to be lost; bis fanatical adorers, the d^ 
spotic adversaries of hmxian hherty,"^e ooncoctin^ schemes 
for the enslavement of all the laboring classes, hrespective of 
race or color. The issue is before us; we cannot evade it^ 
we must meet it with firmness, and with tmfiinching Valor; 

We have been credibly informed by a gsntleinan from 
Vowhattan County in Virginia, th^^ in the year 1886 or’37, 
or about that time, the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, 6f Bostonj 
backed, by his brother Amos and other millionaires of Newr 
England, went down to Richmond with the sole, view of xe- 
connoitering the manufacturing facilities of that place—frilly 
determined, if pleased with the watef-power, to erfect alarge 
number of cotton-mills ,«nd machine-shops. He had been in 
the capital of Vir^nia only a, day or two before he discovered, 
much to his gratification, that nature had shaped everything 
to Ha liking; and as he was.a business man, who transacted 
business in a business-like manner, he loiJt no time in making 
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preliioinary arrangements fpr the consmnmatiosi of Ms noble 
purpose.: His mission-was one of peace and promise; others 
were to share; ther.benelits: of Ms concerted and landahle 
scheme; thonsaudsof poor boys and girls in Virginia, instead of 
growing np in extreme poverty and ignorancei or of haying to 
. eniigrate to the JFree States of the West, wrere to haye ayennes 
of profitable employment opened to them at home; thus they 
would he enabled to earn an honest and reputable living, to; 
establish and sustain firee schools, free libraries, free lectures,; 
and free presses,.to become useful and exemplary members of. 
society, and to die eventually fit candidates for beavesn. The 
xnagnahimous New Englander was in ecstasies with the pros^ 
peet that u opened before Mm. badividuallyj so far as niejre 
money was concerned, he was perfectly independent j Ms 
industry and economy in, early life had secured to Mm the 
own^shrp and control of an ample fortune. With the aidjof r 
eleven other men^ each e< 3 [uM to himself, he could have bought 
the w»hble city of Bichmondr—negroes and all—though it is not 
to be presumed that be would have disgraced Ms name by 
becoming a trader in human flesh. But bo was not selfish; 
unffie tbe arro^t and illiberM slaveholder, he did not regard 
Mniself as the centre around whom everybody else should , 
revolve. Gn ibe contrary, he was a genuine philanthropist. 
While, with, a shrewdness that will command the admiration 
of every .practical business man,be engaged iin nothing that i 
did not swell the dimensions of his own purse, he was yet 
alw^ solicitous ito invest Ms capital in a-manner calculated 
to promote the interests of those around him. Nor was he 
satisfied with simply famishing the means whereby Ms less 
fortunate neighbors were to become prosperous, intelligent, • 
and contented. With Ms generous heart and sagaciouBjinind 
he -delighted to aid theni m making a judidoua application of 
Ms wealth to tMr own use. Moreover, ^ ^ member of 
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society, he felt that the cominimity had ' some reasoiiahle / 
claiius upon him, and he made it obligatory on himself cdm 
stantly to devise plans and exert his personal efforts for the 
pubHo' good, Such was the character of the distinguished i 
manufacturer who honored Richmond with his presencetweaty 
odd years ago ; such was the character of the men whoni he 
represented, and such were the grand designs which they; 
■soughtto accomplish. ' ' ^ 

To the enterprising and moneyed descendants of the PE- 
grini Fathers it was a matter of no. little aston^iment, that 
the iii^ense water-power of Richinond had heen so long:; 
neglected. He expressed his surprise to a number of Vir- 
gihians, and yras at aloSs to knQW why they had not, long 
prior to the period of his visit among them, avaEed them-* 
selves of thepowerM element that is eternally gushing and, 
foaming over the tails of Janies River. Ihnooent man i; 
was iitterly tmoOnsciouB Of the fact that he was interfering 
with the beloved institutions of the South,^’; and little was-he ; 
prepared to withstand the terrible denunciations that were 
immediately showered on his head throughthe colranns of the 
Richmond papers. Few words wiE suffice; to teU the sequel. 
Those n8gro-4riymg sheetSj whose hireling poEcy for the last 
five and twenty y ears has been to support the worthless black - 
. slave and his tyrannical master, at the expense of the firee / 
white-laborer, gnte?pH«ej:and the noble son 

of New England, abused, insulted and" digested, quietly re- 
turned to Massachusetts, and there employed his capital in 
buE^ng ttp'the cities of RoweE and Lawenoe, either of which, 
in aE those elements of material and social prosperity that : 
make up the greatness of States, is already far in advance of 
the most hnjporfent of aE the seedy and squalid slave-tovras in; 
the Old DominiOni Such is an ii^ng of the infamous means 
and measures that have been resorted to, from time to-j^e^; 
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for the purpose of upholdiag and perpetuating in ^bnerica 
the accursed system of human slavery. , -, 

How any rational man in this or any other country, with 
the astounding contrasts between hVeedoin and Slavery ever 
looming in his view, can o3*er an apology for the existing 
statism of the South, is to us a most inexplicable mystery. 
Indeed, we cannot conceive it possible that the conscience of 
any man, who is really sane, would permit him to become'’ the 
victim of such an egregious and diabolical absurdity. There¬ 
fore, at this period of our history, with the hght of the past, 
the reality of the present, and the prospect of the future, all 
so prozninent and so jralpable, we iofer that every person who 
sets* up an unequivocal defence of Human Bondage, must, of 
necessity, be either a fool, a knave, or a madman. 

It is much to be regretted that pro-slavery men look at but 
one side of the question. Of all the fanatics in the county, 
they havej of late, become the most unreasonable and ridi¬ 
culous. Let them deliberately view the subject of slavery' in 
all its aspects and bearings, and if they are possessed of 
honest hearts and convincible minds, they wdU readily per¬ 
ceive the grossness of their past errors, renormce their 
allegiance to a cause so imjust and disgraceful, and at once 
enroll themselves among the hosts of Freedom and the 
Mends of universal Liberty. There are thirty-three States 
in the Union; let them drop Califoraiaj Minnesota and Ore¬ 
gon, and then institute fifteen comparisons, first comparing 
IS&w York with Virginia, Pennsylvania with -Carolina, Mas¬ 
sachusetts mth Oeorgia, and so On, until they shall have 
exhausted the catalogue. Then, for oirce, let theia be bold 
enough to listen to the admonitions df their own souls, and if 
they do not soon start to their feet demanding the abolition 
of. slavery, it will only be because they have reasons for bu|>- 
pressing their inmost sentiments. .Whether we compare the 
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old Free States with, the old Slave States, or the new Free 
States with the new Slave States, the difierence> nnnustahahlo 
and astounding, is substantially the same. AH the Free 
States are alike, and all the Slave States are alike. In the 
forraer, Wealth, intelligence, power, progress, and prosperity, 
are the prominent characteristics; in the latter, poverty, 
ignorance, imbecility, inertia, and extravagance, are the dis¬ 
tinguishing features. To be convinced, it is only necessary 
for us to open onr eyes and look at facts-rto examine the 
of the country, to freei ourselves &om obstiiiftcy 
and prejudice, and to imbar onr minds to the convictions of 
truth.' Let figures be the umpire. Close attention to the 
pre<^ding and subsequent tables is all we ask ; so soon as 
they shall be duly considered and understood, the primary 
object of this work will have been accomplished, 

hTot content with eating out the vitals of the South, davery, 
in keeping with the character which it has acquired for 
insatiety and rapine, is beginning to make rapid encroach¬ 
ments on new territory; and as a basis for a few reniarks on 
the blasting influence which it is shedding over the broad 
and fertile domains of the West, whicbj in accordance with 
the views and resolutions ofiered by the immortal Jefferson, 
should have been irrevocably dedicated to Freedom; we beg 
leave to call the attention of the reader to a plain, faithful 
presentation of the philosophy of free and slave labor. Says 
the “ Iforth American and United States Gazette 

“We have but to compare the States, possessing equal natural 
advmtage^ in which the two kinds of labor are employed, in order 
to decide ■^th entire confidence as to which kind is the more profit¬ 
able. At tbe origin of the government, Virginia, with a much 
larger extent of territory than New York, cdntained a "population of 
seven hundred and fifty thousand, and sent ten representatives to 
Congress * while New York contained a population of three hundred. 
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and forty tlionsand, and aent six representatives to Congress, fee- 
hold how the figures are reversed. The population of Few York is 
^t^eo and a half millions, represented by thirty-three members in 
Congress ; while the population of Virginia is but little more than 
one and a half, millions, represented by thirteen members, in Con- 
gi'ess. It is the vital sap of free labor that makes the one, tree so 
thrifty and vigorous, so capable of bearing with aH ease the fimit of 
subh a population. And it is slave labor which strikes a decadence 
through the other, drying np many of its branches with a fearftd 
sterility, and rendering the rest but scantily frhitfol; reaUy incap- 
ahle of sustaining more. Look at Ohio, teeming with inhabitants, 
its soil loaded with eveiy kind of a^ioultural wealth, its pwple 
engaged in every kind of freedom’s diversified employments, abound¬ 
ing with frumberless happy homes, and with aU the trophies of civi¬ 
lization, and it exhibits ^the magic eflTect of fi:ee labor, waking a 
wilderness into life and beauty; while Kentucky, with equal or 
superior natural adyautages, nature’s very garden in this Westem 
world, ryhich commenced its career at a much earlier date, and was 
in a measure populous when Ohio was but a slumbering forest, but 
which ia all the elements of progress, is now left far, very far, 
behind its young rival, shows how slave labor hinders the develop¬ 
ment of wealth among a people, and brings a blight on. their pros¬ 
perity. The one is a grand and beautifrjl poem in honor of fi*ee 
labor. The other is an humble confession to the world of the 
inferiority of slave labor.” 

Were we simply a freesoiler, or anything else less than a 
thorough and uncompromising abolitionist, we should cer¬ 
tainly tax onr ability to the utmost to get np a cogent argu¬ 
ment against the extension of slavery over any part of our 
domain where it does not now exist; but as our principles 
are hostile to the institution^even where it does exist, and, 
therefore, by implication and in fact, more hostile still to its 
introduction into new territory, we forbear the preparation of 
any special remarks on this particular subject. 
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With regard to the imnatioaai an^ demoralizmg systeni of 
slavery, we believe the majoiily of Nci-thern people are too 
sorupidouB. They seem to think that it is enough for them 
to be mere freesoders, to keep in cheek the diffiisive element 
of slavery, and to prevent it from crossing over the bounds 
within which it is no w regulated by municipal law. iteiniss 
in their JiTational duties, as w;e contend, tkey make no posi¬ 
tive attack upon the institutioii m the Southern States. Only 
a short while since, one of their ablest journals—-the'^‘ilforth 
American and United States Gazette,” published in Pliila- 
ddphia~made use of the following language: 

“ With slavery in the States, we make no pretence of having any¬ 
thing politically to doi For better or for worsfe, the system belongs 
solely to the people of those States; and is separated hy ah impass¬ 
able golf of State sovereignty from any legal intervention of ours.. 
We cannot vote it down any more than we can vote down the insti¬ 
tution of caste in Hindostan, or abolish polygamy in the Sultan’s 
dominions. Thus, precluded from all political action in reference to 
it, prevented from tonching one stone of the edifice, not the slightest 
responsibility attaches to ns as citizens for ita continued existence. 
But on the question of extending slavery over the free Territories 
of the United States, it is onr right, it is our imperative duty to 
think, to feel, to speak and to vote. We cannot interfere to cover 
the shadows of slavery with the sunshine of freedom, hut we can 
interfere to prevent the sunshine of freedom from being eclipsed by 
the shadows of slavery. We .can interpose to stay the progress of 
that' institution, which aims to drive free labor from its own heritage. 
K^sas should ho divided up into countless homes for the ownership 
of men who have a right to the fruit of their own labors. Free 
labor would make it bud and blossom like the rose; would cover it 
with beauty, and idraw from it boundless wealth; would throng it 
with population; would make States, nations, empires out of it, 
prosperous, powerful, intelligent and free, illustrating on a wide 
tkeatre the beneficent ends of Providence in tii© formation of onr 
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gOTorma^nt, to advwoa aad dovate the millions of our race, and, 
like tte heart in tody, from its central position, sending ont 
on oyery side, far and near, the vital infinences of freedom and eivi- 
lization. May l^t region, therefore, he secured to free labor.” 

JN'ow we fully and lieartily indorse every line of the latter 
^art of this extract vl>ht, with all due deference to pur sage 
conterapora^, we do most emphatically dissent from tiie 
eentiments emho^ed in the fir^ part. Pray, permit us to 
ask~have the people of the Korth no interest in the United 
States as a nation^ and do they not see that slavery is a great 
injury and ^grace to the whole country ? Did they not, in 
*Hhe days that tried men’s souls,” strike as hard blows to 
sdcure the independence of Georgia as they did in defending 
the liberties of Massachusetts, and is it not notoriously true 
that the Toryism of South Carolina prolonged the war two 
years at least? Is it not, moreover, equally true that the 
oligarchs of South Carolina have been umnitigated pests and 
bores to the General Government ever since it was organ¬ 
ized^ and that the free and conscientious people of the Korth 
are virtually excluded from her soil, in consequence of 
slavery ? , ,lt is a well-known pd incontestable fret, that the 
Northern States fumi^ed about two-thirds of all the Ameri¬ 
can troops engaged in the Revolutionary War; and, though 
they were neither more nor less brave or patriotic than their 
fellow soldiers of the South, yet, inasmuch as the independ¬ 
ence of ()nr country was mainly secured by virtue of their 
numerical strength, we think they ought to consider it not 
only their right but their duty to make a firm and decisive 
effort to save the States which they fought to free, from fell¬ 
ing under the yoke of a worse tyranny than that which over¬ 
shadowed them under the reign of King George the Third. 
Preemen of the Korth! we earnestly entreat you tp think of 
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tiiese things. Hitherto, as mere freesoilers, you 
approaclied but halfway to tbe line of your duty; now, fOr 
your ow sakes and. for ours, and for tbe purpose of perpetu¬ 
ating this vast and still expanding Republic, which your 
fathers and our fathers founded in septennial streams of blood, 
we ask you, in all seriousness, to orgamze yourselves as om 
man under the banners of Liberty, and to aid us in exter- 
nainating Slavery, which is, beyond all question, the only 
formidable obstacle in the way of bur complete aggrandize¬ 
ment as a nation. 

In tMs extraordinary crisis of affairs, no man can be a true 
patriot without first becoming an abolitionist. (A fireesoiler 
is only a tadpole in an advanced stage of transformation; an 
abolitionist is the full and perfectly developed frog.) And 
here, perhaps, we may be pardoned for the digression neces¬ 
sary to show the exact definition of the terms c^olishy aJboli-- 
tion^ ahoUtionist. We have looked in vain for an explana/- 
tion of the signification of these words in any Southern pub¬ 
lication ; for no dictionary has ever yet been published in the 
South, nor is there the least probability that one ever will be 
published within her borders, until slavery is ahoUshedj but, 
tbanks to Heaven, a portion of this continent is what our 
Revolutionary Fathers, and the Fathers of the Constitution, 
fought and labored and prayed to make it—a land of freedom, 
of power, of progress, of prosperity, of intelligence, of reli¬ 
gion, of literature, of commerce, of science, of arts, of agri¬ 
culture, of manufactures, of ingenuity, of enterprise, of wealth, 
of renown, of goodness, and of grandeur. From that glorious 
part of our confederacy—from the North, whence, on account 
of slavery in the South, we are imder the humiliating necessity 
of procuring almost everything that is either useful or orna¬ 
mental, from primers to Bibles, fr om wafers to printing 
presses, from ladles to locomotives, and from portfolios to 
5 
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portmts and pianos—conies to us a huge volume bearing the 
honored name of Webster—^Noah Webster, who, after thirty- 
f^va years of unremitting toil, completed a work which is^ we 
believe, throughout Great Britain and the United States, 
justly regarded as the standard vocabulary of the English 
language—>and in it the terms aboluh^ oiboUtior,^ and tiboli- 
iionist are defined as follows: 

“ Ahoiisn, «>. i. To make void; to aimul; to abrogate; applied 
chiefly and appropriately to established laws, contracts, rites, cus¬ 
toms aad institutions ; as to adolish laws by a repeal, actual or 
virtnaL To destroy or put an end to; as to abolish idols.” 

“ Aboutiow, a. The act of abolishing; or the state of being abo-^ 
li^ed; an annulling; abrogation; utter denti-uction; as the dboUtion 
of laws, decrees, ordinances, rites, custoras, etc. The putting an 
end to slavery; emancipatum,” 

“Abolitionist, n. A person who favors abolition, or the imme¬ 
diate emancipation of slaves.” 

There, gentlemen of the South, you have the definitions of 
the transitive verb abolishy and its two derivative nouns, 
abolition nnd abolitionist ^ cm you, with the keenest possi¬ 
ble penetration of vision, detect in either of these words even 
a tittle of the opprobrium which the oligarchs, in their wily 
and inhuman efforts to enslave ali working classes irrespective 
of race or color, have endeavored to attach to them ? Wo 
know you cannot; abolition is bht anoAer name for patri¬ 
otism, and its other special synonyms are generosity, magna¬ 
nimity^ reason, prudence, wisdom, religion, progress, justice 
aad humanity. 

Kon-slaveholders of the South I farmers, mechanics and 
workingmen, we take this occasion to assure you that the 
slaydiolding politicians whom you have elected to offices of 
lionoi* and profit, have hoodwinked you, trifled with you, and 
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used you as mere tools for the consummation of their wiche^ 
designs. They have purposely kept you in ignorance, and 
have, hy molding your passions and prejudices to suit them¬ 
selves, induced you to act in direct opposition to your dearest 
rights and interests. By a system of the grossest subteriiige 
and misrepresentation, and in order to avert, for a season, 
the. vengeance that will most assuredly overtake them ere 
long, they have taught you to hate the real lovers of Liberty, 
who are your best and only true friends. Kow, as one of 
your own number, we appeal to you to join us in our earnest 
and timely efforts to rescue the generous soil of the South 
from the usui-ped and desolating control of these political 
vampires. Once and forever, at least so far as this country 
is concerned, the evil-engendering question of slavery must 
be disposed of; a speedy and absolute abolishment of the 
whole system is the true policy of the South—and this is the 
policy which we propose to pursue. Will you aid us, will 
you assist ns, will you be freemen, or will you be slaves ? 
These are questions of vital importance; weigh them well in 
your minds j come to a prudent and firm decision, and hold 
yourselves in readiness to act in accordance therewith. You 
must either be for us or against us—anti-slavery of pro- 
slavery; it is impossible for you to occupy a neutral ground;, 
it is as certain as fate itself, that if you do not volimtarily 
oppose the usurpations and outrages of the slavocrate, they 
will force you into involuntary compliance with their infamous 
meaames. Consider well the aggressive, fraudulent and 
despotic power which they have exercised in the affurs of 
Kansas; and remember that, if, by adhering to erroneous 
principles of neutrality or non-resistance, you allow them to 
force the curse of slavery on that or any other vast and fertile 
held, the broad area of all the surrounding States and Terri¬ 
tories—the whole nation, in factr—will soon fall a prey to 
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tiidr diabolical intrigues and machinations. Thus, if you are 
not vigilant, will they take advantage of your neutrality, and 
make you and others the victims of their inhuman despotism, 
©p not reserve the strength of your arms untU you shall 
have been rendered powerless to strike; the present is the 
proper time for action; under all the circumstances, apathy 
or indifference is a crime. First ascertain, as nearly as you 
can, the precise nature and extent of your duty, and then, 
without a moment’s delay, perform it in good faith. To 
facilitate you in determining what considerations of right, just¬ 
ice and humamty require at your hands, is one of the primary 
objects of this work; and we shall certainly fail in our desire 
if we do hot accomplish our task in a manner acceptable to 
0od and advantageous to man. 

But we are carrying this chapter beyond all ordinary 
bounds ; and yet, there are many important particulars in 
which we have drawn no comparison between the Free 
and Slave States. The more weighty remarks which we 
intended to offer in relation to the new States of the West 
and Southwest, free and slave, shall appear in the succeeding 
chapter. With regard to agriculture, and all the multifarious 
interests of husbandry, wo deem it quite unnecessary to ' 
mpre. Cotton has been shorn of its magic power, 
longer King; commonly called hay, is, it si 

the rigbtM heir to the throne. Commerce, Manufactiu<j8, 
literature, and other, iipportant subjects, shall be considered 
as we progress. , . ^ 
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HOW SLAVEBT CAN BE ABOLISHED. 

'; Onr age, marked ky restless activity jtt abnost all departments of knowledge, 
and by simggles and aspirations before unknown, is stamped by no cliaracter- 
istic more deeply than by a desire to establish or e^nd freedom in the politi¬ 
cal societies of mankind. . . . . Thereare’many persons who pretend to 
admire liberty, but withhold it from the people on the plea that they m-e not 
prepared for it. Unquestionably, all races are not prepared for the same 
E^onnt of Uberty. Bat two things are certain, that all nations, wd espe^iahy 
those belonging to onr own civilized family, prove that they ar.4 prephred for 
the beginning of liberty, by desiring it and insisting upon it, and that jron cai?- 
hot otherwise prepare nations for eiyoymg liberty than by beginii|Bg to estab¬ 
lish it, as yon best prepare nations for a high cWstianity^by beginning to 
preach it.—^L iebeb. 

PEiaLmnsrABY to otfr elucidation of what we conceive to Tbe 
the most diecreel;, fair and feasible plan for the abolition of 
slavery, we propose to offer a few additional reasons why it 
should be abolished. Among the thousand and one argu- 
meiits that present themselyes in support of our position— 
1^oh, before we part with the reader, we shall endeavor to 
define sa clearly, that it shall be regarded as ultra only by 
those who imperfectly understand it—^is the influence which 
slavery invariably exercises in depressing the value of real 
est^e; and as this, is a matter in which the non-slaveholders 
• of the South, of the West, and of the Southwest, are most 
deeply interested, we shall discuss it in a sort pf preamble of 
-some length. 

The slaveholding diarchy say we cannot, abolish slavery 
. Tyithout infringing on the rights of property. Again we tell 

' . 101 
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Iliona we do-not recognize property in men; but even if we 
did, and if we were to inventory tbe negroes at quadruple the 
value of their last assessment, still, impelled by a sense of 
duty to others, and as a matter of simple justice to ourselves, 
we, the non-slaveholders of the South, would be fully war¬ 
ranted in emancipating all the slaves at once, and that, too, 
without any compensation whatever to those who claim to bo 
tbeir absolute masters and owners. We will explain. In 
1850,.the average value per acre, of land in the Northern 
States was $28 07; in the Northwestern $11 39; in the 
Southern; $6 34; and in the Southwestern $6 20. Now, in 
consequence of numerous natural ad.vantages, among which 
may be enumerated the greater mildness of climate, richness 
of soil, deposits of precious metals, ahund.ance, and spacious¬ 
ness of harbors, and. superexcellence of water-power, we con¬ 
tend that had it not been for, slavery, the average value of land 
in aU the Southern and Sontiiwestem States, would have been 
at least equal to tbe average value of the same in the North¬ 
ern States. We conclude, therefore, and we think the con¬ 
clusion is founded on principles of equity, that you, the slave¬ 
holders, are indebted to us, the nourslaveholders, in the suin 
of $22 73, which is the difference between $28 07 and $5 34, 
on every acre of Southern soil in our possession. This claim 
we bring agmnst you, because slavey, which has inured ex- 
duavely to your own benefit, if, indeed, it has been beneficial 
at all, has shed a blighting influence over ow/ lands, thereby 
ke^mg them out of market, and damaging every acre to the 
amount specified. Sirs! are you ready to settle the account ? 
Let us see how much it is. There are in the fifteen Slave 
States, 346,048 slaveholders, and 644,926,720 acres of lajad. 
Now the object is to ascertain how many acres are owned,by 
slaveholders, and how many by non-slaveholders. Suppose 
we estimate five hundred acres as the average landed pro- 
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portyof each slaveholder; will that be fair ? We think it 
will, taking into consideration the fact that 174,003 of the 
whole number of slaveholders hold less than five slaves each—* 
68,820 holding only one each. According to this hypothesis, 
the slaveholders own 173,024,000 acres, and the non-slave¬ 
holders the balance, with the exception of about 40,000,000 
of acres which belong to the General Government. The case 
may be stated thus: 


( Acres owned by Blftveboldera. 

EstImate3-< Acres owocdby the government.. 

( Acres owned by non-slaveholders 


Area of the Slave States 544,926,720 iteres, 

.173,024,000 

.. 40,000,000«=2t8,024,000 

.831,9(6,720 


Now, chevaliers of the lash, and conservators of slavery, the 
total value of three hundred and thirty-one million nme hun¬ 
dred and two thousand seven hundred and twenty acres, at 
twenty-two dollars and seventy-three cents per acre, is sevm 
'biUionfive hundred and forty-four milMon one himdred and 
forty-eight thousand eight hundred and iijoerntyfm doUars; 
and this is onr account against you on a single score. Consi¬ 
dering how yom* pernicious institution has retarded the deve¬ 
lopment of our commercial and manufacturing interests, how it 
, has stified the aspirations of inventive genius; and, above all, 
how it has barred from us the heaven-bom sweet's of literature 
and religion—concernments too sacred to be estimated in a pe¬ 
cuniary point of view—^might we not, with perfect justice and 
propriety, duplicate the amount, and still be accounted modest 
in our demands ? Fully advised, however, of your indigent 
circumstances, we feel it would be utterly useless to call on 
yon for the whole amount that is due us; we shall, therefore, 
in your behalf, make ancJher draft on the fund of non-slavi^ 
holding generosity, and let the account, meagre as it is, sti^nd 
SiB above. Though we have given you all the oflSces, and yon 
have’^en ns none of the benefits of legislation; though w© 
have fought the battles of the South, while you were either 
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lolling in yonr piazzas, or in active fellowship with the enemy, 
endeavoiiiig to filch from us our birthright of freedom ; 
though yoa have absorbed the wealth of our communities in 
sending your own children to iforthern seminaries and col¬ 
leges, or in employing Yankee teachers to officiate exclusively 
in your own families, and have refused to us the limited pri¬ 
vilege of common schools; though you have scorned to 
patronize our mechanics and industrial enterprises, and have 
passed to the North for every article of apparel, utility, and 
adornment ; and though you have maltreated, outraged, and 
defiauded us in every relation of life, civil, social, and politi¬ 
cal, yet we are willing to forgive and forget you, if you will 
but do us justice on a single count. Of you, the introducers, 
aiders and abettors of slavery, we demand indemniScation for 
the damage our lands have sustamed on account thereof; the 
amount of that damage is ^7,544,148,825 ; and now, shs, we are 
ready to receive the money, and if it is perfectly convenient to 
you, we would be glad to have you pay it at once, in specie! 
It will not avail you, sirs, to parley or prevaricate. We must 
have a settlement. Our claim is just and overdue. We have 
already indulged you too long. Your reckless extravagance 
has almost ruined us. We are determined that you shall no 
longer play the profligate, and fare sumptuously every day at 
our expense. How do you propose to settle ? Do you offer 
us your negroes in part payment ? We do not want your 
negroes. We would not have ail of them, nor any numbey 
of them, even as a gift. We hold ourselves above the disre¬ 
putable and iniquitous practices of buying, selling, and owning 
slaves. What we demand is damages in money, or other ab¬ 
solute property, as an equivalent for the pecuniary losses we 
have suffered at your hands. You value your negroes at six¬ 
teen hundred millions of dollars, and propose to sell them to 
us for that sum; we should consider ourselves badly cheated, 
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disgraced for all timej here and hereafter, if we were to 
take them oft yonr hands at sixteen farthings I We tell yon 
emphatically, we are firmly resolved never to degrade ourt 
selves by becoming the mercenai^ purchasers or proprietors 
of human beings. Except for the purpose of liberating them, 
we would not give a handkerchief or a tooth-pick for all the 
slaves in the world. But, in order to show how ridiculously 
absurd are the howls and groans which you invariably set up 
for compensation, whenever we speak of the abolition of 
slavery, we will suppose your negroes are worth all you ask 
for them, and that we are bound to secure to you every cent 
of the sum before they can become free—in which case, our 
accounts would stand thus: ; 


Non-slaveholders’ account against Slaveholders. .tT,644,14?,825 

Slaveholders’account against Non-slaveholdera.,. 1,600,000,00(1 

Balance due Non-slaveholders...... .$5,944,148,825 

How, sirs, we ask you in all seriousness, is it not apparent 
that you have , thus filched from us nearly five times the 
amount of the assessed value of your slaves ? Why, then, do 
you still damor for more? Is it yonr purpose to make the 
game perpetual ? Think you that we wjU ever continue to 
how at the wave of your wand, that we will bring humanity 
into everlasting disgrace by licking the hand that sniites us, 
and that with us there is no point beyond wbich forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue ? Sirs, if these he your thoughts, you 
are laboring under a most fatal delusion. You cSn goad us 
no further; you shall oppress us no longer j heretofore, ear^ 
nestly but submissively, we have asked you to redress tbs 
more atrocious outrages which you have perpetrated against 
us; but what has been the invariable fate of our petitions:? 
With scarcely a penpal, with a degree of contempt that added 
Insult to injury, you have laid them , on the table, and from 
6 * 
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tkence tiliey have been swept into the furnace of oblivion* 
Henceforth, sire, we are demandants, not sappliants. We 
demand our rights—^nothing inore—^nothing less. It is for 
you to decide whether we are to have justice peaceably or by 
positive conipulsion, for whatever consequences may follow, 
we are determined to have it one way'or the other. 

Do yon aspire to become the victims of white non-slave* 
holding, vengeance by day, and of barbarous massacre by the 
negroes at night? Would yon he instrumental in bringing 
upon yourselves, your wives, and your children, a late too 
horrible to contemplate ? Shall history cease to eitb as an 
instance of unexampled cruelty, the Massacre of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew, because the world—^the South—shall have furnished a 
snore direful scene of atrocity and carnage ? Sirs, we would 
not wantonly pinch a single hair from your heads; but we 
have endured long, we have endured much; slaves only of 
the most despicable class would endure more. An enumera¬ 
tion or classification of all the abuses, insults, wrongs, injuries, 
usurpations, and oppressions, to which you have suhjetsted us, 
would fill countless v olumes larger than this; it is our purpose, 
therefore, to speak only of those that affect us most deeply. 
Out of our effects you have long since overpaid yourselves for 
your negroes; and now, sirs, you most emancipate them— 
speedily emancipate them, or we will emancipate them for 
you! 

Slavery has most shamefiilly polluted and impoverished your 
lands; freedom will restore them to their virgin purity, and 
add from twenty to thirty dollars to the value of every acre. 
Correctly speaking, emancipation will' cost you nothing; the 
moment yon abolish slavery, that very moment will the putar 
tive valu® of the slave become actual value in the soil. Though 
there are ten millions of people in the South, and though you, the 
slayehiolders, Are only three hundred and forty-seven thousand 
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in nnmber, you have withia a fraction of one-third of all the 
territory belonging to the fifteen Slave States. You have a 
landed estate of 173,024,000 acres, the present average mar¬ 
ket value of which is only $5 34 per acre; emancipate your 
slaves on Wednesday morning, and on the Thursday follow¬ 
ing the value of your lands, and onrs too, will have increased 
to an average of at least $28 07 per acre. Let us see, there¬ 
fore, even in this one particular, whether the abolition of 
slavery would not be a real pecuniary advantage to you. 
The present total market value of all your landed property, at 
$5 34 per acre, is only $023,248,160. With the beauty and 
sunlight of freedom beaming on the same estate, it would be 
wori^ at $28 07 per acre, $4,856,873,6801 The former sum 
deducted from the latter, leaves a balance of $3,933,625,520, 
and to the full extent of this amount will your lands he in¬ 
creased in value whenever you abolish slavery; that is, pro¬ 
vided you are wise enough to abolish it before it completely 
“ dries up all tbe organs of increasei” Here is a more mani¬ 
fest and distinct statement of the case: • 


Eatlmsted value of Slaveholders’ lands after slavery shall have) «, qui >rDa son 

been abolished.;... .... f , 

Present value of BavebolderB’ lands... .... 028,24S,16() 


Probable aggregate enhancement of value . 


Now, sirs, this last sum is considerably more than twice as 
great as the esffrnated value of all your negroes; and those of 
you, if any thwe be, who are yet heirs to sane minds and 
generous hearts, must, it seems to us, admit that the bright 
prospect which freedom presents for awondeifril increase in 
the v^uc> of real estate, ours as well as yours, to say nothing 
of the thousand other kindred considerations, ought to he 
quite sufficient to induce all the Southern States, in thefr 
sovereign capacities, to abolish slavery at the earliest practi¬ 
cable pisriod, Ton yourselves, instead of losing anything by 
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the emancipatiou of your negroes—eYon though we suppose 
them to be worth every dime of $ 1 , 600 , 000 , 000 , would in this 
one particular, tho increased value of land, realize a net profit 
of over tioenty-three hundred million of dollars. Here are 
the exact tigures: 


Nat increment of value which it is estimated will accrue to 1 

slaveholders’ ianda in consequence of the abolition of V $3,638,625,620 

slavery...) 

Yatatlve value of the slaves..... 3,600,000,OW> 

SlavehoMera’ eatimatsd net landed profits of emancipation. „.. $2,838,625,520 


What is the import of these hgmres ? They are full of 
meaning. They proclaim themselves the financial intercessors 
for Freedom, and with that open-he$rted liberality which is 
so characteristic of the sacred canse in whose behalf they, 
plead, they, propose to pay, you upward of three thousand 
nine hundred million of dollars for the very “ property ” which 
you, in aU. the extravagance of your unchastened avarice, 
co^d not find a heart to price at more than one thousand six 
hundred million. In other words, your own lands, groaning 
and languishing under the monstrous burden of Slavery, an¬ 
nounce their willingness to pay you all you ask for the negroes, 
and O'Ser you, besides, a bonus of more than twenty-three 
hundred million of dollars, if you wiH but convert those lands 
into fi-ee soil I Our lands, also, cry aloud to be spared fiom 
the fiirther pollutions and desolations of slavery; and now,' 
sirs, we want to know explicitly whether, or not, it is your 
intention to heed these lamentations of the ground ? We, 
the non-slaveholders of the South, have many very important 
interests at stake—^interests which, heretofore, you have stea¬ 
dily despised and trampled under foot, hut which, henceforth, 
we shall foster and defend ia utter defiance of all the unhallowed 
influences which it is possible for you, or any other class of 
slaveholders or slavebreeders to bring against us, l^ot tha 
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least lanong these mterests is our landed property^ which, to 
command a decent price, only needs to he disincximhcred of 
Slavery. 

In Lis present condition, we believe, man exercises one of 
the noblest virtues with which heaven has endowed him, when 
without taking any undue advantage of his fellow-men, and 
with a fiiTO, unwavering purpose to coniine his expenditures 
to the legitimate pursuits and pleasures of life, he covets money 
and strives to accumulate it. Entertaining this view, and 
having no disposition to make an improper use of money, we- 
are free to confess that we have a greater penchant for twen¬ 
ty-eight dollars than for five; for ninety than for fifteen i for 
a thousand than for one himdred. South ~ason and 
Dixon’s line we, the non-slaveholders, have 83 r20 acres 

of land, the present average market value of . lacii, as pre¬ 
viously stated, is only $5 34 per acre; by abolishing slavery 
we expect to enhance the value to an average of at least |28 
O'? per acre, and thus realize an average net increase of wealth 
of more than seventy-Jive hundred million of dollars, Ihe 
hope of realizing smaller sums has frequently induced men to 
perpetrate acts of injustice; we can see no reason why the 
certainty of becoming immensely rich in real estate, or other 
property, should make us falter in the performance of a sacred 
duty. 

As illustrative of our theme, a bit of personal history may 
not be out of place in this connection. Only a little while 
has elai>8ed since we sold to an elder brother an interest we 
held in an old homestead which was willed to us many years 
ago by our deceased father. The tract of land, containing two 
hundred acres, or thereabouts, is situated two and a half 
miles west of Mooksville, the capital of Davie Coirnty, Jforth 
Carolina, and is very nearly equally divided by Bear Creek, 
a small tributary of the South Yadldn. More than one-third 
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tibia tract—on wMcli we have ploughed sindhoed, and har¬ 
rowed, many a long summer without ever suffering from tho 
effects of coup de soleil —is under cultivation; the remaining 
portion is a well-timhered forest, in which, without being very 
particular, we counted, while hunting through it not long 
sm6e, sixty-three different kinds of indigenous trees^—to say 
nothing of either coppice, shmhs or plants—among which the 
hickory, oak, ash, beech, birch, and black walnnt, were most 
abundant. No turpentine or rosin is produced in bur part of 
the State; but there are, on the place of which we speak, 
several species of the genus Hnus, by the light of whose flain^ 
hfable knots, as radiated on the contents of some half dozen 
old books which; by hook or by crook, had found their way 
into the neighborhood, we have been enabled to turn the long 
winter evenings to some advantage, and have thus partially 
escaped &om the prison-grounds of those loathsome dungeons 
of SUteracy in which it has hern the constant policy of the 
oligarchy to ke^ the masses, the non-slaveholding whites and 
the negroes, forever confined. The fertility of the soil may 
be inferred from the quality and variety of its natural produc¬ 
tions ; the meadow and the bottom, comprising, perhaps, an 
area of forty acres, are hardly surpassed by the best lands in 
the valley of the Yadkin. A thorough examination of the 
orchard will disclose the fact that considerable attention has 
been paid to the selection of fruits; the buildings are tole¬ 
rable; the water is good. Altogether, tb be fimik, and 
nothing more, it is, for its size, one of the most desirable 
farms in the county, and -will at any time, command the 
maxiibum price of land in Western Carolina. Our brother, 
anxious to become the sole proprietor, readily agreed to give 
us the highest market price, which we shall publish by atid 
by. While reading the “ Baltimore Sun,” the morning after 
we had made the sale, onr attention was allured to a para^ 
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graph headed “ Sales of Beal Estate,” from which, among 
other significant items, we learned that a tract of land con¬ 
taining exactly two hundred acres; and occupying a portion 
of one of the rural districts in the sontheastem part of Penn¬ 
sylvania, near the Maryland line, had been sold the week be¬ 
fore, at one hundred andfive dollars andfifty cents per acre. 
Judging from the succinct account given in the “ Sun,” we 
are of the opinion that, with regard to fertility of soil, the 
Pennsylvania tract always has been, is now, and perhaps al¬ 
ways will be, rather inferior to the one under special conside-' 
ration. One is of the same size as the other; both me used 
for agricultural purposes; in all probability the cnl^essential 
difference between them is this; one is blessed with the pure 
air of freedom, the other is cursed with the malaria of slavery. 
For our interest in the old homestead we received a nominal 
sum, amounting to an average of precisely five ^Uars and 
sipery cents per acre. hTo one but our brother, who wi^ keen 
for the purchase, would have given uc quite so much. 

And now, pray let us ask, what does this narrative teach? 
We shali u^e few words in explanation; there is an-extensive, 
void, but it can be better filled with reflection. The aggre¬ 
gate value of the one tract is $21,100 j^that of the other is 
only $1,120; the difference is $19,980. We contend, therefore, 
in view of all the circumstances detidled, that the advocates 
and retainers of slavery, have, in effect, defrauded our fiuniiy 
out of this last-mentioned sum. In like manner, and on the 
same basis of deduction, we contend that almost every non¬ 
slaveholder, who either is or has been the owner of real estate 
in the South, would in a court of strict justice, be entitled to 
damages—the amount in all cases to be determined with refe- 
fence to the quality of the laud in question. We sa.y this, 
because in violation of every principle of expediency, justice, 
and humanity, and in direct opposition to our solemn pro- 
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tests, slavery was foisted upon us, aud has heeii thus far per¬ 
petuated by and througii the wily intrigues of the oligarchy, 
and by them alone; an.d furthemioi'e, because the very best 
agricultural lands in the Northern States being worth from 
one hundred to one hundred and seventy-five dollars per 
acre, there is no possible reason, except slavery, why the 
more fertile and congenial soil of the South should not be 
worth at least as much. If, on this principle, ire could ascer¬ 
tain, in the matter of real estate, the total indeJitedness of 
the slaveholders to the non-slaveholders, we should doubtless 
find the sum quite equivalent to th . amount estimated on a 
preceding page—17,544,148,826. 

We have recently conversed with two gentlemen who, to 
save themselves from the poverty and disgrace of slavery, 
left North Carolina six or seven years ago, and who are 
now residing in the State of Minnesota, where they have 
accumulated handsome fortunes. One of them had trarolied 
extensively in Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, and other 
adjoining States; and, according to his accoimt, and we 
faiow Mni to be a man of veracity, it is almost impossible 
for persons at a distance, to form a proper conception of the 
nu^nitude of the difference between the current value of 
lands in the Free and in the Slave States of the West. On 
one occasion, embarking at "'vVlieeliBg, he sailed down the 
Ohio; 'Virginia and Kentucky on the one side, Ohio and Indiana 
on the other. He stopped at several places along the river, 
on. the right, bank, then on the left, and so on, imtil he 
arrived at Evansville; continuing his trip, he sailed down jto 
Cairo, thence- up the Mississippi to the mouth of the Des 
Moin^; having tarried at different points along the route, 
sometimes in Missouri, somelimes in JHinois. Wherever he 
fimded on ftee soil, he found it from one to two hundred per 
cent, more yMuable than the «ilave soil on the opposite bs^. 
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if, for instance, the masinaura price of land was eight dollars 
in Kentucky, the minimum price was sixteen in Ohio ; if it 
was seren dollars in Slissouri, it was fourteen in Illinois. 
Furthermore, he assured us, that, so fir as he cotild learn, 
two years ago, when he travelled through the States of 
which we speak, the range of prices of agricultural lands, in 
Kentucky, was frqm three to eight dollars per acre ; in Ohio, 
from sixteen to forty; in Missouri, from two to seven; in 
Illinois, from fourteen to thirty; in Arkansas, from one to 
four; in Iowa, firom six to fifteen. 

In all the old Slave States, as i* well known, there are vast 
bodies of land that can be bought for the merest trifle. We 
know an enterprising capitalist in Philadelphia, who owns in 
his individual name, in the State of Virginia, me hundred 
and thirty thousand acres, for which he paid only thirty- 
seven and a half cents per acre i Some yeai-s ago, in certain 
parts of North Carolina, several large tracts were purchased 
at the rate of tuienty-fme cents per acre ! 

Hiram Berdan, the distinguished inventor, who has fre¬ 
quently seen Freedom and Slavery side by side, and who is, 
therefore, well qualified to form an opinion of their relative 
influence upon society, says: 

: Many comparisons mi^t. he drawn, between the i>ee and the 
Slave States, either of which should he sufiloient to satisfy any man 
that ala,very is not only ruinous to free labor and enterprise, hut 
injurious to morals, and blighting to the soil where it exists. The 
comparison between the States of Michigan and Arkansas, which 
were admitted into the Unior, at the same time, will fsdrly illustraite 
the’difference and vaine of free and slave labor, akwefl as the differ- 
enie of moral and intellectual progress in aFree and in a Slave State. 

‘‘In 18 d^, ft.’08e yoxmg Stars were admitted into the constellafioa 
of the Union. Michigan, with one-half the extent of territory of 
Arkansas, oballenged her aster State for a twenty years’ race, aud 
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named as her rider, * Koither slaveiy, nor involantary servitude, 
unless for tha punishment of crime, shall ever bo tolerated in this 
State.' Arkansas accepted the ohallenge, and named as her rider, 
‘The General Assembly shall have no power to pass laws for the 
emancipation of slaves without the consent of the owners,’ Thus 
mounted, these two States, the one free and the other slave, started 
together twenty years ago, and now, having arrived at the end of 
tho proposed race, let us review and mark the progress of each. 
Michigan comes out in 1856 with three times the population of slave 
Arkansas, with five times the assessed value of farms, farming imple¬ 
ments and machinery, and with eight times the number of public 
Bohools.” 


In the foregoing part of our work, we have drawn com- 
parisoas between the old Free States and the old Slave 
States, and between the new Free States and the new Slave 
States; had we sufficient time and space, we might with the 
most significant results, change this method of comparison, 
by contrasting the new Free States with the old Slave States. 
Can the siavery-extensionists compare Ohio with Yirginia, 
Illinois with Georgia, or Indiana with South Carolina, with¬ 
out experiencing the agony of inexpressible shame? If 
they can, then indeed has slavery debased them to a lower 
deep than we care to contemplate. 

We shall now introduce two tables of valuable and inte¬ 
resting- statistics, to which philosophio and discriminating 
readers will doubtless have frequent occasions to refer. 
Table 11 will show the area of the several States, in ^uare 
miles and in acres, and the number of inhabitants to the 
sqoaie mile in each State; also the grand total, or the ave¬ 
rage, of every statistical column; Table 12 wiH exhibit the 
total number of inhabitants riding in each State, according 
to the census of 1850, the number of whites, the number of 
free colored, and the number of slaves. The recafutuiationg 
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of these tables will be followed by a complete list of the 
number of slaveholders in the United States, showing the 
exact number' in each Soutliem State, and in the District of 
Columbia. Most ’/armly do we commend all these statistics 
to the studious attention of the reader. Their language is 
more eloquent than any possible combination of Roman 
vowels and consonants. We have spared no pains in arrang¬ 
ing them so aa to express at a single glance the great truths 
of which they are composed; and Ave doubt not that the 
plan we have adopted will meet with general approbation. 
Numerically considered, it will be perceived that the slave¬ 
holders are, in reality, a veiy insignificant cl; iS. Of them, 
however, we shall have morfe to say hereafter. 

TASIL.JE 11. 

ARKA op the free and op the Sf.AVE STATSS. 


AREA OP rns FBBB 8TAT5S. 


CaUforn!*,., 
CoQa««Ucat,.| 
nUnois.. ' 




Mldilgaa,... 
N. Raiiti>shir« 
NeirJeitaft>v. 
New York,... 

OMcv-. 

PenMyiv-iTltt 

Rh6telk]and, 

Vermont,... 


166,930 

4,eT4 

65,406 

88,809 

60,914 

81,766 

7,800 

08,248 

9,280 

8,820 

47,000 

89^984 

46,000 

1,806 

10,912 

68,924 


21,687,780 
82,684,960 
20,880,240 
4,999,000 
80,996,690 
6,989,900 
SAM,800 
80,080,000 
26^676,890 
29,440,000 
885,840 
6,686,080 
»4Ane'W0 


inb&bl- 
iMj. mile. 


79.88 

16.87 

29.24 

8.78 

13.86 

127.60 

7.07 

84.28 

68.84 

65.90 

49.K} 

60.26 

118.97 

80.78 

6.66 


812,!»T j892,»ei,080 1 91.91 


AHEA OP THE 8T.ATB OTATSS. 


UelawAre, 
PloiWa,....] 
Georgia,.... 
Keatmsk: ,..j 
Xioaisiana,..| 


N. Carolina, 
ROarolina,. 
Tennessee,.. 


60,728 

62.198 

S,120 

60,2«8 

08,000 

87,680 

41,266 

TI 424 

47,150 
67 ..880 
60,704 
29,836 
46,600 
2S7,50i 
«l,3C-3 


89,C2ff,490 

8S/.-0a,<26 

1,968,800 

9T,9»,620 

37,120,000 

34«a,900 

26,408,200 

7,U9,8«0 

80,179,340 

4»,ns,^ 

82,460,660 
18,605,400 
, 9»,184,«X> 
169,609,680 
‘ 89,166,980 


_r 


861,448 644.891480 


iS.Sl 

4.02 

48.18 
1.4S* 

16.62 

fw.or 

12.66 

(0.41 

19.86 

10.19 
17.14 
89..7S 
21.99 

.88 

W.IT 


iUSOAPlXinLATTON--ABXA. 

Area ot the SIats States,.V.)l,448 sqoare mUes. 

AJea or the Free States,...•18,597 

Balaneesittiitorof mvc 8<4te^ *' 
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FOPDIATION OP THE FKSE AND OP THE SLAVE STATE8-~1860. 


i-0!PULATION 

OF THE FUSE STATES—1850. 


ToU). 


rOTOLATION 

OF THE SLAVE STATES~1850. 


STATKS. Wlillet. Col’d. 


Slaves. Total. 


Iowa,. 

Mtdne,.... 

Maw.. 

Michigan,., 
N. Hamp.,. 
N. Jfjise;,-,. 
NewYorlt,.. 

Ohio,.. 

Penn., 
Rhode la.,.. 
Vormont,.. 


91,685 962 

888,099 T.ega 
StS,084 5,486 
971,154 11, 
191,881 888 

581,818 1,8681 

985,450 9,064 

395,oa 2,683 

817,456 520 

405,509 38,810 
8,048,825 49,069 
1,955,050 25,279 
2,258,160 63,626 
14SA75 3,«70 
818,402 718 

804,756 5351 


92,697 

870,792 

861,«0 

988,416 

192,214 

688,169 

994,614 

897,664 

817,976 

489,819 

8,097,894 


2,811,786 

147,646, 

814,120 

805,291 


Alabama,.. 
Arkanaas,... 
Delaware,.. 
Florida,.... 
Georgia,... 
Kentucky,.. 
Loohiana,.. 
Maryland... 
Mlislulppl,. 
Mlasouri,... 
N. Carolina,! 
a Carolina,' 
Tenuesaee, 
Texaa, ... 
Virginia, . 


761,418 

255,491 

417,948 

296,718 

692,004 

558,028 

274,668 


2,618 

27,468 

a960 

6,422 


842,844 771,6^ 
47,100' 209,897 
2,290 91,582 

89,810 87,445 

381,622, 906,185 
210,9811 982,406 
214,a'9; 517,763 
90,863 688,084 
809,878, 606,528 
87,422 682,044 
288,648 869,089 
884,984 668,607 
289,4591,002,717 
68,161! 212,583 
472,5231,421,661 


|ia268,670195,91618,464,686] 


8,200,8049,612,900 


B8OAPIT0LATION—POPULATION- 
Whitos. 


Total. 

18,208,670 . ia,464,58« 

6,184,477 . 9,612,800 


in flavor of the Free Btatea,. 7,084,198 . 


FREB COLOBSa) AND 8LAV»-186a; 

Free Negrow in Slave State*,. 

ITteeNrtproMlntiiaFreo State*,. 

Kweta irf Free NegfoeaJn the Stave State*,... 


m 


{Saves in the ^ve State*,—...... 

tMeNegroe* in the Save States....... 

Agge^taM WeippFoiiwliatoa of ae Slave Strtta fa 1889^ 
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THE TERRITORIES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUJdBU. 


In<Uau Territory, 
KaiuMW “ 

MinneBota “ 
Nebraska “ 

N. Mexico “ 
Oregon “ 


Utah 


Washington “ 
Colatnbla, Dist. of,. 


71,m 
114,788 
166,026 
885,882 
207,00f 
185,030 
269,170 
123,022 
60 


Pcpnlatioa 

... 6,077 

... 61,617 
... 18,294 
... 11,880 

...*61,687 


Aggregate of Area anO Population,....1,472,121 


148,966 


NUMBER OF SLAFjaOLDERS IN THE DNrrED STATES-ISM. 

Alabama,. 

Ai^ensas, .. 

Colombia, District of,.. —. 

Delaware,.. 

Fiorlaa,. 

6«orgte,.... 

Xentacky,.... 

Isoalriana,.. —. 

VIsfdwIpA.;... 

MtooBrl,V.... 

North Carolina,. 

South Carolina,.. . 

Teimastee,. 

Texas,.r. 

TlrgljUa,..... .. 


8,620 

88,466 


20,670 

16sM9 

28,118 

19,185 


38,eM 

7,747 

66,0^ 


Total number of SiarehoMera In the United States,. 


847,625 


CLASSmOATION OF SI.AVEHOLDER8-1860. 

Islaro,.... 

1 and under 6,. 

6 and under 10,.... 


6 and under 10,...... 80.766 

10 and under 20,... 64,606 

20 and under 80, ..... 29,788. 

60 and under 100,. 6106 

lOOandcnder 2001, ...... l'4TO 


Aggregate numlm of SlaTeholden hi the United States,. 


.* Of fte 51,667 inhabitaote In the DIctxiet at Cohuidiia, la 1850,10,057 v«re Oatarad 

and 8,687 were Slavw, 
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HOW SLAVEKY CAN BE ABOLISHED. 


It thus appears that there are in the United Sates, three 
hundred and forty-seven thousand five hundred and twenty- 
five slaveholders. But this appearance is deceptive. The 
actual number is certainly less than two hundred thousand. 
Professor De Bow, the Superintendent of the Census, informs 
us that “ the number includes slave-hirers,” and furthermore, 
that “ where the party owns slaves in different counties, or in 
different States, he will be entered more than once.” Now 
every Southerner, who has any practical knowledge of 
aflairs, must know, and does know, that every New Year’s 
day, like almost every other day, is desecrated in the South, 
by publicly hiring out slaves to large numbers of non-slave¬ 
holders. The slave-owners, who are the exclusive manufac¬ 
turers of public sentiment, have popularized the dictum that 
white servants are unfashionable; and there are, we arc sorry 
to sayi nearly one hundred and sixty thousand non-slavehold¬ 
ing sycophants, who have subscribed to this false philosophy, 
and who are giving constant encouragement to the infamous 
practices of slaveholding and slave-breeding, by hiring at 
least one slave every year. 

In the Southern States, as in all other slaveholding coun¬ 
tries, there are three odious classes of mankind; the slaves 
themselves, who are cowards; the slaveholders, who are 
tyrants; and the non-slaveholding slave-hirers, who are lick- 
sjnttles. Whether either class is really entitled to the g^tle 
regards of any respectable man or woman in the world, is, 
indeed, a matter grave douht. The slaves, because of thdf 
timidity and mean submission, are abominable; the slave¬ 
holders, because of their unjust and cruel exercise of power, 
are detestable; the non-slaveholding slave-hirers, because of 
thdr uimumly endurance of usnrpation and wrong on the part 
of the domineering moguls of unrighteousness, are contemp- 
talde and to a right-thinking public we submit the question, 
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whether, with one gi-aad concerted kick from all the decent 
peoples of Christendom, every member of these three odious 
classes of mankind ehonld not, as the just penalty of their 
demerits, be at once hurled headlong from the fair face of the 
earth into an abyss of oblivion I 
With the statistics at our command, it is impossible for ua 
to ascertain the exact number of slaveholders and ncn-slaye- 
liolding slave-hirers in the Slave Stal:es j but we have data 
which will enable os to approach very near to the facta. The 
town from which we hail, Salisbury, the capital of RoW:)^ 
County, !N'orth Carolina, contwis about tweiA<y4hr6e hundred 
inhabitants, including three hundred and 8evtaty4wo slaves, 
fifty one slaveholders, and forty-three non-elavehoiding slave* 
hirers. Taking it for granted that this town .furnishes a fair 
relative proportion of all the slavebolding and non-slavehbld-! 
jug sJave-hiiers in the Slave States, the whole number of the 
former, including those who have been “ entered more than 
once,” is one hundred and eighty-eight thousand five hundred 
and fifty-one; of the latter, one hundred and fifty-eight thou-, 
sand nine hundred and seventy-four; and, now, estimating- 
that toere are in Maryland, Virginia, and other grain-growing 
States, £m aggregate of two thousand slave-owners, who have, 
cotton plantations ttocked with negroes in the &r South, wd 
who have been “entered more than once,” we find, as tbe> 
result of our calculations, that the total number of actual 
slaveholders in the Union, is precisely one hundred 
ei^ty-flix thousand five hundred and fifty one—as^foliowa: .. 


HtinbMr of Mtnal •tenlteldmi la tli« UnHe<i 

Hasibfr “ejrtaped momUtitaoaoc**.. 

Uasabcr «t iMB-AiT»hal)BBCi3ikT«-Ulr(n... 

ligncata aa»ba>, aooor^g ( 0 1>« Botr. 


Ihe greater number of non-slaveholding sIsTO-hirerB^ aie a 
kind of third-rate aristocrato—persons formerly owned 
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elayeS) bat -wiiottt slavery, as to its custom, bas d^ged down 
to poverty, leaving them in their iSdso and shiftless pride, to 
eke out a miserable existence over the hapless chattels per¬ 
sonal of other men. 

So it seems that the total number of actual slaveowners 
indnding their entire crew of white non-slaveholding syco¬ 
phants, against whom we have to contend, is but three hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven thousand five himdred and twenty-five. 
Against this army for the defence and propagation of slavery, 
we think it. w ould be an easy matter—^independent of ev ery 
negro in the world, whether bond or free, and without accept¬ 
ing of a single recruit from any one of the Free States, or from 
England, France, or German/—^to muster one at least three 
limes as large, and far more respectable, for its utter extinc¬ 
tion. We hope, however, and believe, that the matter in 
dispute may be adjusted without arraying these armies a^dnst 
each other in hostile attitude. We d^ire peace, not war— 
justice, not blood. Give us fair-play^ secure to us the right 
of discuafion, the freedom of speech, and we will settle the 
difficulty at the ballot-box, not on thebattle-groimd; by force 
of reason, not by force of arms. But we are wedded to one 
purpose from which no earthly power can ever divorce us. 
We are determined to abolish slavery at all hazards—^in defi¬ 
ance of all the opposition, of whatever nature, whidi it is possi¬ 
ble for the propagandists of the system to bring against us. Of 
this they may now take due notice, and govern themselves 
accor^Bngly. 

Before we proceed further, it may be necessary to call 
attention to the feet that, though the ostensible proprietor¬ 
ship of the slaves is vested in fewer individuals than we have 
usually counted in our calculations concerning them, the foroe 
<md drift of our statistics remain unimpaired. In the mmn, 
all our figmes are correct. The tabl^ which we have pre 
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pared, especially, and the recapitiilatioas of those tables, piay be 
relied on with all the confidence thart; is due to American offieial 
integrity; for, as we have substantially remarked on a pre¬ 
vious occasion, the particulars of which they are composed 
have been obtained from the returns of competent census 
Agents, who, with Prof. De Bow as principal, were expressly 
employed to collect them. As for our minor labors in the 
science of numbers, we cheerfully submit them to the cnndid 
scrutiny of the impartial critic. 

Ilius far in giving expression to our sincere and settled 
offoiions, we have endeavored to show, in the first place, that 
slavery is a great moral, social, chdl, and political evil—a dire 
enemy to true wealth, and national greatness, and an atrocious 
crime against both God and man; and, in the second {^e, 
that it is a paramount duty which we owe to heaven^ to the 
earthy to America, to huimmity, to our posterity, to our con¬ 
sciences, and to our pockets, to adopt effectual and judicious 
measures for its immediate suppression. The questions now 
arise. How can the evil be averted ? What are the most 
prudent and practicable means that can be devised for the 
abolition of slavery ? In the solntion of these problems it 
becomes necessary to deal with a muitipHoity of stubborn 
realities. And yet we can see no reason why Horth Carolina, 
in her sovereign capacity, may not with equal ease and suq- 
eess, do what forty-five other States of the world have done 
within the last forty-five years. Hor do we believe any good 
reason exists v/hy Virginia should not perform as great a deed 
in 1869 as did New York in 1799. Massachusetts abol^ed 
slavery in 1780 ; wonld it not be a masterly stroke of policy 
in Tennessee, and every other Slave State, to abolish it in or 
before 1870? 

To rile non-slaveholding whites of the South, as a deeply- 
wronged and vitalW distinct political party, we must look for 
6 
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that change of law, or reorganization of society, which, at an 
eatly day, we hope, is to result in the suhstitution of liherty 
for davery; and under aH the circmnstances, it now becomes 
their duty to mark out an independent course for themselve^^ 
and to utterly contemn and ignore the many base instruments 
of power, animate and inanimate, which have been so frefely 
and so effeciuany used for their enslavement. Steering en¬ 
tirely i^ear of the oligarchy, now is the time for the non-slave¬ 
holders to assort their rights and liberties; never before was 
there such an appropriate period to strike for Freedom in 
the South, 

fitad it not been for the better sense, the purer patriotism, 
and the more practical justice of the non-slaveholders, the 
Middle States and New England would still be groaning and 
grovelling under the ponderous burden of slavery; New York 
would never have risen above the dishonorable level of Yir- 
ginia; Pennsylvania, trampled beneath the iron heel of the 
black code, would have r* nained the unprogressive parallel 
of Georgia; Massach'L.setts would have continued till the pre¬ 
sent time, and Heaven only knows how much longer, the con¬ 
temptible coSqual of South Carolina. 

Succ^ded by the happiest moral effects and the ginndest 
physical results, we have seen slavery crushed beneath the 
wisdom of the non-slaveholding statesmen of the North; fol¬ 
low^ by corresponding influences and achievements, many 
of ns who have not yet passed the meridian of life, are destined 
to see it equally crushed beneath the wisdom of the non- 
slavehoiding statesmen of the South. With righteous indig¬ 
nation, we enter onr protest against the base yet hapless ad- 
misrion that Louisiana and Texas are incapable of producing 
as great statesmen as Rhode Island and Connecticut. What 
has been done for New Jersey by the statesmen of New Jer¬ 
sey, can be done for Kentucky by the stat^bnen of Kentnciy; 
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the wisdom of the former State has abolished slavery j ^ cure 
as the earth revolves on its axis, the wisdom of the latter wiil 
not do less, ^ 

That our plan for the abolition of slavery is the best that 
can be devised, we have not the vanity to contend; bnt that, 
it is a good one, and will do to act upon imtU a better shsST 
have been suggested, we do firmly and conscientiously be¬ 
lieve. Though hut little skilled in the delicate art of surgety, 
we have pretty thoroughly probed Slavery, the frightful tu¬ 
mor on the body politic, and have, we think, ascertained the 
precise remedies requisite for a speedy and perfect cure. 
P6s«bly the less ardent friends of Freedom may object to 
our presciiption, on the ground that some of its ingr^enta 
arf too griping, and that it will cost the patient a deal of 
most excruciating pain. But lec them remember that the 
patient is exceedingly refiractory, that the case is a desperate 
one, and that drastic remedies are indispensably necessary. 
When they shall have discovered milder yet equally eifica- 
ciouB ones, it will be time enough to discontinue the use of 
ours—then no one will be readier than we to discard the ii^ 
fallible strong recipe for the iofallibie mild. Not at the per¬ 
secution of a few thousand slaveholders, but at the restitution 
of natural rights and prerogatives to several million of non- 
slaveholders, do we aim. 

jumscribed on the banner, which we herewith unfurl to the 
worW, with the full and fixed determination to stan^ hy it or 
die by it, unless one of more virtuous efficacy shall be pre¬ 
sented, are the mottoes which, in substance, erabody the 
prmdples, as we conceive, that should govern us in our pa- 
triq^c warfee against the most subtle and insidious foe that 
ever menaced the inaliensble rights and liberties and dearest 
interests of ^uierica; . 

Ist. Thorough Organization and Independent Political 
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A0ion oa the part of the ^Toa-^kveholdiag Whites of the 
,,,,Soiu^^. , . i 

2d. ineligibility of Pro-31avery Slaveholders^Never fuiother 
; vote to «3y oao who advocates the Retention and Pei’petu- 

.1^ Pro-Slavery Foliticians—^No Fel- 

> lowMdp vpith theJH. in ReUgion—^No ASiHation with thejpi 

1 ^ 0 ,Patronage to I^o-Slavery JMerchimtB—Ko Gaest^h^ 
■in ^ve-waitiag Hotels—No Fees to Pro-Slavery Lawyers 
; of Pro-Slavery Physioians—^No andieno© 

, to Pro-Slavery Parsons. > ^ 

Jith, No niore Hiring of Slaves by Non~SJaveh<dders. , ,: 

dthu, Abimpt Discontinuance of Subscription to. Pro-Slavery 
Newspapers. 

7th. The greatest Possible Encouragement to Free White 
Labor, 

This, then, is the outUhe of our scheme for the abolition of 
slaveryin the Southern States. Let it he acted upon with 
due promptitude, and as certain as truth is mightier than ex 
ror, fifteen years will not elapse before every foot of terrtory, 
from the mouth of the Delaware to tl : ^mbogning of the Rio 
; Qrande, shall di'unite forever from the desolations of slavery, 
smdglittor with the ' veis cf freedom. Some time during 
this year, next, or the year following, let there be a g^eral 
convention of non-slaveholders from every Slave State in the 
Union, to deliberate on the momentous issues now pepdii^. 
First, let them adopt measures for holding in restrahtt tlie 
mischievons excesses of the oligarchy; secondly, in order to 
csast off the thralldom which the despotic slave-power has ^t- 
upon them, and, as the first step necessary to be taken 
to regain the inalienable rights and liberties with whic^ they 
were invested by nature, but of which they have been divested 
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Iby tlie Vandalip dealers in hamac flesh, let'*them devise ways 
ifeid ineatoS for the complete amdhilataon of slaveary; thirdly, 
let them put forth aa equitable and comprehensir© j^tfonn, 


cooperation of the milliont) of down-trodden non-slave- ■ 
holders throughout the Southern and Southwestern States. 
IrfSt igS these things be done, not too hastily, but with oalln- 
jieSs, deliberation, prudence and circumspection; if need be, 
let the delegates to the convention continue in session one or 
iti^d weeks; only let their labors be wisely and thm’onghly 
peiformed; let them, on Wednesday morning, preeenVkj the 
pddf Whites of the South & well-digested scheme for the recla¬ 
mation of their ancient rights and prerogatives, and, on the 
Thursday foEowing, slavery in the tThited State® will be worth 
absolutely less than nothing; for then, beades being so des¬ 
picable and precarious that nobody will want it, it will bo a 
lasting reproach to those in Avhose hands it is lodged. 

Were it not that other phases of the subject admonish us 
to be economical of space, we could suggest more than a 
dojsen different plans, either of which, if scrupulously esurried 
out, would lead to a wholesome, speedy, and perfect termina¬ 
tion of slavery. Under all the ciroumstances, howeVer, it 
imgbt be difficult for us—-perhaps it would not be the ea^efet 
thing in the world for anybody else—^to suggest a better plan 
thUn the one above. Let it, or one embodying its pim^pal 
ffeUtures, be adopted forthwith, and the last wail of ^avery 
vrili soon be heard, growing fainter and frinter, till it dies 
ntterly away, to be Succeeded by the jubilant shouts of eman¬ 
cipated millions. 

At the very moment we write, as has been the case ever 
sihcC the Umted States have had a distinct national eristenoe, 
and as will always continue to be the case, unless right tti- 
ttmpha over wrong, all the civil, poKtical, and other offic^ 
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witltm the gift ocf the South, are filleu with iiegro-uursed in- 
cunsheuts ftom title ranks of .that aartM hand of misanthropos 
--^hreo hundred and forty-seven thousand in liumher—who, 
for the moat part, obt^ their living by breeding, buying and 
Sluing slaves^ The magistrates in the villages, the constables 
in the distriots^ the commissioners of the towns, the mayors 
of the chaes, the ^eri£& of the counties, the judges of the ya- 
mu« courts the membeva of the legislatures, the govemors 

■ Of the State% the representatives and senators in Congr^s— 

■ are all jdavehoMers. Nor does the catalogue of thmr usorpa- 
taona. end here. By means of ranch barefaced arrogance and 
corruption, they have obtained contrOiof the General Gov¬ 
ernment, and ail the consuls, ambassadors, envoys extraordi- 
ilary, and ministers plenipotentiary, who are chosen from the 
South, and commissioned to foreign coimtries, are selected 
with especial reference to the purity of their pro-slavery an¬ 
tecedents. If credentials have ever been issued to a single 
non-slaveholder of the South, we are ignorant of both ^e 
&et and the hearsay; indeed, it wonlS be very strange if this 
mudh abased dasa of persons were permitted to hold impor¬ 
tant offices abroadi when they are not allowed to hold unim¬ 
portant ones at home. 

And, then, there is the Presidency of the United States, 
whidi office has been held forty-eight years by slaveholders 
from the South, and only twenty years by ndn-siaveholders 
frxnn the North. Nor is this the full record of oligarcMeal 
obtrusion. On an average, the offices of Secretary of State, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of the Interior, Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy, Secretary of War, Postmaster-General and 
Attomey-Generd, have been nnder the control of dave- 
drivers nearly two-thirds of the time. Ihe CMef Justices 
and the Assodate Jissticeg of the Supreme Court oi the 
United States, the Presidents pro tern, of the Senate, and the 
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Speakers of the Hotfse of Representatives, have, in a large ma¬ 
jority of instances, been slave-breeders &om the Southern 
side of the Potomac. Five alave-holdmg Presidents have 
been reSiected to the chief magistracy of the Republic, while 
no nour-shn eholder has ever held th\s office more than a single 
term. Thus we see plainly that even the non-slaveholders of 
the North, to whose freedom, energy, enterprise, intelligence, 
wealth, population, power, progress, and prosperity, our ooun- 
tiy id ahnc^t exclusively indebted for ito high position among 
the nations of the eai th, have been arrogantly denied a due 
participation in the honors of federal office. When “the sum 
of all villainies ” shall have ceased to exist, then the r^hts of 
the non-slaveholders of the North, of the Souths of the East, 
and of the West, will be duly recognized mid respected; not 
before. 

For the last sixty-eight years, slaveholders have been the 
sole and constant representatives of the South, and what have 
they acoomjffished ? It requires but little time and fow 
words, to teli the story of their indiscreet and unhalioWed 
* performances. In foot, with what we have already said^ges- 
tures alone would suffice to answer the inqmry. We csan 
make neither a more truthful nor emphatic reply than to point 
to ohr thinly inhabited States, to our fields despoiled of their 
virgin soil, to the desfucable price of lauds, to our imvisked 
dries and towns, to our vacant harbors and idle water-power, 
to the dreary absence of shipping and in&nufectorie3, .to our 
impensioned soldiers of the Revolution, to the millions of liv¬ 
ing monuments of ignorance, to the squalid poverty of the 
whites, and to the utter wretchedness of the blacks. 

Either directly or indirectly, are pro-slavery pofitioians, who 
have ost^tatiously set up preteudons to statesmanship, le- 
sponsiblefor every dishonorable weakness and inequality thut 
etists between the North and the South. Let them shirk 
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if they <3aa j but it is morally iitopossible fbr 
tbem to do so. We fenow bo w ready tliey hare always been 
to cite the Etimefical stren^h of the Korth, as a valid excuse 
for their inability to procure appropriations from the General 
Gorermheiit, for porposos of internal improvement, for the 
estafcHslanont of lines of ooean BteanMrs to South ‘American 
and Enropefnii ports, and for the aocompliabment of Other 
Oli^ects. Before that apology ever escapes their lips agdn, 
lot thOni renieniber that the ntunerit^ weakness of the South 
is ttttribtatable to their own imbecile statism. Had 

the Southern States, in accordance with the principles enun- 
dated ln the Declaration of Independence, abolished slavery 
at the same time the ITorthem States abolished it, there 
wOuid hare been, long since, and most assuredly at this mO- 
mout, a larger, wealthier, wiser, and more powerful popula¬ 
tion, south of Mason and Dixon’s line, than there now is north 
of it. Ibis feet being so well established that no reasonable 
man denies it, it is evident that the oligarchy will have to de¬ 
vise another subterfuge for even temporary relief 
Dntn slavery and slaveholders cease to be the only fovored 
objects of legislation in the South, the North will continue 
to maintain the ascendency in every important particular. 
With fbose infamously mean objects out of the way, it would 
not require the non-slaveholders of the South more than a quar¬ 
ter of a ^tury to bring her up, in all respects, to a gloriotJS 
•equality with the North; nor would it take them much longer 
to surpass the latter, which is the most vigorous and honor¬ 
able rival that they have in the world. Three-quarters of a 
century hence, if slavery is abolished within the next ten 
years, as it ought to be, the South W31, we believe, be as 
much greater than the North, as the North is now greater 
thw the South. Three-quarters of a century hence, if the 
Soi^ retains slavery, which God forbid! she will be ;o the 
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mudi Uie same that Polaad is to Kuseiay that^nhNls 
to Spam, 0** that Ireland is to England. ' 

"V^at W8 want and must have, as the only sure means of 
att^ing to a position worthy of sovereign States in this 
en^infently progressive and utilitarian age, is an energetic, 
il^telligent, enterprising, virtuous, and nnshaokled popuktioa; 

{^trammelled Press, and the ^eedom of Speech.: For 
ourselves, as white people, and for the negroes and other 
^rsons of whatever color or condition, we dexnand all the 
rtghts, interests and prerogatives, that are goaranteed to 
corresponding classes of mankind in the l^orUi, in En^and, 
in France, in Germany^ or in any other civilized and 
ened conntry. Any propositiou that naay bo offered conced» 
ing less than thin demand, wUl be promptly and disdainfally 
rejected. 

Speaking of the non-slaveholders of the .South, George M. 
Weston, a zealous co-laborer in the cause of hVeedoro, says; 

“The non-sdaveholding whites of the South, being not less than 
seven-tenths of the whole number of whites, would seem to be enti- 
iled tosome inquiry into their actual condition ; and especialTy, as 
they have no real political wei^t or consideration in the country, 
and litfle^ opportunity to speak for themseives. I haVe hwh fdf 
bwen^ yearn a reader of Southern newspapers, and a reader 
hea^ of OoBgressional debates; but, in ell tindr^ tiBie, I do nut 
rert>lleot ever to have seen or heard these non-slavehoidiiig whites 
merred to by Southern ‘gentlemen,’ as constituting any part of 
what they call ‘ the South."' When the rights of the South,, ur its 
wrongs, or its policy, or its interests, or its institutions, are spoken 
o^ iefereuce is always intended to the rights, wrongs, ixdioy, inte¬ 
rs^ and inrtltutions of the three hundred and forty-seven thousand 
riaveholders' JTobody gets into Congress from the South bntby 
thrtr direetion; nobody speaks at Waidiington for any Southerti 
except thein. Yet there 1% at the South, quite anotiiear 
inters than tiieiits ; embracing from two to three thnOB •« u^y 
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v#Mlo ;p««l^ ^ tad, as wo shall preaestly seo, entittod totho deopaBt 
•annpai&y afiid <K»»m!aerati<m, ia tIoW of tho material, HateUeetoal, 
'«Qd mpi^ privatious to which it has been sabjeoted, the degradatiiAx 
to which it has alreadj been reduced, acd the still more fearfbl 
deg^dat^on with which it is threatened by the inevitable operation 
of eristing causes and indnenoes.” 

fcUowing extract, from a paper on “ Domestic Mmiu- 
fruitares in the South and West,” published by M. Tarver, of 
Missouri, may be appropriately introduced in this connectioit; 

“ The non-^vebolders possess, generally, bnt very small mews, 
and the land which they possess is almost universal poor, and'so 
af^o Ihat a scanty sulMistenoe is ^ that can be derived frdmi its 
cohdvation ;.«nd the more ferHle soil, being in the posseSsioU bf the 
alaviriiinlders, mnst ever remain out of the power of those who have 
none. This state of things is a great drawback, and bears heavily 
and depresses the morid energies of the p<»}rer classes. The 
aeqnirition of a respectable position in the scale of wealth appears so 
d^call^ that they deeline the hopeless pursuit, and many of them 
settle doWn into habits of idleness, and become the almost passive 
Wbieots of all its consequences. And I lament to say that I have 
observed, of late years, that an evident deterioration is taking place in 
tibia part bf the population, the y ounger portion of it being less edu¬ 
cated, less industrious, and in every point of view less respeotikble 
ihiih fridr aiieestors.” 

' i JEqoadly worthy oi attention is the testimony of €knr; Ham- 
immd, of South Oarolina, who says: 

According to the best calculation, which, in the absenn^ of sta- 
tlstio fhcts, can be made, it is believed, tluit of the three hunted 
thousand white inhabitants of South Carolina, theire are not less thsn 
fifty thousand whose industry, such as it is, and compensated as it is, 
is not, in the present condition of things, and does not promise to be 
hetetifter, adequate to p ro cur e thmn, honestly, such a support as every 
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wMte person is, and feels himself entitled to. And this, to 
eoxigralaon, is, perhaps, the heaviest of the weights that press npon 
the springs of our prosperity, l^iost of those now follow agrioultwsl 
pursuite, in feeble, yet iiyurious competition with slave labor, gome, 
perhaps, not more from- inclination than from the want of due en¬ 
couragement, can scarcely bo said to work at alL They obtain a 
precarious subsistence, by occasion.il jobs, by hunting, by iishlng, 
sometimes by plundering fields or Folds, and too often by what is, 
m its effects, far worse—trading with slaves, and seducing them to 
plunder for their benefit.” 

Conjoined with the sundry plain, str^ghtforward facts 
wliichhave issued from our own pen, these ejdiracts show 
conclusively that immediate and independent political action 
on the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the South, is, 
wdth them, a matter both of positive duty, and of the utmost 
importance. As yet, it is in their power to rescue the South 
from the gulf of shame and gnilt, into which slavery has 
plunged her; but if they do not soon arouse themselves firom 
their apathy, this power wall be wrenched from them, and 
then, unable $o resist the strong arm of the oppressor, they 
wBi be completely degraded to a social and political level 
with the negroes, whose condition of servitude in the 
meantime, become iUr more abject and forlorn tlum it is now'. 

In addition to the reasons which we have already 4(8S%ned 
why no slavoerat should, in the future, be elected to any 
{flffij^'whatOYer, there are othora that deserve to-be eairefriUy 
considered. Among these, to speak phunly, may be 
tioned the ill-breeding and the rufiSanism of slaveholding 
ofBciaK Tedious, indeed, would be the task to mnoneratc 
all the homicides, duels, assaults and batteries, and other 
crimes, of which they are the authors in the course of a sin^e 
yew. To the general reader their career at the seat of 
Government is well known; there, on frequent oopi^onf. 
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choking with rage at seeing their wretched sophistries scat¬ 
tered to the winds by the logical reasoning of the champions 
of Freedom, they have oveistepped the bounds of common 
decency, vacated the chair of honorable controversy, and, in 
the most brutal and cowardly manner, assailed their unarmed 
opponents with bludgeons, bowie-knives and pistols. Com¬ 
pared with some of their barbarisms at borne, however, their 
frenzied ouslaughts at the national capital have been hut the 
simplest breaches of civil deportment; and it is only for the 
purpose of avoiding personalities that we now refrain from 
divulging a few instances of the unparalleled atrocities which 
they have perpetrated in legislative haUs south of the Poto¬ 
mac. Nor is it alone in the national and State legislatures 
that they substitute brute force for genteel behavior and 
aouti^ess of intellect. Neither court-houses nor public streets, 
hotels nor private dwellings, rum-holes nor law-offices, are 
held sacred from their murderous conflicts. About certmn 
silly abstractions that no practical business man fever allows 
to occupy his time or attention, they are eternally wrangling; 
and th\is it is that rencounters, duels, homicides, and other 
demonstrations of personal violence, have become so popular in 
all slaveholding communities. A few years of entire freedom 
from the cares and perplexities of public life would, we have 
no doiibt, greatly improve both their mannera and their 
morals; and we suggest that it is a Chiistian duty, which 
devolves on the non-slaveholders of the South, to disrobe 
them of the mantle of office, which they have so long worn 
ivith disgr ace to themselves, injustice to their constituents, 
and ruin to their country. 

But what shall we say of such men as Botts, Stuart, and 
Macfarland of Virginia; of Ra^or, Morehead, and Graham 
of North Carolina; of Davis and Hoffinan of Maryland; 
of Blair, Brown and Bates of Missouri; of thn MaxshaUs of 
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Kentucky; and of Kelson and Etheridge of Tennesgee ? All 
these gentlemen, and many others of the same school, enter¬ 
tain, we believe, sentiments similar to those that were enter¬ 
tained by the immortal Fathers of the Republic—that slavery 
is a great moral, social, civil, and political evil, to be got rid 
of at the earliest practicable period—-and if they do, in order 
to secure our votes, it is only necessary for them to “ have 
the courage of their opinions,” to renounce Slavery, and to 
come out frankly, fairly and squarely in favor of Freedom. 
To neither of these patriotic sons of the South, nor to any 
one of the class to which they belong, would we give any>^ 
offence whatever. In onr strictures on the criminality of 
pro-slavery demagogues we have had heretofore, and shall 
have hereafter, no sort of reference to any respectable.atave- 
holder—^by which we mean, any slaveholder who admits the 
injustice and inhumanity of slaveiy, and who is not averse to 
the discussion of measures for its speedy and total extinction. 
Such slaveholders are virtually on our side—that is, on the 
side of the non-slaveholding whites, with whom thoy may very 
properly be classified. On this point, once for all, we desire to 
be distinctly understood; for it would be manifestly unjust not 
to discriminate between the anti-slavery proprietor who owns 
slaves by the law of entailment, and the pro-slavery proprie¬ 
tor who engages in the traffic, and becomes an aider and 
abettor of the system from sheer turpitude of hearty hence 
the {ffopriety of this special disclaimer. 

If we have a correct understanding of the posiuons which 
riiey assumed, some of the gentlemen whose names are written 
above, gave, during the last Presidential campaign, ample evi¬ 
dence of their unswerving devotion to the interests of the great 
majority df the people, the non-slaveholding whites j and it is 
ottr unbiased opinion that a more positive triith ismowhere 
recorded in Holy Writ, than Kenneth Raynor ut^bred, ^hen 
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said, in substance, that the greatest good that could po&> 
sibly happen to this country would be the complete over^ 
throw of Black .Demooi*aey, o&'os the pro-slavery party, which 
basfi>r its head and front the Bitchies and Wises of Virginia, 
and for its caudal termination the Beitts and QuatUebums of 
South Carolina. 

Peculiarly illustrative of the material of which sham deanocv 
racy is composed was tho vote polled at the Five Points 
precinct, in tiie city of New Tork, on the 4th of November, 
1866, when James Buchanan was chosen President by, a 
minority of the people. We will produce the figures; 

Five Points Precinct, Now Yorlc. City, 1866. 

Votes cast for James Buchanan.... 6M 

“ “ John 0. Fremont . 18 

.« “ MUlard FiUmore.. .. 9 

It will be recollected that CoL Fremont’s majority over 
Buchanan, in the State of New York, was between seventy- 
eight and seventy-nine thousand, and that he ran ahead of 
the FiUmore ticket to the number of nearly one hundred and 
fifty-one thousand. We have not the shadow of a doubt that 
he is perfectly satisfied with Mr. Buchanan’s triumph at the 
Five Points, which, with the exception of the slave-pens in 
Southern cities, is, perhaps, the most vile and heart-sickening 
loicality in the United States. 

One of the most noticeable and commendable features of 
the last general election is this : almost every State, whose 
inhabitants have enjoyed the advantages of free soil, free 
labor, free speech, free presses, and free schools, and who 
have, in consequence, become great in numbers, in virtue, in 
wealth, and in wisdom, voted for Fremont, the Republican 
cfffididate, who was pledged to use his influence for the 
extension of like advantages to other parts of the country. 
On the other hand, with a single honorable exception, all the 
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States which “-have got to hating everything with the prefix - 
Free, from free negroes down and up through the whole 
catalogue—free farms, free labor, free society, free will, free 
thinking, free children, and fr ee schools,” and which have 
exposed their citizens to all the perils of numerical weakness, 
absolute ignorance, and hopeless poverty, voted for Buchanan, 
the Democratic candidate, who, in reply to the overtures of 
Ms pro-slavery partisans, had signified his willmgnes?. to pur¬ 
sue a policy that would perpetuate and disseminate, without 
limit, the multitudinous evils of human bondage. 

That less than three per cent, of those-who voted for CoL 
Fremont, that only about Jive per cent, of those who gave 
their suffrages to Mr. Fillmore, and that more than eighteen 
per cent, of those who supported Mr. Buchanan, were per¬ 
sons over one and twenty years of age who coold not read 
and write, are estimates which we have no doubt are not far 
from the truth, and wMch in the absence of reliable statistics, 
we venture to give, hoping, by tbeir publicity, to draw closer 
attention to the fact, that the illiterate foreigners of the 
N’oi'th, and the unlettered natives of the South, were cor¬ 
dially united in their suicidal adherence to the pro-slavery 
party. With few exceptions, all tlia intelligent non-slave- 
holders of the South, in concert with the more respectable 
slaveholders, voted for Mr. FiJJmore; certain rigidly patriotic 
persons of the former class, whose hearts were so entirely 
with the gallant Fremont that they refused to vote at all— 
simply because they did not dare to express their preference 
for him-~form the exceptions to which we allude. 

Though the Whig, Democratic, and Know-N’othing news¬ 
papers, in all the States, free and slave-, denounced Col. Fre¬ 
mont as m, intolerant Catholic, it is now generally conc^ed 
that he was nowhere supported by the peculiar friends of 
Pope. Pius IX. The votes polled at the Five Points precinct, 
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wMeh is almost exclusively inhabited by low Irish Catholics, 
show how powerfully the Jesuitical influence was brought to 
bear against him. At that delectable locality, as we have 
already shown, the timid Sage of Whes claud received five 
hundred and seventy-four votes—whereas the dauntless 
Finder of Empire received only sixteen. 

True to their instincts for Freedom, the Germans, generally, 
voted the right ticket, said they will do it again, and continue 
to do it. With the intelligent Protestant element of the 
Fatherland on our side, we can well afford to dispense with 
the ignorant Catholic element of the Emerald Isle. In the 
influenC’iS which they exert on, society, there is so little dif. 
ferenee between Slavery, Popery, and Negro-driving Democ¬ 
racy, that we are not at all surprised to see them going band 
in hand in their diabolical work of inhumanity and desolation. 

There is, indeed, no lack of evidence to show that the 
Democratic party of to-day is simply and unreservedly a 
sectional slavery party. On the 15th of December, 1856, but 
a few weeks subsequent to the appearance of a scandalous 
message from an infemous governor of South Carolina, 
recoKonending the reopening of the African slave trade, 
Emerson Etheridge of Tennessee—^houor to his name!—sub¬ 
mitted, in the HouF,e of Representatives, the foUowing timely 
resolution: 

“ Besolved—^That this House regard all suggestions or propositions 
of every kind, by whomsoever made, for a revival of the slave trade, 
as shocking to the moral pentiments of tlie enlightened portion of 
mankind, and that any. act on the part of Congress, legislating for, 
conniving at, or legalizing that horrid and inhnman traffic, vsronld 
instly subject the CTnited States to the reproach and execration of 
an civilized and Christian people thronghont the world.^’ 

Who voted/or this resolution ? and who voted againat it ? 
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Let the yeas and nays answer; they are on record, and he 
who takes the tronhle to examine them will find that the 
resolution encountered no opposition worth mentioning, 
except from members of the Democratic party. Scrutinize 
the yeas and nays on any other motion or resolution affecting 
the question of slavery, and the fact that a majority of the 
members of this party have uniformly voted for the retention 
and extension of the “ sum of all villianies,” will at onoe be 
apparent. 

For many years the slave-driving Democrats of the South 
have labored most strenuously, both by day and by night—* 
we regret to say how unsuecessfiiUy—to point out abolition 
proclivities in the Whig and Know-Nothing parties, the lat¬ 
ter of which is now buried, and deservedly, so deep in the 
•depths of thO dead, that it is quite preposterous to suppose 
it will ever see the light of resurrection. 

For its truckling concessions to the slave power, the Whig 
party merited defeat, and defeated it was, and that, too, in 
the most decisive and overwhelming maniier. But there is 
yet in this party much vitality, and if its friends will reorgan¬ 
ize, detach themselves from the burden of Slavery, and hoist 
the fair flag of Freedom, the time may come, at a day by no 
. means remote, when their hearts will exult in triumph over 
the ruins of miscalled Democracy. 

It is not too late, however, for the Democratic party to 
secure to itself a pure renown and an almost certain perpetu¬ 
ation of its power. Let it at once discard the worship of 
Slavery, and do earnest battle for the principles of Freedom, 
and it will live victoriously to a period far in the future. On 
the other hand, if it does not soon repudiate the fatal here¬ 
sies which it has incorporated into its creed, its doom will he 
inevitable, Until the black flag entirely disappears from its 
array, we warn the non-slaveholders of the South to repulse 
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and keep it, at a distance, as they would the emblazoned 
skull and cross-bones that flout them from the flag of the 
pirate. 

With regard to the sophistical reasoning which teacher, 
that abolitionists, before abolishing slavery, should compen¬ 
sate the slaveholders for all or any number of the negroes in 
their possession, we shall endeavor not to be wearisome; but 
wishing to brace our arguments, in every important particu¬ 
lar, with unequivocal testimony from men whom we are 
accustomed to regard as models of political sagacity and 
integrity—^from Southern men as far as possible—we here¬ 
with present an extract from a speech delivered in the Vir¬ 
ginia House of Delegates, January 20, 1832, by Charles 
James Faulkner, whose sentiments, as then and there 
expressed, can hardly feil to find a response in the heart of, 
every intelligent, upright man; 

“ But, sir, it is said, that Society having conferred this property on 
the slaveholder, it cannot now take it from him without an adequate 
compensation, by which is meant full value. I may be singular in 
the opinion, but I defy the legal research of the House to point mo 
to a principle recogpized by the law, even in the ordinary course of 
its adjudications, where the community pays for property which is 
removed or destroyed because it ia a nuisance, and found injurious to 
that society. There is, I humbly apprehend, no such principle. 
There is no obligation upon society to continue your right one moment 
after it becomes injurious to the best interests of society; nor to com¬ 
pensate you for the loss of that, the deprivation of which is demanded 
by the safety of the State, and in which general benefit you partici¬ 
pate as a member of the community. Sir, there is to my mind a 
manifest distinction between condemning private property to be ap¬ 
plied to some beneficial public purpose, and condemning or removing 
private property which is ascertained to be a positive wrong to soci¬ 
ety. ' It is a distinction which pervades the whole genius of the law; 
and is fouu^od upon idea, that any man who holds property 
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injuriotis to the peace of that sixsiety of which he is a member, thereby 
violates the condition upon the observance of which his right to the 
property is alone guaranteed. For property of the first class con¬ 
demned there ought to be compensation; but for tire property of the 
latter class, none can be demanded upon principle, none accorded as 
a matter of right. 

It is conceded that, at this precise moment of our legislation, 
slaves are injurious to the interests and threaten the subversion and 
ruin of this Commonwealth. Their present number, their increasing 
number, all admonish us of this. In different terms, and in xQore 
measured language, the same fact has been conceded by all who have 
yet addressed this House. ‘ SomethiTig mmt he dme^ emphatically 
exclaimed the gentleman from Dinwiddie; and I thought I could per¬ 
ceive a response to that declaration, in the countenances of a large 
majority of this body. And why must something be done? Becanse 
if not, says the gentleman from Campbell, the throats of all the 
vihiU people of Virginia will be cut. ‘ No,’ says the gentleman from 
Dinwiddie, ‘the whites cannot he conquered — the throats of the 
'hlaeka will be cut.’ It is a trifling difference, to be sure, sir, and 
matters not to the argument. For the feet is conceded, that one race 
or the other must be exterminated. 

“ Sir, such being the actual condition of this Commonwealth, I ask 
if we would not be justified sow, supposing all considerations ofiKdicy 
and humanity concurred, without even a moment’s delay, in staving 
off this appalling and overwhelming calamity ? Sir, if this immense 
negro population .^ere now in arms, gathering into black and formi¬ 
dable masses of attack, would that man be listened to, who spoke 
about property, who prayed you not to direct yonr artillery to such 
or such a point, for you would destroy some of Ais property ? Sir, to 
the eye of the statesman, as to the eye of Omniscience, dangers 
pressing, and dangers that must mcetsarily press, are alike present. 
With a single glance he embraces Virginia now, with the elements of 
destruction reposing quietly upon her bosom, and Virginia as lighted 
fromjone extremity to the other with the torch of servile insurrec¬ 
tion and massacre. It is not sufficient for him that the match is not 
yet applied. It is enough that the magazine is open, Mid the match 
will shortly be applied. 
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" (Sir, It is Ime in natiortal as it is in private contracts, that loss and 
iiyury to on© party may constitnte es fair a consideration as gain to 
the other. Does the slaveholder, Tvhile he is enjoying Ms slaves, re¬ 
flect tipou the deep injury and incalenlahle loss which the possession 
of that property inflicts upon the true interests of the country? 
Slavery, it is admitted, is an evil—^it is an institution which presses 
heavily ag.aiiagt the best interests of the State. It banishes free white 
labor*, It jacterniinate® the mediamo, the artisan, the manufacturer. 
It deprives them of occupation. It deprives them of bread. It con¬ 
verts the onej^ of a community into indolence, its power into imbe¬ 
cility, its oflBicienoy into weakness. Sir, being thus injurious, have 
we not a right to demand its eirtermination? Shall society suffer 
that the slaveholder may continue to gather his etop of human flesh I 
"What is his mere pecuniary claim compared with the great interests 
of the common weal? Must the country languish, droop, die, that 
the davehoMer may flourish? Shall all the interests ho subservient 
to one—ail rights subordinate to those of the slaveholder? Has not 
the mechanic, have not the middle classes their rights—rights incom¬ 
patible with the existence of slavery? 

“Sir, so great and overshadowing are the evils of slavery, so sensi¬ 
bly are they felt by those who have traced the causes of our national 
decline—so perceptible is the poisonons operation of its principles in 
the varied and diversified interests in this Commonwealth, that all 
whose minds are not warped by i rejudice or interest, most admit 
that the disease has now assumed that mortal tendency, as to justify 
the application of any remedy which, nnder the great law of State 
necessity, we might consider advisable.” 

At onc^ let the good and true men of this coimtry, the 
patriot sons of the patriot fathers, determine that the sun 
which rises to celebrate the centennial anniversary of our na¬ 
tional independence, shall not set on the head of any slave 
within the limits of this Republic. Will not the non-slave¬ 
holders of the North, of the South, of the East, and of the 
West, heartily, unanimously sanction this proposition ? Will 
ib not be cheerfully indorsed by many of the slaveholders 
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themselves ? Will any respectable man enter a protest agmust 
it ? On the 4th of July, ISYO—sooner if we can—^let us make 
good, at least so far as we are concerned, the Declaration of 
Independence, which was proclaimed in Philadelphia on the 
4th of July, 1776 —that “all men are endowed by their Crea¬ 
tor with certain inalienable rights; that, among these, are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed ; that whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to insti¬ 
tute a new government, laying its foundation on such prind- 
ples, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness.” In 
purging our land of the iniquity oi negro slavery, we shall 
only be carrying on the great work that was so successfully 
commenced by our noble sires of the Revolution; some future 
generation may possibly complete the work by annulling the 
last and least form of oppression. 

To turn the slaves away from their present homes—away 
from all the property and means of support which their labor 
has mainly produced, would be unpardonably cruel—exceed¬ 
ingly unjust. Still more cruel and unjust would it be, how¬ 
ever, to the non-slaveholding whites no less than to the negroes, 
to grant further toleration to the existence of slavery. In any 
event, come what will, transpire what may, the system mnst 
be abolished. The evils, if any, which are to result from abo¬ 
lition, cannot, by any manner of means, be half as great as the 
evils which are certain to overtake us in case of its continuance. 
The perpetuation of slavery is the cUmax of iniquity. 

Two hundred and tliirty-nine years have the negroes in 
Arnerica been held in inhuman bondage. During the whole 
of this long period they have toiled unceasingly, from the 
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grejr of dawn till the dusk of eve, for their cruel taskmasters, 
who have rewarded them with scanty allowances of the most 
inferior qualities of victuals and clothes, with heartless sepa- 
rarions of the tenderest ties of kindred, with epithets, with 
scoldings, with execrations, and with the lash—and, not un- 
fwquently, with the fatal bludgeon or the more deadly wea¬ 
pon. From the labor of their hands, and from the finit of 
their loins, the human-mongers of the South have become 
wealthy, insdent, corrupt and tyrannical. In reason and in 
conscience, it must be admitted, the slaves might claim for 
themselves a liberal allowance of the proceeds of their labor. 
If they were to demand an equal share of all the property, 
real and personal, which has been accumulated or produced 
throu^ their efforts, Heaven, wo believe, would recognize 
them ^ honest claimants. 

Elsewhere we have shown, by just and liberal estimates, 
that, on the single score of damages to lands, the slaveholders 
are, at this moment, indebted to the non-siaveholding whites 
in the extraordinary sum of $7,544,148,825. Considered in 
connectiou with the righteous claim of wages for services 
which the negroes might bring against their masters, these 
figures are the heralds of the significant fact that, if strict 
justice could bo meted out to all parties in the South, the 
slaveholders would not only be stripped of every dollar, but 
they would become in law as they are in reality, the hopeless 
debtors of the myriads of unfortunate slaves, white and black, 
who are now cringing, and fawning, and festering around 
them. 

For the services of the blacks from the 20th of August, 
1620, up to the 4th of July, 1869-—an interval of precisely two 
hundred and forty-eight years ten months and fourteen days 
—their masters, if unwilling, ought, in our judgment, to be 
compelled to grant them their freedom, and to pay each and 
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every one of them at least sixty dollars cash in hand. The* 
a gg regate sum thus raised would amount to about two hun* 
dred and fifty million of dollars, which is less than tie total 
market value of two entire crops of cotton—-one-half of whidi 
sum would be amply sufficient to land every negro in this 
coimtry on the coast of Liberia, whither, if we had the power, 
we would ship them all within the next six months. As 
a means of protection against the exigencies which might ‘ 
arise from a sudden transition from their present homes in 
America to their futures homes in Africa, and for the purpose 
of enabling them there to take the iniatory step in the walks 
of civilized lif^ the remainder of the sum—say about one 
himdred and twenty-five million of dollars—might, very pro¬ 
perly, be equally distributed amongst them after their arrival 
in the land of their fathers. 

Dr. James Hail, the Secretary of the Maryland Colonization 
Society, informs us that the average cost of sending negroes 
to Liberia does not exceed thirty dollars eachj and it is his 
opinion that arrangements might be made on an extensive 
plan for conveying them thither at an average expense of not 
more than twenty-five dollars each. 

The American colonization movemeuo, as noij systematized 
and conducted, is, in our opinion, simply an American humane 
farce. At present the slaves are increasing in this country at 
the rate of nearly one hundred thousand per annum; within 
the last thirteen years, inclusive, as will appear on the next 
page, the American Colonization Society has sent to Liberia 
only about five thousand uegroes. 
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BMISaAHtS SUNT 'JCO LIBKHIA BY THM AM3CEI0AN COLONIZATION SOOIBXY, 
During the thirteen years ending January 1860. 


InlSir.. 
In 1848.. 
Xnl8W.., 
In 1850.. 
In 1851.. 
In 1863.. 
In 1858.. 
Inl8o4 
In 1855 .. 
In 1860 
Inl86T 
In 18.58 
In 1859.. 

Total... 


The average of this total is a fraction less than three hun* 
dred and eighty-nine, which, however, may, with sufficient 
accuracy, be said to be the number of negi^^oes annuaUy colo¬ 
nized by the society; while the yearly increase of slaves, as 
previously stated, is little less than one hundred thousand! 
Fiddlesticks for such colonization! Once for all, within a 
reasonably short period, let us, by an equitable system of 
legislation, and by such other measures as may be right and 
proper, compel the slaveholders to do something like justice 
to their negroes by giving each and every one of them his 
freedom, and sixty dollars in current money; then let us 
charter all the ocean steamers, packets and clipper ships that 
can be bad on liberal terms, and keep them constantly plying 
between the ports of America and Africa, until all the slaves 
who are here held in bondage shall enjoy freedom in the land 
of their fathers. Under a well-devised and properly conducted 
system of operations, but a few years would be required to 
redeem the United States from the monstrous curse of negro 
slavery. 

Some few years ago, when certain ethnographical oligarchs 
proved to their own satisfaction that the negro was an inferior 
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“ type of mankind,” they chuckled wonderfully, and avowed, 
in Bubstance, that it was right for the stronger race to Mdnap 
and enslave the we?.ker~that because Nature had been 
pleased to do something more for the Caucasian race than for 
the African, the former, by virtue of its superiority, was per¬ 
fectly justifiable in holding the latter in absolute and per¬ 
petual bondage I No system of logic could be more antago¬ 
nistic to the spirit of true democracy. It is probable that the 
world does not contain two persons who are exactly alike in 
all respects; yet “a^meu are endowed by their Creator vdth 
certain inalienahle rights, among which are life, liberty^ and 
the pursuit of happiness.” All mankind may or may not be 
the descendants of Adam and Eve. In our own humble way 
of thinking, we are frank to confess, we do not believe in the 
unity of the races. This is a matter, however, which has 
little or nothing to do with the great question at issue. Aside 
from any theory concermng the original parentage of the dif-* 
fereut races of men, facts, material and immaterial, palpable 
and impalpable—facts of the eyes and facts of the conscience 
—crowd around us on every hand, heaping proof upon proof, 
that slavery is a shame, a crime, and a curse—a great moral, 
social, civil, and political evil—an oppressive burden to the 
blacks, and an incalculable injury to the whites-—a stumbling- 
block to the nation, an impediment to progress, a damper on 
all the nobler instincts, principles, aspirations and enterprises 
of man, and a dire enemy to every true inte.'est. 

Waiving all other counts, we have, we think, shown, to 
the satisfaction of every impartial reader, that, as elsewhere 
stated, on the single score of damages to Lands, the slav§;k»-' 
holders are, at this moment, indebted to us, the non-slave- 
holdmg whites, in the enormous sum of nearly seventy-six 
hundred million of dollars. What shall be done with this 
amount ? It is just; shall payment be demanded ? No; all 
7 
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the slaveholders in the country could not pay it; nor shall 
we ever ask them for even a moiety of the amount—^no, not 
even for a dime, nor yet for a cent; we a- e willing to forfeit 
every farthing for the sake of fi-eedom j for ourselves we ask 
no mdemiiifioation for the ps^t: we only demand justice for 
the future. 

Bat, sirs, slaveholders, chevaliers and lords of the lash, we 
are unwilling to aliow-you to cheat the negroes out of all the 
rights and claims to which, as human beings, they are most 
aaoredly entitled. Not alone for ourself as an individual, but 
for others also—^particularly for c million of Southern uon- 
slaveholding whites, whom your iuiquitous statism has 
debarred from almost all the mental and material comforts of 
life—do we speak, when we say, you must, sooner or later, 
emancipate your slaves, and pay each and evcsry one of them 
at least sixty dollars cash in hand. By doing this, you will 
b© restoring to them their natural rights, and remuneratiag 
them at the rate of less than twenty-six cents per annum for 
the long and cheerless period of their servitude, from the 
20th of August, 1620, when, on James River, in Virginia, 
they became the unhappy slaves of heartless tyrants. More¬ 
over, by doing this you will be performing but a simple act 
of justice to the non-slaveholding whites, upon whom the 
system of slavery has weighed scarcely less heavily than upon 
the negroes themselves. You will also be applying a saving 
bahn to your own outraged hearts and consciences, and your 
children—^yourselves in fact—freed from tbe accursed st^ 
of slavery, will become respectable, useful, and honorable 
members of society. 

And now, sirs, we have thus laid down our ultimatum. 
What are you going to do about it ? Something dreadful, 
of course! Perhaps you will dissolve the Union again. Do 
it, if you dare! Our motto, and we would have you under- 
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Stand it, is The Abolition of Slavery^ and the PerpetvMion 
of the Union. If, by any means, you do succeed in your 
treasonable attempts, to take the South out of the Union 
to-day, we will bring her back to-morrow—^if she goes away 
with you, she shall return without you. 

Do not mistake the meaning of the last clause of the last 
sentence; we could elucidate it so thoroughly that no intelli¬ 
gent person could fail to comprehend it; but, for reasons 
which may hereafter appear, we forego the task. 

Henceforth there are other interests to be consulted in the 
South, aside from the interests of negroes and slaveholders. 
A profound sense of duty incites us to make the greatest 
possible efforts for the abolition of Slavery; an equally pro¬ 
found sense of duty calls for a continuation of those efforts 
until the very last foe to Freedom shall have been utterly 
vanquished. To the summons of the righteous monitor within, 
we shall endeavor to prove faithful; no opportunity for 
inflicting a mortal wound in the side of slavery shall be per¬ 
mitted to pass us unimproved. 

Thus, terror-engenderers of the South, have we fully and 
frankly defined our position; we have no modifications to 
propose, no compromises to offer, nothing to retract. Frown, 
sirs, fret, foam, prepare your weapons, threat, strike, shoot, 
stab, bring on civil war, dissolve the Union, nay annihilate 
the solar system if you will—do all this, more, less, better, 
worse, anything—do what you will, sirs, you can neither foil 
nor intimidate us; our purpose is as firmly fixed as the eternal 
pillars of Heaven; we have determined to abolish Slavery, 
and, so help us God, abolish it we will! Take this to bed 
with you to-night, sirs, and think about it, dream over it, 
and let us know how you feel to-morrow morning. 



CHAPTER III. 


SOUTHEJSN- TESTIMONY AGAIHST SLAVEKT. 

Slavery ia detested—we feel its fatal effects—we deplore it with all the ear- 
cestcess of humanity.—P aibiox Henrt. 

If it please the reader, let him forget all that we have writ¬ 
ten on the subject of slavery; if it accord with his inclination, 
let him ignore all that we may write hereafter. We seek not 
to give special currency to our own peculiar opinions; our 
greatest ambition, in these pages, is to popularize the sayings 
and admonitions of wiser and better men. Miracles, we be¬ 
lieve, are no longer wrought in this bedeviled world; but if, 
by any conceivable or possible supernatural event, the great 
Founders of the Republic, Washington, Jefferson, Ileniy, and 
others, could be reinvested with coiporeal life, and returned 
to the South, there is scarcely a slaveholder between the 
Potomac and the mouth of the Mississippi, that would not 
bum CO pounce upon them with bludgeons, bowie-knives and 
pistols' Yes, without adding another word, Washington 
would be mobbed for what he has already said. Were Jeffer¬ 
son now employed as a professor in a Southern college, he 
would be dismissed and driven from the State, perhaps mur¬ 
dered before he reached the border. If Patrick Henry were 
a bookseller in Alabama, though it might be demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that he had never bought, sold, 
received, or presented, any kind of literature except Bibles 
and Testaments, he would first be subjected to the ignominy 
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of a coat of tar and feathers, and then limited to the option of 
unceremonious expatriation or death. How seemingly im¬ 
possible are these statements, and yet how true! Where do 
we stand ? What is our faith ? Are we a flock without a 
shepherd ? a people without a prophet ? a nation without a 
government ? 

Has the past, with all its glittering monuments of genius 
and patriotism, furnished no beacon by which we may direct 
our footesteps in the future ? If we but prove true to our¬ 
selves, and worthy of our ancestry, we have nothing to fear; 
our Kevolutionary sires have devised and bequeathed to us 
an almost perfect national policy- Let us cherish, and de¬ 
fend, and build upon, the fundamental principles of that pol¬ 
ity, and we shall most assuredly reap the golden fruits of un¬ 
paralleled power, virtue and prosperity. Heaven forbid that 
a desperate faction of pro-slavery mountebanks should suc¬ 
ceed in their infamous efforts to quench the spirit of liberty, 
which our forefathers infused into those two sacred charts of 
our pohtical faith, the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution of the United States. Oligarchical politicians > 
are alone responsible for the continuance of African slavery in| 
the South, For purposes of self-aggrandizement, they have# 
kept learning and civilization from the people; they have will¬ 
fully misinterpreted the national compacts and have outraged 
their own consciences by falsely declaring to their illiterate con¬ 
stituents, that the Founders of the Republic were not abolition¬ 
ists. When the dark clouds of slavery, error, ignorance and 
superstition shall have passed away—and we believe the time 
is near at hand when they are to be dissipated—the freemen 
of the South, like those of other sections, will leam the glo¬ 
rious truth, that inflexible opposition to Human Bondage has 
formed one of the distinguishing characteristics of every really 
good or great man that our country has produced. • 
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Non-slaveholders of the South! up to the present period, 
neither as a body, nor as individuals, have you ever had an 
independent existence; but, if true to yourselves and to the 
memory of your fathers, you, in equal copartnership with the 
non-slaveholders of the North, will soon become the honored 
rulers and proprietors of the most powerful, prosperous, vir¬ 
tuous, free, and peaceful nation, on which the sun has ever 
shone. Already has the time arrived for you to decide upon 
what basis you will erect your political superstructure. Upon 
whom will you depend for an equitable and judicious form of 
constitutional government? Whom will you designate as 
models for your future statesmen ? Your choice lies between 
the dead and the living—^between the Washingtons, ‘the Jef- 
fersohs and the Madisons of the past, and the Quattlehums, 
the Iversons and the Slidells of the present. We have 
chosen j choose ye, remembering that freedom or slavery is 
to be the issue of your option. 

As the result of much reading and research, and at the 
expenditure of no inconsiderable amouRt of time, labor, and 
money, we now proceed to make known the anti-slavery sen¬ 
timents of those noble abolitionists, the Fathers of the Repub¬ 
lic, whose liberal measures of public policy have been so crim¬ 
inally perverted by the treacherous advocates of slavery. 

Let us listen, in the first place, to the voice of him who was 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen,” to 

THE VOICE OF WASHINGTON, 

In a letter to John F. Mercer, dated September 9th, I'ySB, 
General Washington says: 


“I never mean, unless some particular circumstances should com- 
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pel rue to it, to possess another slave by purchase, it being among mj 1 
jirst wishes to see some plan adopted by ^/hich slavery, in this conn- J 
try, may be abolished by law.” ^ 


In a letter to Robert Morris, dated April 12, 1788, be 
says: 


’‘I hope it will not be conceived from these observations that it is 
my wish to hold the unhappy people who are the subject of this letter 
in slavery. I can only say that there is not a man living, who wishes 
more sincerely than I do, to see a plan adopted for the abolition of 
it; bnt there is only one proper and effectual mode by which it can 
be accomplished, and that is by legislative authority; and this, so far 
as my ^ffrage will go, shall never be wanting;” 


Under date of April 6, 1783, he says, in a letter: 

“ To the Maequis ce Lapatette : 

“The scheme, my dear Marquis, which you propose as a prece¬ 
dent, to encourage the emancipation of the black people in this 
country from the state of bondage in which they are held, is a strik¬ 
ing evidence of the benevolence of your heart. I shall he happy to 
join you in so laudable a work; hut will defer going into a detail of 
the business till I have the pleasure of seeing you.” 


In another letter to Lafayette, he says: » 

“The benevolence of your heart, my dear Marquis, is so conspicu¬ 
ous on all occasions, that I never wonder at any fresh proofs of it; 
but your late purchase of an estate in the Colony of Cayenne, with 
the view of emancipating the slaves on it, is a generous and noble 
proof of your humanity. Would to God a like spirit might diffuse 
itself generally into the minds of the people of this country.” 

In a letter to Sir John Sinclair, he further said: 

“ There are in Pennsylvania laws for the gradual abolition of sla- 
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very, wbioh neither Virginia nor Maryland have at present, hut which 
nothing is more certain than they must Iiave, and at a period not re¬ 
mote.” 

In a letter to Charles Pinckney, governor of South Carolina, 
on the 17th of March, 1792, he says 

“ I must say that I lament the decision of your legislature upon 
the question of importing slaves after March, Vi ">8. I was in hopes 
that motives of policy, as well as other good reasons, supported by 
the direful effects of Slavery, which at this moment are presented, 
would h., ve operated to produce a total prohibition of the importation 
of slaves, whenever the question came to he agitated in any State that 
might he interested in the measure.” • 

From his last will and testament we make the following 
extract: 

“ Upon the decease of my wife, it is my will and desire tliat all the 
slaves which I hold in my own right shall receive their freedom. To 
emancipate them during her life would, though earnestly wished by 
me, be attended with such insuperable diflBculties, on account of their 
intermixture by marriage with the dower negroes, as to excite the 
most painM sensation, if not disagreeable consequences, from the 
latter, when both descriptions axe in the occupancy of the same pro¬ 
prietor, it not being in my power, imder the tenure by which the 
dower negroes are held, to manumit them.” 

It is said that, “ when Mrs. Washington learned, from the 
win of her deceased husband, that the only obstacle to the 
immediate perfection of this provision was her right of dower, 
she at once gave it up, and the slaves were made free.” A 
man might possibly concentrate within himself more real vir¬ 
tue and influence than ever Washington possessed, and yet he 
woiild not be too good for such a wife. 
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From the Father of his Country, we now turn to the author 
of the Declaration of Independence. We will listen to 


THK VOICE OP JEPPESSON. 

On the 39th and 40th pages of his “ Notes on Virginia,” 
Jefferson says: 

“ There must doubtless be an unhappy influence on the manners of 
our people, produced by the existence of slavery among us. The 
whole commerce between master and slave is a perpetual exercise of 
the most boisterous passions—the most unremitting despotism on the 
one part, and degrading submissions on the other. Our children see 
this, and learn to imitate it; for man is an imitative animal. This 
quality is the germ of all education in him. From his cradle to his 
grave, he is learning to do what he sees others do. If a parent could 
find no motive, either in his philanthropy or his self-love, for restrain¬ 
ing the intemperance of passion toward his slave, it should always 
he a sufficient one that his child is present. But generally it is not 
sufficient. The parent storms, the child looks on, catches tlie linea¬ 
ments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, 
gives a loose rein to the, worst of passions, and, thus nursed, educated, 
and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it with 
odious peculiarities. The man must he a prodigy who can retain his 
manners and morals undopraved by such circumstances. And with 
what execration should the statesman be loaded, who, permitting one 
half the citizens thus to trample on the rights of the other, transforms 
those into despots and these into enei^' ;stroys the morals of the 
one part and the amor patrice of .; for if a slave can have a 

country in this world, it must he ui.j other in preference to that iu 
wliich he is born to live and labor for another; in which he must 
lock up the faculties of his nature, contribute, as far as depends ou 
his individual endeavors, to the evanishmeut of the human race, or 
entail his own miserable eoudition on the endless generations pro¬ 
ceeding from him. With the morals of the people, their industry ia 
also destroyed; for, in a warm climate, no man will labor for lumaelf 
7 * 
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who cam make another labor for him. This is so true, that of the 
proprietors of slaves a very small proportion, indeed, are ever seen to 
labor. And can the liberties of a nation be thought secure, when 
we have removed their only firm basis—a conviction in the minds of 
the people that these liberties are the gift of God?—that they are not 
to be violated but by his wrath? Indeed, I tremble for my country 
when J reflect that God is just; t’ \t his justice cannot sleep forever; 
that considering numbers, nature, and natural means only, a revolu¬ 
tion of the wheel of fortune, an exchfinge of situation is among possi¬ 
ble events; that it may become probable by supernatural interfer¬ 
ence ! The Almighty has no attribute which can take side with us 
in such a contest,” 

WMe Vii’ginia was yet a Colony, in 1114 , she held a Con¬ 
vention to appoint delegates to attend the first general Con¬ 
gress, which was to assemble, and did assemble, in Philadel¬ 
phia, in September of the same year. Before that Convention, 
Mr. Jeflerson made an exposition of the rights of British 
America, in w'hich he said; 

” The abolition of domestic slavery is the greatest object of desire 
in these Colonies, where it was unhappily introduced in their infant 
State. But previous to the enfranchisement of the slaves, it is neces¬ 
sary to exclude further importations from Africa, Yet our repeated 
attempts to effect this by prohibitions, and by imposing duties which 
might amount to prohibition, have been hitherto defeated by his 
majesty’s negative; thus preferring the immediate advantage of a 
few African corsmrs to the lasting interests of the American States, 
and the rights of human nature, deeply wounded by this infamous 
practice.” 

In the original draft of the Declaration of Independence, of 
which it is well known he was the author, we find this charge 
against the Bong of Great Britain: 

*♦116 has waged cruel war against human nature itself, violating 
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its most sacred rights of life and liberty, in the persons of a distent 
people who ne-ver offended him, captivating and carrying them into 
slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur miserable death in their 
transportation thither. This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of in¬ 
fidel powers, is the warfare of the Christian King of Great Britain. 
Determined to keep a market where men should ho bought and sold, 
ho lias at length prostituted his negative for suppressing any legisla¬ 
tive attempt to prohibit and restrain this execrable commerce.” 

Hear him further; he says: 

“ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with cerMu inalien- 
ahle rights; that among these ai’e life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; that to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov¬ 
erned.” 

Under date of August Yth, 1785, in a letter to Dr. Price, 
of London, he says: 

“ Northward of the Chesapeake you may find, here and there, an 
opponent of your doctrine, as you may find, here and there, a robber 
and murderer; but in no great number. Emancipation is put into 
snch a train, that in a few years there will be no slaves northward 
of Maryland. In Maryland I do not find snch a disposition to begin 
the redress of this enormity, as in Virginia. This is the next State 
to which we may turn our eyes for the interesting spectacle of jus¬ 
tice in conflict with avarice and oppression; a conflict wherein the 
sacred side is gaining daily recruits from the influx into oflBce of 
young men gro-wn up, and growing up. These have sucked in the 
principles of liberty, as it were, with their mother’s milk; and it is 
t.. them I look with anxiety to turn the fate of the question.” 

In another letter, written to a friend in 1814, he made ubo 
of the following language: 
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“^Your favor of July 31st was duly received, and read witli pecu¬ 
liar pleasure. The sentiments do honor to the head and heart of the 
writer. Mine on the subject of the slavery of negroes have long 
eince been in the possession of the public, and time has only served 
to give them stronger root. The love of justice and the love of coun¬ 
try plead equally the cause of these people, and it is a reproach to us 
that they should have pleaded it so long in vain.” 

Again, lie says: 

“"Wbat an incomprehensible machine is man! who can endure 
toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, in vindication 
of his own liberty; and the next moment be deaf to all those motives 
whose power supported him through his trial, and inflict on his fel¬ 
low man a bondage, one hour of which is fraught with more misery 
than ages of that which he rose in rebellion to oppose.” 

Throughout the South, at the present day, especially among 
slaveholders, negroes are almost invariably spoken of as 
“goods and chattels,” “property,” “human cattle.” In our 
first quotation from Jefferson’s works, we have seen that he 
spoke of the blacks as citizens. We shall now hoar him speak 
of them as hrethren. He says : 

“We must wait with patience the workings of an overruling Pro¬ 
vidence, and hope that that is preparing the deliverance of these our 
brethren. When the measnre of their tears shall he full, when their 
groans shall have involved Heaven itself in darkness, doubtless a God 
of justice v/ill awaken to their distress. Nothing is more certainly 
written in the Book of Fate, than that this people shall be free,” 

In a letter to James Heaton, on this same subject, dated 
May 20, 1826, only six weeks before his death, he says: 

“My sentiments have been forty years before the public. Had I 
repeated them forty times, they would have only become the more 
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stale and threadbare. Although I shall not live to see them consum¬ 
mated, they will not die with me.” 

From the Father of the Declaration of Independence, we 
now tnm to the Father of the Constitution. We listen to 


THE VOICE OF MADISON. 

In the Convention that drafted the Constitution, Mr. 
Madison 

“Thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea that 
there could he property in men.” 

Advocating the abolition of the slave trade, as we find in 
the 42d No. of the “ Federalist,” he said: 

“ It were, doubtless, to be wished, that the power of prohibiting 
the importation of slaves, had not been postponed until the year 
1808, or rather, that it had been suffered to have immediate opera¬ 
tion. But it is not difficult to account, either for this restriction on 
the General Government, or for the manner in which the whole clause 
is expressed. It ought to be considered as a great point gained in 
favor of humanity, that a period of twenty years may terminate for¬ 
ever within these States, a traffic which has so long and so loudly 
upbraided the barbarism of modern policy; that within that period 
it will receive a considerable discouragement from the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, and may he totally abolished by a concurrence of the few 
States which continue the xumatural traffic, in the prohibitory exam¬ 
ple w^ ■ b has been given by so great a majority of the Union.” 

19th No. of the “ Federalist,” he says; 

“ • first question that offers itself is, whether the general form 
and aspect of the government he strictly Eepnhlican. It is evident 
that no other form would be reconcilable with the genius of the peo¬ 
ple of America, and with the fundamental principles of the Bevolu- 
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tion, or wiili tliafc honorable detemination which animatea every 
votary of freedom, to rest all our political experiments on the capa¬ 
city of mankind for self-go Vermont.” 

Again, he contends that: 

“ Where slavery exists, the Kepnblican theory becomes still more 
faJlaciona.” 

On another occasion, he says: 

“ We have seen the mere distinction of color made, in the most 
enlightened period of time, a ground of the most oppressive dominion 
ever exercised by man over man,” 


THE VOICE OF MONBOE, 

In a speech in the Virginia Convention, Mr. Monroe said; 

“ We have foond that this evil has preyed upon the very vitals of 
the TTnion, and has been prejudicial to all the States in which it hoa 
existed,” 


THE VOICE OF HENEY. 

The eloquent Patrick Henry, in a letter dated January' 18, 
1V78, asks: 

“ Is it not a little surprising that the professors of Christianity, 
whose chief excellence consists in softening the human heart, in cher¬ 
ishing and improving its finer feelings, should encourage a practice so 
totally repugnant to the first impressions of right and wrong? What 
adds to the wonder is, that this abominable practice has been intro¬ 
duced in the most enlightened ages. Times that seem to have pre¬ 
tensions to boast of high improvements in the arts and sciences, and 
refined morality, have brought into general use, and guarded by 
many lawi^ a iq)ecie8 of violence and tyranny which our more rude 
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and barbarous, but more honest, ancestors detested. Is it not amaz¬ 
ing that at a time when the rights of humanity are defined and xm- 
derstood with precision, in a country above all others fond of liberty 
—that in such an age and in such a country, we find men professing 
a religion the most mild, humane, gentle, and generous, adopting 
such a principle, as repugnant to humanity as it is inconsistent with 
the Bible, and destructive to liberty? Every thinking, honest man 
rejects it in speculation. How free in practice from conscientious 
motives! Would any one believe that I am master of slaves of my 
own purchase ? lam drawn along by the general inconvenience of 
living here without them. I will not, I cannot justify it. However 
culpable my conduct, I will so far pay my devoir to virtue as to own 
the excellence and rectitude of her precepts, and lament my want of 
conformity to them. I believe a time will come when an opportunity 
will he oftered to abolish this lamentable evil. Everything we can 
do is to improve it, if it happens in our day; if not, let ns transmit 
to our descendants, together with our slaves, a pity for their unhappy 
lot, and an abhorrence for slavery. If we cannot reduce this wished- 
for reformation to practice, let ns treat the unhappy victims with 
lenity. It is the furthest advance we can make toward justice. It 
is a debt we owe to the purity of our religion, to show that it is at 
variance with that law which warrants slavery.” 

Again, this great orator says— 

“ It would rejoice my very soul, that every one of my fellow-beings 
was emancipated. We ought to lament and deplore the necessity of 
holding onr fellow-men in bondage. Believe me; I shall honor 
the Quakers for their noble efforts to abolish slavery.” 

THB VOICE OE EANDOLPH. 

That very eccentric genius, John Randolph, of Roanoke, in 
a letter to WiUiam Gibbons, in 1820 , says: 

“ With unfeigned respect and regard, and as sincere a deprecation 
on the extension of slavery and its horrors, as any other man, be him 
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whom he may, I am your Mend, in the literal sense of that much 
abused word. I say much abused, because it is applied to the leagues 
of vice and avarice and ambition, instead of good will toward man 
from love of him who is the Prince of Peace.” 

While in Congress, he said: 

“Sir, I envy neither the heart nor the head of that man from the 
North who rises here to defend slavery on principle.” 

It is well known that he emancipated all his negroes. The 
following lines from his will are well worth perusing and pre¬ 
serving: 

“I give to my slaves their freedoii:, lo which my conscience tells 
me they are justly entitled. It has a long time been a matter of the 
deepest regret to me that the circumstances under which I inherited 
them, and the obstacles thrown in the way by the laws of the land, 
have prevented my emancipating them in my lifetime, which it is 
my full intention to do in case I can accomplish it.” 

THOMAS M. RANDOLPH. 

In an address to the Virginia legislature, in 1820, Gov. 
Kandolph said: 

“We have been far outstripped by States to whom nature has been 
far less bountiful. It is painful to consider what might have been, 
under other circumstances, the amount of general wealth in Virginia.” 

THOMAS JEFFERSON RANDOLPH. 

In 1832, Mr. Randolph, of Albemarle, in the legislature of 
Virginia, used the following most graphic and emphatic lan¬ 
guage: 

“I agree with gentlemen in the necessity of arming the State for 
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internal defence. I will rmito with them in any effort to restore con¬ 
fidence to the public mind, and to conduce to .the sense of the safety 
of our wives and our children. Yet, sir, I must ask upon whom is 
to fall the burden of this defence? Not upon the lordly masters of 
their hundred slaves, who will never turn out except to retire with 
their families when danger threatens. No, sir; it is to faU upon the 
less wealthy class of our citizens, chiefly upon the non-slaveholder. 
1 have known patrols turned out when there was not a slaveholder 
among them; and this is the practice of the country. I have slept 
in times of alarm quiet in bed, without having a thought of care, 
while these individuals, owning none of this property themselves, 
were patroUing under a compulsory process, for a pittance of seventy- 
five cents for twelve hours, the very curtilage of my house, and 
guarding that property which was alike dangerous to them and my¬ 
self. After aU,. this is but an expedient. As this population be¬ 
comes more numerous, it becomes less productive. Your guard must 
be increased, until finally its profits will not pay for the expense of 
its subjection. Slavery has the effect of lessening the free population 
of a country. 

“ The gentleman has spoken of the increase of the female slaves 
being a part of the profit. It is admitted; but no great evil can be 
averted, no good attained, without some inconvenience. It may be 
questioned how far it is desirable to foster and encourage this branch 
of profit. It is a practice, and an increasing practice, in parts of Vir¬ 
ginia, to rear slaves for market. How can an honorable mind, a 
patriot, and a lover of his country, bear to see this Ancient Domin¬ 
ion, rendered illnstrions by the noble devotion and patriotism of her 
eons in the cause of liberty, converted into one grand.menagerie, 
where men are to be reared for the market, like oxen for the sham¬ 
bles ? Is it better, is it not worse, than the slave trade—that trade 
which enlisted the labor of the good and wise of every creed, and 
every clime, to abolish it ? The trader receives the slave, a stranger 
in language, aspect, and maimers, from the merchant who has brought 
liim from the interior. The ties of father, mother, husband, and 
child, have all been rent in twain; before he receives him, his soul 
has become callous. But here, sir, individuals whom the master I'.aa 
known from infancy, whom he has seen sporting in the innocent 
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gambols of childhood, who have been aconstoroed to look to him for 
protection, he tears from the mother’s arms and sella into’ a strange 
country among strange people, subject to cruel taskmasters. 

“ He has attempted to justify slavery here, because it exists in 
Africa, and has stated that it exists all over the world. Upon the 
same principle he could justify Mahometanism, with its plurality of 
wives, petty wars for plunder, robbery, and murder, or any other of 
the abominations and enormities of savage tribes. Does slavery ex¬ 
ist in any part of civilized Europe? No, sir, in no part of it.” 

PEYTON EANDOLPH. 

On the 20th of October, llliy while Congrese was iu 
session in Philadelphia, Peyton Randolph, President, the fol¬ 
lowing resolution, among others, was unanimously adopted: 

“ That we will neither import nor purchase any slaves imported 
after the first day of December next; after which time we will wholly 
discontinue the slave trade, and will neither he concerned in it our¬ 
selves, nor wiU we hire our vessels, nor sell our commodities or manu¬ 
factures to those who are concerned, in it.” 

EDMUND RANDOLPH. 

The Constitution of the United States contains the follow¬ 
ing provision: 

“No person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping to another, shall, in consequence of any law 
or regulation therein, he discharged from such service or labor, hut 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due.” 

To the studious attention of those Vandals who contend 
that the above provision requires tbe rendition of fugitive 
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slaves^ we respectfully commend the following resolution, 
which, it will be observed, was unanimously adopted: 

“ On motion of Mr. Randolph, the word ‘ serditudc' was struck 
ont, and ‘ service ’ unanimously inserted—the former being thought 
to express the condition of slaves, and the latter the obligations of 
free persons.”— Mad,ison Papers, vol. iii. p. 1669. 

Well done for the Randolphs! 


THE VOICE OF CLAY. 

Henry Clay, whom nearly everybody loved, and at the 
mention of whose name’ the American heart always throbs 
with emotions of grateful remembrance, said^ in an address 
before the Kentucky Colonization Society, in 1829 : 

# 

“It is believed that nowhere in the/arming portion of the United 
States would slave labor be generally employed, if the propnetor 
were not tempted to raise slaves by the high price of the Southern 
market, which keeps it up in his own.” 

In the United States Senate, in 1850, he used the follow¬ 
ing memorable words: 

“lam extremely sorry to hear the senator from Mississippi say 
that he requires, first the extension of the Missouri Compromise line 
to the Pacific, and also that he is not satisfied with that, but requires, 
if I understand him correctly, a positive provision for the admission 
of slavery south of that line. And now, air, coming from a slave 
State, as I do, I owe it to myself, I owe it to truth, I owe it to the 
subject, to say that no earthly power could induce me to vote for a 
specific measure for the introduction of slavery where it had not 
before existed, either south or north of that line. Coming as 1 do 
from a slave State, it is my solemn, deliberate and well-matured 
determination that no power, no earthly power, shaD compel me to 
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vote for the positive iutroduotion of slavery eitlier south or north of 
that line. Sir, while you reproach, and justly, too, our British 
ancestors for the iutroduotion of this institution upon the continent 
of America, I am, for one, unwilling that the posterity of the present 
inhabitants of California and of New Mexico shall repioach us for 
doing just what we reproach Great Britain frr doing to us. If the 
citizens of those territories choose to establiuh slavery, and if they 
come here with constitutions establishing slavery, I am for admitt¬ 
ing them with such provisions in their constitutions; but then it will 
be their own work, and not ours, and their posterity will have to 
reproach them, and not ns, for forming constitutions allowing the 
institution of slavery to exist among them. These are my views, sir, 
and I choose to express them; and I care not how extensively or 
universally they are known.” 

Hear Mm further; he says: 

“ So long as God allows the vital current to flow through my 
veins, I will never, never, never, by word or thought, by mind of 
will, aid in admitting one rood of free territory to the everlasting 
curse of human bondage.” 

Blest is the memory of noble. Harry of the West I 

THE VOICE OF BENTON. 

In Ms “TMrty Years’ View,” Thomas H. Benton says: 

“ My opposition to the extension of slavery dates further hack than 
1844—forty years further back; and aa this is a suitable time for a 
general declaration, and a sort of general conscience delivery, I will 
say that my opposition to it dates from 1804, when I was a student 
at law in the State of Tennessee, and studied the subject of Africau 
slavery in an American hook—a Virginian book—Tucker’s edition 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries.” 

Agmn, in a speech delivered in St. Louis, on the Sd of 
November, 1850, b© says: 
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“ I look at white people and not at black ones; I look to the peace 
and reputation of the race to which I belong. I look to the peace 
of this land—the world’s last hope for a free government on the 
earth. One of the occasions on which I saw Henry Olay rise higher 
than 1 thought I ever saw him before, was when in the debate on 
the admission of Oalifomia, a dissolution was apprehended if slavery 
was not caiTied into this Territory, where it never was. Then Mr. 
Olay rising, loomed colossally in the Senate of the'United States, as 
he rose declaring that for no earthly purpose, no earthly object, could 
he carry slavery into places where it did not exist before. It was a 
great and proud day for Mr. Olay, toward the latter days of his life, 
and if an artist could lykve been there to catch his expression as he 
uttered that sentiment, with its reflex on his face, and his counte¬ 
nance beaming with firmness of purpose, it would have been a glori¬ 
ous moment in which to transmit him to posterity—his countenance 
all alive and luminous with the ideas that beat in bis bosom. That 
was a proud day, I could have wished that I bad spoken the same 
words. I speak them now, telling yon thej were his, and adopting 
them AS ray own.” 


THE VOICE OF MASON. 

Colonel Mason, a leading and distinguished member of the 
Convention that formed the Constitution, from Virginia, 
when the provision for prohibiting the importation of slaves 
was under consideration, said: 

“ The present question conooms not the importing States alone, 
but the whole Union. Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. 
The poor despise labor when performed by slaves. They prevent 
the emigration of whites, who really enrich and strengthen a country. 
They produce the most pernicious eflect on manners. Every master 
of slaves is bom a petty tyrant. They bring the judgment of heaven 
on a conntry. As nations cannot be rewarded or punished in the 
next world, they must be in this. By an inevitable chain of causes 
wd eflects. Providence punishes national sins by national calamities.” 
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TBtB VOIC® OS' MAKSHAIX. 

In a letter dated at Richmond, December 14, 1831, Chief 
Justice Marshall said: 

“ Some of onr creiBers, stationed on the coast of Africa, would, at 
She same time, interrupt the blave trade—a horrible traffic, detested 
b/ all good men—and would protect the vessels and commerce of the 
colony from pirates, who infest those seas. The power of the govern¬ 
ment to afford this aid is not^ I believe, contested.” 

THOMAS MAB8HALL.* 

In the Virginia legislatuix*, in 1832, Mr. Marshall, of 
Fauquier, said: 

“ "VVlierefore, then, object to slavery ? Because it is minons to the 
whites—retards improvements, roots out an industrious population, 
banishes the yeomanry of the country—deprives the spinner, the 
weaver, the smith, the shoemaker, the carpenter, of employment and 
support.” 


THE VOICE OF MCDOWELL. 

In 1832, Gov. McDowell used this language in the Virginia 
le^slatore: 

“Who that looks upon this nnhappy bondage* of an unhappy peo¬ 
ple, in the midst of our society, and thinks of its incidents or issues, 
bat weeps over it as a curse as great upon him who inflicts it as upon 
him who suffers it? Sir, yon may place the slave where you please— 
yon may dry up, to your uttermost, the fountams of his feelings, the 
springs of his thought—^you may close upon his mind every avenue 
of knowledge, and cloud it over with artificial night—^yon may yoke 
him to your labors, as the ox, which liveth only to work and work- 
eth only to live—^yon may pot him under any process which, with¬ 
out destroying his value as a slave, will debase and crush him as a 
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ratiuaal being—yon may do this, and tJie idea that he was boru to 
be free will survive it all. It is allied to his hope of imni'^rtality—^it 
is the ethereal part of his nature which oppression cannot rend. It 
is a torch lit up in his soul by the hand of Deity, and never meant 
to bo extingnifehed by the hand of man.” 

THE VOICE OF IKBDKLL. 

In the debates of the North Carolina Convention, Mr. Ire¬ 
dell, afterward a Judge of the United States Supreme 
Court, said : 

“ When the entire abolition of slavery takes place, it will be an 
event which must be pleasing to every generous mind, and every 
friend of human nature.” 


THE VOICE OF WIST. 

WilliamWirt, the accomplished lawyer and author (a native 
of Maryland, but in his manhood a resident of Virginia, where 
he became chancellor and district attorney), in his life of 
Patrick Henry, says: 

“ Slavery was contrary to the laws of nature and of nations, and 
that the law of South Carolina, concerning seizing colored seamen, 

was unconstitutional.Last and lowest, a feeulum of 

beings called overseers—the most abject, degraded, unprincipled 
race—always cap in hand to the dons who employ them, and ftir- 
nishing materials for their pride, insolence, and love of dominion.” 

THE VOICE OF WYTHE. 

George Wythe, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, afterward chancellor in Virginia—as a gentle¬ 
man and statesman, one of the ornaments of his time—-says: 
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Wlioxiever one person claims to hold another in slavery, the onn3 
pri)bandi lies on the claimant. This sentiment is strongly incul¬ 
cated in our politic,'il catechism, the Bill of Sights, and accords Vrdth 
that self-evident principlo which makes liberty the birth-right of 
every humaji being.'’ 

THE VOICE OE PINKNEY, 

WiUiain Pinlciev, of Maryland, in tlio House of Deiegates 
in that State, ki 1'789, made several powerful arguments in 
favor of the abolition of slavery. Here follows a brief ex¬ 
tract from one of bis speeches: 

“Iniquitous and mo.st dishonorable to Maryland, is that dreary 
system of partial bondage which her laws have hitherto supported 
with a solicitude worthy of ii better object, and her citizens, by their 
practice countenanced. Founded in a disgraceful traffic, to which 
the parent country lent its fostering aid, from motives of interest, 
hut which even sho Avould have disdained to encourage, had Engl.and 
been die destined niai-t of such inhuman merchandise, its continuance 
is as shameful as its origin. 

“ I hav^ no hope that the stream of general liberty will forever 
tiow unpolluted through tho mire of partial bondage, or that they 
who ha?e been habituated to lord it over others, will not, in time, 
become base enough to let others lord it over them. If they resist, 
it will be tho struggle of pride and selfishness, not of pri.aciple.” 


THE VOICE OE LEIGH. 

Xu the legislature of Virginia, in 1832., Mr. Leigh said; 

“I tliouglii; till very lately that was knoivn to everybody that, 
during the Revolntion, and for many years after, the abolition of 
slavery was a favorite topic vrith many of our ablest statesmen, who 
entertained with respect all the schemes which wisdom or ingenuity 
could suggest for its accomplishment.'’ 
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THE 70ICE OE BOILING- 

Philip A. Bolling, of Buckingham, a member of the legis¬ 
lature of Virginia, in 1832, said; 

“The time will come—and it may be sooner than many are wil¬ 
ling to believe—when this oppressed and degraded race cannot bo 
held as they now are—when a change will be effected, abhorrent, 
Mr. Speaker, to you, and to the feelings of every good man. 

“ The wounded adder will recoil, and sting the foot that tramples 
upon it. The day is fast approaching, when those who oppose all 
action upon this subject, and, instead of aiding in devising some fea¬ 
sible plan for freeing their cc<antry from an acknowledged enrso, cry 
‘ iTnpo»sibU' to eveiy plan suggested, will curse their perverseness, 
and lament their folly.” 


THE YOtCE OF CHANPLEK. 

Mr. Chandler, of Norfolk, member of the Virginia legisla¬ 
ture, in 1832, took occasion to say: 

“ It is admitted, by all Avho have addi-essed this House, that slavery 
is a curse, ‘.md an increasing one. That it has been, destructive to the 
lives of par citizens, history, with unerring truth, wiU record. That 
its future increase will create commotion, cannot be doubted.” 


THE VOICE OF SUMMERS. 

Mr. Summers, of Kanawha, member of the legislature of 
Virginia, ju 1832, said; 

“The evils of this system cannot be enumerated. It were unhe- 
cessary to attempt it. They glare upon ns at every step. When the 
owner looks to his wasted estate, he knows and feels them.” 

8 
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THE YOICK OF PEKSXON. 

In the iegislatxire of Virginia, in 1832, Mr. Preston said: 

“Sir, Mr. Jetferaon, whose hpnd drew the preamble to the Bill of 
Rights, Las eloquently remarked that we had invoked for onraelvea 
the !>eaefit of a principle which we had denied to others. He saw 
and frft that slaves, as men, were embraced -s^ithin this principle.-’ 


THE VOICE OP BIENET. 

James G. Bimey, of Kentucky, under whom the Abolition¬ 
ists fii-st became a National Party, and for whom they voted 
for President in 1844, giving him 66,304 votes, says: 

“I allow not to human laws, be they primary or secondary, no 
matter by what nnmbers, or with what solemnities ordained, the 
least semblance of right to establish slavery, to make property of my 
fellow, created, equally with myself, in the Image of God. Indivi¬ 
dually, or as political communities, men have no more right to enact 
slavery, than they have to enact murder or blasphemy, or inc^t or 
adultery. To establish slavery is to dethrone right, to trample, on 
the only true foundation of government Governments exist 
not for the destruction of liberty, but for its defence; not for the 
8Qnihi]ation of men’s rights, but their preservation. Do they incor¬ 
porate in their organic law the element of injustice?—do they live 
by admitting it in practice? Then do they destroy their own foun¬ 
dation, and absolve aU men from the duty of allegianoe. Is any man 
so besotted as, for a moment, to suppose that the slaveholder has an 
atom of right to bis slave; an that the slave has resting on him cm 
atom obligation to obey the laws that endave him, that rob him 
of everything—of himself? No one; else why do all just men of all 
countries rejoice when they hear that, the opiuessed of any country 
have achieved their liberty, at whatever cost to their tyrants?” 
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THE VOICE OE’ DEIA-WABE- 

Strong antl-slaverj sentiments had become popular in Dela¬ 
ware as early as 1785. WUhMaiyland and Missouri, it may- 
now be ranked as merely a Semi-slave State. Mr. McLane, 
a member of Congress from tMs State, in 1825, said: 

“ I shall not imitate the example of otlier gentlemen by making 
professions of ray love of liberty and abhorrence of slavery; not, 
however, because I do not entertoin them. I am an enemy to 
slavery.” 


THE VOICE OE MABYIAND. 

Siaveiy has little vitality in Maryland. Baltimore, the 
greatest- city of the South—greatest because freest—has a 
population of more than two himdred thou-sand souls, and 
yet less than three thousand of these are slaves. In spite of 
all the unjust and oppressive statute's enacted by the oligaroKy, 
the ncn-slaveholders, who, with the exception of a small num¬ 
ber of slaveholding emancipationi8t.s, may in truth be said to 
be the only class of really respectable and patriotic citizens in 
the South, have wisely determined that their noble State shall 
be freed from the sin and the shame, the crime and the curse 
of slavery; and in accordance with this determination, long 
eince formed, they are giving every possible encouragement 
to free white labor, thereby, very properly, rendering the 
labor of slaves both unprofitable and disgraceful. The formar 
tion of an Abolition Society in this State, in 1789, was the 
result of the infiuence of the masterly speeches delivered in 
the House of Delegates, by the Hon. WifiiamDlnkney, .whose 
undying testimony we have already placed on recotd. Hearly 
seventy years ago, this eminent lawyer and statesman declared 
to the people Of America, that if they did not mark out the 
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botinds of slavery, and adopt measures for its total extinc¬ 
tion, it would finally “work a decay of the spirit of liberty in 
the Free States.” Further, he said that, “ by the eternal 
principles of natural justice, no master in the State has a right 
to hold his slave in bondage a single horn'.” In 1787, Luther 
Martin, of this State, said: 

‘'Slavery is inconsistent with the genius of repuhlicanism, and has 
a tendency to destroy those principles on which it is supported, as it 
learns the sense of the equal rights of mankind, and habituates us to 
tyranny and oppression.” 


THE VOICE OF VIRGINIA. 

After introducing the unreserved and immcrtal testimony 
of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry, and the other 
great men of the Old dominion, against the system of Shivery, 
it may, to some, seem quite superfluous to back the cause of 
Freedom by arguments from other ^Tirginia Abolitionists; but 
this State, notwithstanding all her more modem maxmers and 
inhumanity, has been so prolific of just views and noble senti¬ 
ments, that we deem it eminently fit and proper to blazon 
many of them to the world as the redeeming features of her 
history. Aii Abolition Society was formed in this State in 
1791. In a memorial which the members of this Society pre¬ 
sented to Congress, they pronounced slavery “not only an 
odious degradation, but an outrageous violation of one of the 
most essential rights of human nature, and utterly repugnant 
to the precepts of the Gospel.” A Bill of Rights, unanimously 
agreed upon by the Virginia Convention of June 12, 1776, 
holds: 

’ “That all ineii are, by nature, equally free and independent; 

“That Government is, or ought to he, institiited for the common 
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benefit, protection, and aecurifcj, of the People, JTation, or Oommn- 
nitj, 

“That elections of members to serve as representatives of the peo¬ 
ple in assembly ought to be free ; 

“That all men having sutBeient evidence of permanent common 
interest with, and attachment to, the community, have the right of 
suffrage, and cannot he tazed or deprived of their property,' for pub¬ 
lic uses, without their own consent or that of their representatives so 
elected, nor bonnd by any law to which they have not, in like maimer, 
assented, for the public good; 

“ That the freedom of the Press is one of the greatest btdwarka of 
liberty, and can never be restrained but by despotic governments; 

“ That no free government or the blessing of liberty can be pre- 
servijd to any people, but by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, 
temperance, frugality, and virtue, and by a frequent recuij-ence to 
fundamental principles.’* 

The “ Virginia Society for the Abolitiou of Slavery,” or¬ 
ganized in 1<91, addressed Congress in these words: 

“ Your memorialists, fully aware that righteoasnoss exalteth a 
nation, and that slavery is not only an odious degradation, but an 
outrageous violation of one of the most essential rights of human 
nature, and utterly repugnant to the precepts of the Gospel, which 
breathes ‘peace on earth and good will to men,’ lament that a prac¬ 
tice so inconsistent with true policy and the inalienable rights of 
men, should subsist in sc enlightened an age, and among a people 
professing that all mankind are, by nature, equally entitled to free¬ 
dom,” 


THB TOIOK OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

If the question, Slavery or No Slavery, could t>8 fairiy 
sented for the decision of the legal voters of North OardBw 
at the next popular election, we believe that at le^ two 
thirds dfthem would deposit the No Slewery tiokefc. Perhaps 
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one-fourth of the slaveboldeis themselves would vote it, for 
the slaveholders in this State are more moderate, decent, 
sensible, and honorable, than, the slaveholders in either of the 
adjoining States, or the States further South ; and we tnow 
that many of them are heartily ashamed of the disreputable 
occupation of slavehoiding and slave-breeding in which they 
are engaged, for we have frequently had the assurance from 
their own lips. As a >atter of course, all the non-slaveholders, 
who are so greatly m the majority, would vote to suppress 
the degrading system, which has kept them so long in poverty 
and ignorance, with the exception of those who are complete 
automatons to the heck and call of their imperious lords and 
masters, the major-generals of the oligarchy. 

How long shali it be before the citizens of North Carolina 
ah^ have the privilege of expressing at the ballot-box their 
true sentiments with regard to this vexed question ? Why 
not decide it at the next general election? Sooner or later, it 
most and will be decided—decided correctly, too—and the 
sooner the better. The first Southern State that abolishes 
slavery will do herself an immortal honor. God grant that 
North Carolina may be that State, and soon I Ther» is at 
least one plausible reason why this good old State should be 
the first to move in this important matter, and we will state 
it. On the 20th of May, 1?76, just one year, one month and 
fourteen days prior to the adoption of the Jeffersonian Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, by the Continental Congi ess inPhilSi- 
delphia, July 4,1776, the Mecklenburg Decimation of Inde¬ 
pendence, the authorship of which is generally attributed to 
Ephraim Brevard, was proclaimed in Charlotte, Mecklenburg 
County, North Carolina, and fuUy ratified in a second Con • 
vention of the people of said county, held on the 3lst of the 
same month. And here, ,by the way, we may remark, that it 
is supposed Mr. Jefferson made use of this last-mentioned de^ 
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cumeiit as the basis of his draft of the indestniotible title-deed 
of our liberties. There is certainly au identicalness of lan¬ 
guage between the two papers that is well calculated to 
strengthen this hypothesis. This, however, is a controversy 
about which we are but little concerned. For present pur¬ 
poses, it is, perhaps enough for tis to knew, that on the 20th 
of May, llloy when trans-jitlantio tyranny could ao longer bo 
endured, N orth Carolina set her sister colonies a most valor¬ 
ous and pi’aiseworthy example, and that they followed it. To 
her infamous slaveh^ding sisters of the South, it is now meet 
that she should set another noble example of decency, virtue, 
and independence. Let her at once inaugurate a policy of 
common justice and huinanity~-»-enact a system of equitable 
laws, having due regard to the rights and interests of all 
classes of persons, poor whites, negroes, and nabobs, and the 
surroundiug States will ere long applaud her measures, and 
adopt similar ones for the governance of themselves. 

Another reason, and a cogent one, why No).*th Caroliaa 
should aspire to become the first Free State of the South is 
this: The first Slave State that makes herself respectable by 
casting out the “ mother of harlots,” and by rendering enter¬ 
prise and industry honorable, will immediately receive a largo 
aooession of most worthy citizens from other States in the 
tmion, and thus lay a broad foundation of permanent political 
power and pre^perity. Intelligent white farmers from the 
Middle and New England States will floek to our more con¬ 
genial olim^ eager to give thirty dollars per acre for the very 
that are now a drug in the market because nobody 
wants them at the rate of five dollars per acre; an immediate 
ahd poWerM impetus Wili be given to commerce, manufac¬ 
tures, and ^ the industiial arts; science and literature will 
be revived, and every part of the State wiU reverberate with 
tr}inB;^f^ of mmvail and mteBectual labor. 
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Itt ft pecuoiary point of we of North Carolina are, at 
this present time, worth less than either of the four adjoining 
States; let us abolish slavery at the beginning of the next 
regular decade of years, and if oxir example is not speedHv 
followed, we shall, on or before the 4th of Jixly, 1876, he en¬ 
abled to purchase the whole of Virginia and South Carolina, 
including, perhaps, the greater part of Georgia. An explu- 
sive lease of liberty for ten years would unquestionably make 
us the Empire State of the South. But we have no disposi¬ 
tion to debar others from the enjoyment of liberty, or from 
any other inalienable right; we ask no special favor; what we 
demand for ourselves we are willing to concede to otur neigh¬ 
bors. Hereby we make application for a lease of Freedom for 
ten years; shall we have it? May God enable us to secure 
it, as we believe He will. We give fair notice, however, that 
if we get it for ten years, we shall, with the approbation of 
Heaven, keep it twenty—^forty—a thousand—-forever I 

We transcribe the Mecklenburg Resolutions, which, it will 
be observed, acknowledge the “ inherent and inalienable rights 
of man,” and “ declare ourselves a free and independent peo¬ 
ple, are, and of light ought to be, a sovereign and self-govern¬ 
ing association, under the control of no power other than that 
of our God, and the general government of the Congress.” 


MECBXKNBI7BO DBCLABATIOK OF INI)JEPB3fi>BIfCE, 

As proclaimed in the town of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
May 20th, 1775, and ratified hy the County of Mecklenburg, 
in Convention, May 31st, 1775; 

“ L Resolved —^That whosoever, directly or indirectly, abetted, or 
in sny way, form or manner, countenanced the imchartered and 
dhngerous invasion of our rights as dalmed by Great Britfdn,- is an 
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weniy to this country, to America, and to the inherent and iualieRable 
vi^^ots of man. 

, “II. ^(S«>Zec<Z—That we the citizens of Mecklenbarg County, do 
hereby dh^olve the politiod bands which have connected ns to the 
mother country, and hereby absolve ourselves from all allegiance to 
the British Crown, and’abjure all political connection, contract, or 
associirtion with that nation, who have wantonly trampled on bur 
ri^ita and liberties, and inhumanly shed the Hood of American 
patriots at Lexington. 

“ ni.. Hewhed —That we do hereby declare oorselves a free and 
independent people, are, and of right ought to be, a sovereign and 
selfrgoverning association, under the control of no power other thda 
that of our Grod, and the general government of the Congress; to the 
maintenance of which independence, we solemnly pledge to each 
other our mutual cooperation, our lives, our fortunes, and our most 
sacred honor. 

“IT. Mesohed —^That as we now acknowledge the existence and 
control of no law or legal officer, civil or military, within this county, 
wc do hereby ordain and adopt, as a rule of life, all, each, and every 
of our former laws—wherein, nevertheless, the crown of Great 
BrittduL never can be considered as holding rights, privileges, immu¬ 
nities or authority therein.” 

JSsidit not been for Slavery , which, with all its other blight¬ 
ing and degrading influences, stifles and subdues every noble 
impulse of the hea^t, this consecrated spot would long since 
have been marked by an enduring monument, whose grand 
proportions should bear witness that the virtues Of a noble 
ancestry are gratefully remembered by an emulous and appre- 
emtivd posterity. Tet, even as things are, we are not wilhont 
genuine consolation. The star of hope and prpmiee is begin¬ 
ning to beam brightly over the long-obscnred horizon of the 
South; and we are firm in the belief, that freedom, wealth, 
and inagnanumty, will soon do justice to the memoiiy of those 
iearl^a patriots,> wh^se &me has been suffer^ tp 
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amj^t the imiltifaiious aboroinations of slavery, poverty, ig* 
Qorance and grovelling selfishness. ' 

In the Pro^mcial Convention held in North Carolina, in 
August, 1'7V4, in which there were sixty-nine delegates, repre- 
Sienting nearly every county in the province, it was— 

^^iieaohsd —^That we will not import any slave or slaves, or pur- 
oht^e any slave or slaves imported or brought into the Province hy 
others, from any part of the world, after the first day of Nov'emher 
next.” . ■ 

in Iredell’s Statutes, revised by Martin, it is stated that, 

North Carolina, no general law at all was passed, prior to the 
Bevolution, declaring who might he slaves.” 

Hiat there iri no legal slavery in the Southern States, and 
that slavery nowhere can be legalized, any more than theft, 
arson or murder can be legalized, has been virtually admitted 
by some of the most profound Southern jurists themselves; 

we will here digress so far as to furnish the testimony of 
ono b? two eminent lawyers, not of North Carolina, upon 
this point. 

In the debate in the United States Senate, in 1850, on the 
Fugitive Slave BUI, Mr. Mason, of Virginia, objected to Mr. 
Dayton’s amendment, providing for a trial by jury, because, 
Sfddhe— 

“A trial by jury necessarily carries with it a trial of the whole 
right, and a trial of the right to service will he gone into, according 
to ali the forms of the court, in determining upon any other fact. 
Then, agmn, it is proposed, as a part of the proof to he adduced at 
the hearing, after the fugitive has been re-captured, that evidence 
shall he brought by the claimant to show that slavery is established 
in the State ftom which the ibgitive has absconded. Now, this very 
thmg, in a recent case ia the city of New York, was required by om 
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of the judges of that State, whiohTcase attt«ct©d the attenl^u of the 
authorities of Maryland, and against which they protested. . In that 
case the State judge went so for as to say that the only mode j-i 
proving it was by reference to the Statute book. Such ji»roof is 
required in the senator’s amendment; and if he means by this that 
proof shall be brought that slavery is established by existing laws, it 
is impossible to comply with the requisition, for no eudi law can he 
produced, I apprehend, in any of the Slave States. I am not aware 
that ther^ is a single State in which the institution is established by 
positive law.” 

Judge Clarke, of Mississippi, says: 

“ In this State the legislature have considered slaves as 1*638011' 
able and accountable beings 5 and it should Ito a stigma upon tha 
character of the State, and a reproach to the administration of jus¬ 
tice, if the life of a slave could be taken with impunity,' or if»le 
could be murdered ip cold blood, without subjecting the offender to 
the highest penalty known to the criminal jurisprudence of the 
country. Has the slave no rights, because he is deprived of ^ 
freedom ? He is still a human being, and possesses all those rights 
of which he is not deprived by the positive provisions of the law. 
The right of the master exists not by force of the law of nature- or 
nations, hut by virtue only of the positive law of the Stated^ 

The Hon. Judge Ruffin, of N^orth Carolina, says : 

“Argumente drawn from the well-established principles, whi<d>^ 
confer and restrain the anthority of the parent over the child, the 
tutor over the pupil, the master over the spprentioe, have been 
pressed on us. The court does not recognize tiieir application; there 
is no likeness between the cases* they are in opposition to each 
other, and there is an impassable gulf between them. The ffifferenoe ia 
that which ;exista between freedom and slavery, and a greater cannot 
be imagined. In the one, the end is view is the happiness of the 
youth, bom to eqnid rights with that governor on whom the 
deyoltes .of iraitrfng the young to nseftilne^ in fi s^OP ivhieh he 
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afterwapd t> Among freenioa. To such, aa end, and witb. 

aach, a ; snbjeot, moral and int;eUw 5 ual inetraotion seem tbe natural^ 
means, and, for the most pai^ they are found to sufiSoe. Moderate 
force is anperadded only to make the others effectual. If that fail, 
it is.better to loavo the party to his o'am headstrong passions, and 
the Ultimate correction of the law, than to allow it to be immode¬ 
rately inflicted by a private person. "With slavery it is far otherwise. 
The end is the profit of the master, his security, and the public 
safe^; the subject, one doomed, in his own person and hisjgosterity,. 
to live without knowledge, and without the capacity to make any¬ 
thing his own, and to toil that another may reap the fruits. What 
moral considerations shall be addressed to such a being to convince 
him, what it is impossible hut that the most stupid must feel and 
Isnow can never be true, that he is thus to labor upon a principle ot 
naturd duty, or for the sake of his own personal happiness ? Such 
services can only be expected from one who has no will of his own; 

surrenders his will in implicit obedience to that of another. 
Such obedience is the consequence only of uncontrolled authority 
over the bodj. There is nothing else which can operate to produce 
the effect. The power of the r ter must be absolute to render the 
submission of the slave perfect. I most ffeely confess my sens© of 
the harshness of this proposition. I feel it as deeply as any man 
can; and as a principle of moral right, every person in Ma retire¬ 
ment innst repudiate it.” 

An esteemed friend, a physician, who was horn and bred 
in Rowan county, Kortn Carolina, and who row resides 
there, informs us that Judge Ga,8ton, who was cue of the 
half dozen statesmen whom the South hris produce 1 since the 
days of the venerable fathers of the Republic, was. n avowed 
abolitionist, and that he published an address to ^he pe-^ple 
of js'orth Carolina, delineating, in a masterly maunor, the 
material, moral and social dhjadvantages of slavery. Where 
is that address ? Has it been suppressed by the oligarchy ? 
•yhe feet that slaveholders have, from time to time, made 
/efforts to expunge the seatimenfe pf JV^odom 
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which now adorn the works of noWer men than tne nohle 
Gaston, may, perhaps, ftilly account for the oblivious state 
into which his patriotic effort seems to have fallen. 

ISTotb. —^Three or four months after the above was pub¬ 
lished—up to wnich xime this work in its first form had 
passed through several edition,;; -Prof. Hedrick had the 
kindness io hand us the address, deliveicd, many years ago, 
before the Literary Societies of the University of North 
Carolina, by 

Judge Gaston, who, with much force, says: 

“ Disguise the truth as we may, and throw the blame where we 
will, it is slavery which, more than any other cause, keeps us back 
in the career of improvement. It stifles industry and represses enter¬ 
prise—it is fatal to economy and providence-—it discourages skill— 
impairs our strength as a commnnit^, and poisons morals at the 
fountain head. How this evil is to be encountered, how snbdaed, is 
indeed a difficult and delicate inquiry, which this is not the time to 
examine, nor the occasion to discuss. I felt, howcye^,? that I could 
not discharge my duty, without referring to this rabject, as one 
which ought to engage the prudence, moderation,^Mkd firmness of 
those who, sooner or later, must act decisively upon it.” 

In the course of an oration which be delivered in 188(>, 
Benjamin Swaim, an eminent lawyer of North Carolina, 
asks— ■ \ 

“Is it Birthing to us, that seventeen hundi’ed thousand of the peo¬ 
ple of our country arc doomed illegally to the most abject and vile 
slavery that was ever tolerated on the face of the earth? Are 
Oaroliuians deaf to the piercing cries of humanity ? Are they ingen- 
sible to the demands of justice ? Let any man of spirit and feeling 
for a moment cast his thoughts over the land of slavery---think bf 
nakedness of somb, thse hungry yearnings of others, the flowing 
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teflon sad heaTCDg sig^s of psrting reiatibufl, the wailioga of lomeatfl^ 
Mon and woe^ the bloody cut of the keen lash, and the frighttial 
scream that rends the very skies—and all this to gratily ambition, 
lost, pride, avarice, vanity and other depraved feelings of the human 
heart. Indeed the worst ie not generally known. Were all the 
miaeries, the horrors of slav ery, to burst at once into view, a peal of 
sevenfold thunder could scarce strike greater alarm.” 

From a small pamphlet entitled “An Address to the Peo« 
pie of North Carolina, on the Evils of Slavery,” published by 
William Swaim, in Greensborough, N. C., in 1880 —jast 
thirty years ago—with the approval of Amos Weaver, 
“ chairman of the committee appointed by the General Asso- 
O^tion of the Manumission Society of North Carolina, to 
draw up an address to the people of the State, and to report 
the same to the Board of Managers of the f»id society for 
publication”^-we present the following just and seasonable 
extracts i; 


“We cidl upon the iMends of humanity, of virtue, of patriotism, 
and above all, of religion, to awake to a sense of the mmiy principles 
of iiQUstice, inhumanity and irreiigion which attend our system of 
davery; and to continue their protest against measures so uiyust to 
the unfortunate African, and so disgraceful to the spirit and prind- 
plesof a free and religious community, until we shall succeed in 
rendering to all mankind both true and impartial justice; by which 
alone can glorious liberty be rendered perpetual, and we be enable d 
to transmit :i^6edora as an unsullied patrimony to posterity, ... 

If we have been accustomed to look upon African slave-dealers 
with disgust, let us turn our attention homeward for a moment, and 
see if we have not among ourselves, men of similar character. We 
doubt not., however, but many of those men engaged in the domestic 
slave trade have been accustomed to regard African slave-traders as 
very depraved and cruel men; and are very unwilling to rank with 
them in point of character. But we hope they will do themselves the 
justice of entering calmly with us into an investigation of the priii- 
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ciple? snd nivtwe of the domestio elavo trade, while we bri^y cea- 
traBt it witli the African slave trade. 

■ “ And first, we would ask what is the primary objeot of the AM- 
can slave-trader ? Gain, mast, imdoubti<ily, be the jtist and only j>vo- 
per answer to this question. Now, permit us to ask the domestio 
slave-trader what is his primary object i The same answer must in¬ 
variably be given—gain. The desire of amasaing wealth becomes the 
predominant desire ei e he is prepared for this inhuman traffic! Should 
the domestio slave-trader plead in ertenuation of his conduct, that 
those negroes whom he buys and sells, were slav^ before he bought 
or sold them, and can only be such afterward, and that inmany casev 
their circumstances are really bettered by the exchange of maE^'^; 
all this will prove nothing in his favor, as it is the principles and. 
motives existing in the heart, which, like main^j^^ngs, exert a con- 
trolling influence over the man, in producing the actions of whiot 
we are speaking, and not the particular degree either of good or harm 
done to any individual thereby, which we are investigating. 

“ But secondly, the AiHcan slave-traders obtain their subjects in any 
way that they can, without the least regard to the attachments or re¬ 
lationships either filial, parental, or coiyugal, existing between the 
captured negro and those he is leaving behind him. In like manner, 
the domestic slave-trader purchases his subjects wherever he can ob¬ 
tain the best bargains, without regard to the condition of the slave, 
in relation to any of the above-mentioned particulars, and wlls theitt 
agmn by the same rule. And although he does not crowd them down 
in the gloomy cells of a slave ship, yet he often loads the miserable 
creatnres with irons in such a manner as to render their very exis¬ 
tence burdensome. It may, however, he objected to the Aftioan slave-' 
traders, that they sometimes kidnap and bring away those who were 
free, without paying an equivalent for them. Ndr can we entirely 
vindicate the character of the domestio slave-iraders from this dis¬ 
grace of the hxunan character, some of whom are at times too noto¬ 
riously guilty of this abomination, as we could make appear wore it 
necessary, with but little inconvenience to ourselves. And althotlgh 
the instances of hidnnpping in the history of the domestic dave trade 
are much more rare than in that of the foreign, yet we believe, and 
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facts aathorizd t&c few fewrft engaged in tfee foiroer with 

a view of aouissuig w©ai&,'bnt~ have shown a disposition to obtain 
slayes in any way which the laws and ejaeting, oircmnstances might 
perjmt. And it is a shameful fact that more or le? 3 , atmuadlj^ ^ the 
/ree negroes, chiefly children, are taken and sold into slavery. . . . 

“JSTo birotimatanoe or consideration whatever, can render unquali- 
fled, and: ahsolute slavery, consistent with that ins^betive sense of 
right of which every man may find more or less in his own breast. 
We have impartially examined the evU iuits origin, itsprogressd and 
ffeperesent state, as well as ' tare consequences; and even in its 
mUdeat foma, it shrinks fi ation^ inspection—a monster of 
Iddecns deformity in its best loature.'* 

THOB VOICB OF SOUTH CAEOLINA. 

Poor South Carolina 1 Folly is her nightcap; fanaticism is 
her 4lay-dreain; fire^ating is her pastime. She has lo^ hejr 
better judgment; the dictates of reason and philosophy have 
no infinence upon her actions. Like the wife who is pitiably 
infatmted with a dmnken, wcni^hless husband, she still clings, 
with unabated love, to the oausci of her shame, her misery, 
«ed her degradation. 

A £enta<^dan has recently expressed his opinion of this 
:dtate in the following language J > 

' “i3oxrih Oisrol na is bringing herself irrecov<}rsbly hjto public coft- 
iethpi It is impossible for any impartial lover of hkf Countiry; ftir 

jnit, thhiking man, to witness her senseless and quenohleas ma¬ 
lignity against the Union withontiho most immeasurable disgust and 
eogrm Bhe is one vast hot-bed of disnoion. Her people think and 
talk of nothing eh». She is a festering mass of treason.’’ 

In 1854, there were assessed for taxation in South Caro¬ 
lina: 

Acr«iofi*ifa..... 

( Valued »t.,...... »sa,886,y4 . 

Ayentfe Tsla» ^ Mf«. 


«in 
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At tlie game time there were in 5few Jereej 

Acres of Land.. 

Valued at... 

ATcrage value per acre.. 


.. 6,824,300 


* We horwj the slaveholders vvtH look, first on that picture, 
and then on this; from one or the^other, or both, they may 
glean a ray or two of wdsdom, which, if duly applied, will be 
of incalculable advantage to them and their posterity. We 
trust, also, that the non-alaveholding whites will view, vidth 
discriminating minds, the different lights and i^iades of these 
two pictures; they are the parties most dee,. / mtorested; 
and it is to them we look for the glorious revolution that is 
to result in the permanent estahlishment of Freedom over the 
last lingering ruins of Slavery. They have the power th re- 
triexre the ]fellen fortunes of South Carolina, to raise her up 
fifom the loathsome sink of iniquity into which slavery has 
plttnged her, and to make her one of the most harilliaiit stars 
in the great constellation of States. While their minds are 
occupied with other considerations, let them not forget the 
. difference between ivirnty-eight dollars and geventy-six cents, 
the valde of land per acre in New Jersey, which k a>aeoond- 
rate Free State, and one dollar and thirty-two eeni(a| the value 
of land per acre in South Carolina, which is, par exc^mcy the 
model ^ve State. The difference between the two sums k 
twenty-seven dollars and forty-four cents, which would amoimt 
to precisely two thousand seven hundred and forty-four dd- 
lars on every hundred acres. To present the subject in ano¬ 
ther form, the iSouth Carolina tract of land, contakdng two 
hundred acres, is worth now only two hundred and, sixty-four 
dollars, and is depreciating every day. Let slavery be abo¬ 
lished, and in the course of a few y ears, the same tract would 
be worth five thousand seven hundred and fifty-two doUaiu, 
with an upward tendency. At this rate, the of 
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vMtte OR the totid area of the State would boo® amount to 
inoife than tbr« times as much as the present estimated value 
of the slaves! 

Sooth Carolina has not always been, nor Avill she always 
oonthtoe to be, on the wrong side. From Ramsay’s History 
of the State* we learn that, in 1774, she 

JS«lo^s^d^Thst his msjes^’s subjects in North America (without 
^ eoilpr or plher acddents) are entitled to all the iuh^ent 
rights and liberties of his nathral'boni subjects within the kingdom 
of Cheat Britaiu; that it is their fhndamental right, that no man 
dioold sol^ hk his person or property without a fair trial, and ju^' 
nMHit given by his peers, or by the law of the land,” 

» Poring the Revolution, when Baron de Kalb met General 
Frampo Marion, the former expressed amazement that so many 
“South Carolinians were running to take British protection,?’ 
Nforimi replied: 

“The people of Carolina form two classes, the rich and the poor. 
The poor are very poor •, the rich, who have slaves to do all their 
wmk, give them no employment. Unsupported hy the richj^they 
contijaiie poor and low-spirited. The little they get is. laid out in 
brandy, net in books and newspapers; heaoe they know nothing of 
the aomparstive hleesing« of our country, or of the dm^gors which 
threfi^ it| theref^e they care nothing about it. The rich are geue- 
xeSy very rich; a^d to stir 1^ the British should burn their houses^ 
and carry off their negroes.” 

Aftmr the war, he estimated that “poor Carolina lost, 
throng her ignorance, 115,000,000; for ignorance begat tory- 
iimr* and toryism begat losses.” In regard to the importance 
of educating the people, he said; 

“ Look at the people of New Fugiand. Religion has taught them 
that God created men to be happy; to be happy they must have vir* 
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tuft; that viietad is not to be attained without knowledge; nor know* 
ledge without metruotion; nox pobiio instmetioa withoot free sohoK^; 
nor free schools without legislative order.” 

One of her ©i'xly -.vriters, under the fiom de johtme of Philo- 
dei^us, in a political pamphlet published in Charleston in 1734, 
declares that: 

“ Such is the fatal ihfiueiit?o of slavery on the human mind, that it 
almost wholly effaces from it even the boasted characteristic of 
rationality.” 

The same writer, speaking of the particular interests of 
South Carolina, says: 

It has been too common with ns to search the records of other 
nations, tO ffnd precedents that may give sanction to our own errofTs, 
and lead ns unwarily into confridon and ruin. It is our business to 
consult their histories, not with a view to tread rigW^ or wr<Mig, in 
their steps, hnt in order to investigate the real sources of the mis¬ 
chiefs that have befallen them, and to endeavor to escape the rooks 
which they have all nnfortuoately split upon. It is paying ourselves 
but a poor compliment, to say that we are incapable of profiting by 
others, end that, with all the information which is to bo derived from 
their fetal experience, it is in vain for us to attempt to excel them, 

with all the peculiar advantages of onr present situation, we am 
incapable of surpassing our predecessors, we must be a degenerate 
race indeed, and quite unworthy of those singular bounties of heaven, 
which we are so unskilled or nndesirous to turn to our benefit.” 

A recent number of “ Frazer’s Magazine ” contains a well- 
timed and welt-written article froin the pen of William Henry 
Huribut of this State; and from it we make the following 
extract; 

“As all sagacious observe of the operation of the syst^n of 
slavery have demonstrated, the profitable employment of slave-labor 
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iH450nBi8tent with the development of agiicuitoral science, and 
deiaasids & continual supply of new and unexhausted soil. The slave' 
holder, investing bis ciq>ital in the purchase of the laborers themselvea, 
and not merely in soil and machines, paying his free laborers out of 
the profit, must depend for his continued and progressive prosperity 
upon the cheapness and facility with which he can transfer his slaves 
to fresh and fertile lands. An enormous additional item, namely the 
price of slaves, being added to the cost of production, all other ele¬ 
ments of that cost require to be proportionahly smaller, or profits 


In an address delivered before the South Carolina Institute, 
in Charlvtston, November 20tb, 1856, Mr. B. F. Perry, of 
Greenville, truthfully says; 

“It has been South Carolina’s misfortune, in this utilitarian age, to 
have her greatest talents and most powerful energies directed to pnr- 
anits which avail her nothing in the way of wealth and prosperity. 
In the first settlement of a new country, agricultural industry neces¬ 
sarily absorbs all the time and occupation of its inhabitants. They 
must clear the forests and cultivate the earth, in order to make their 
bread. This is their first consideration. Then the mechanical arts 
and manufactures, fuid commerce, must follow in the footsteps of 
agriculture, to insrxe either individual or national prosperity. No 
people can be highly prosperous without them. No people ever have 
been. Agricultnre, alone, will not make or sustain a great people. 
The true policy of every people is to cnltivate the earth, manufacture 
its products, and send them abroad, in exchange for those comforts 
and luxuries, and necessaries, which their own country and their own 
industry cannot, give or make. The dependence of South Carolina 
on Europe and the Northern States for all the necessaries, comforts 
and luxuries, which the mechanic arts afford, has, in fact, drained 
her of her wealth, and made her positively poor, when compared 
with her sister States of the Confederacy. It is at once mortifying 
and alarming, to see and reflect on our own dependence in the 
raeohanio arts and manufactures, on strangers and foreigners. In the 
Northern States their highest talents and energy have been diversi- 
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fied, and moie profitably employed in developing the reaonrces of 
the oonnb'y, in making new inventions in the mechanio arts, and en¬ 
riching the community with science and literature, commerce and 
manufactures.” 


THE VOICE OF GEORGIA. 

Of the States strictly Southern, Georgia is, perhaps, the 
most thrifty. This prosperous condition of the State is 
mainly ascribahle to her hundred thousand free white labor¬ 
ers—^more than eighty-three thousand of whom are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. In few other Slave States are the 
non-slaveholders so little under the domination of the oligar¬ 
chy*. At best, however, even in the most liberal Slave States, 
the social position of the non-slaveholding whites is but one 
short step in advance of that of the negroes; and as there is, 
on the part of the oligarchy, a constantly increasing desire 
and effort to usurp greater power, the more we investigate 
the subject the more fully are we convinced that nothing but 
the speedy and utter annihilation of slavery from the entire 
nation, can save the masses of white people in the Southern 
States from ultimately falling to a political level with the 
blacks—both occupying the most abject and gaUing condi¬ 
tion of servitude of which it is possible for the human mind 
to conceive. 

Gen. Oglethorpe, under whose management the Colony of 
Georgia was settled, in IVSS, was bitterly opposed to the 
institution of slavery. In a letter to Granville Sharp, dated 
bet. 13th, he says; 

“ My friends and I settled the Colony of Georgia, and by charter 
were established trustees, to make laws, etc. "We determined not t. 
Bufier slavery there. But the slave merchants and their adherents 
occMioned ns not only much trouble, but at last got the then govern- 
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mettti t6 feYor We would not Buffer slavery (wMoh is agaicst. 

the Gospel, as well as the fundamental law of England) to be authO' 
riAed under our authority; wo refused, as trustees, to make a law 
permitting such a horrid crime. The government, finding the trus¬ 
tees resolved firmly not to concur with what they believed unjust., 
took away the charter by which no law could be passed without our 
consent.” 

On the 12th of January, 1775, in indorsing the proceedings 
of the first American Congress, among other resolutions, 

the Representatives of the extensive District of Darien, in 

the Colony of Georgia,” adopted the following: 

• 

“ 6. To show the world that we are not infiuenced by any con¬ 
tracted or interested motives, hut a general philanthropy for all man¬ 
kind, of whatever climate, language, or complexion, we hereby 
declare our disapprobation and abhorrence of the unnatural practice 
of slavery in America (however the uncultivated state of our country 
or other specious arguments may plead for it), a practice founded in 
injustice and cruelty, and highly dangerous to our libei-ties (as well 
as lives), debasing part of our fellow creatures below men, and cor¬ 
rupting the virtue and morals of the rest; and is laying the basis of 
that liberty we contended for (and which we pray the Almighty to 
continue, to the latest posterity), upon a very wrong foundation. We 
therefore resolve, at all times, to use our utmost endeavoi-s for the 
manumission of onr slaves in this Colony, upon the most safe and 
equitable footing for the masters and themselves.” 

The Hon. Mr. Reid, of this State, in a speech delivered in 
Congress, Feb. 1, 1820, says: 

“ I am not the panegyrist of slavery. It is an unnatural state, a 
dark cloud, which obscures half the lustre of our free institutions. 
For my own part, though surrounded by slavery from my cradle to 
the present moment, yet— 

“ ‘ I hr ie the touch of servrle hands, 

I ioathe the slaves who cringe aronud.’ 
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As to accompanimeut to those lines, he might have nttered 
these: 

“ I -would not have a slave to till my grdnnd; 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble -when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have over earned.” 

Thus have we presented a comprehensive Bummary of the 
BTiOst imequivocal and irrefragahle testimony of the South 
against the iniquitous system of human slavery. What more 
can we say ? What more can we do ? We might fill a folio 
volume with similar extracts; hut we must forego the task; 
the remainder of our space must he occupied with other argu¬ 
ments. In the foregoing excerpts is revealed to us, in lan¬ 
guage too plain to be misunderstood, the important fact that 
every truly great and good man the South has ever produced, 
has, with hopeful confidence, looked forward to the time 
when this entire Continent shall be redeemed from the 'crime 
and the curse of slavery. Our noble self-sacrificing forefathers 
have performed their part, and performed it well. They have 
laid as a foundation as enduring as the earth itself; in their 
dying moments they admonished us to carry out their designs 
in the upbuilding and completion of the superstructure. Let 
U8 obey their patriotic injunctions. 

From each of the six original Southern States we have 
introduced the most ardent aspirations for Liberty—the most 
positive condemnations of Slavery. From each of the nine 
Slave States which have been admitted into the Union since 
the organization of the General Government, we could intro¬ 
duce, from several of their wisest and best citizens, anti-slavery 
sentiments equally as strong and convincing as those that 
emanated from the great founders of our movement—^Wasfe- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Patrick Henry and the Randolphs. 
As we have already remarked, however, the limits of this 
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chapter will not admit of t«e introduction of additional testi¬ 
mony from either of the old or of the new Slave States. 

The reader will not fail to observe that, in presenting these 
solid abolition doctrines of the South, we have been careful 
to make such quotations as triumphantly refute, in every par¬ 
ticular, the moie specious sophistries of the oligarchy. 

The mention of the illustrious names above, reminds us of 
the fact, that many of the party newspapers, whose venal col- 
xrmns are eternally teeming with vituperation and slander, 
have long assured us that the Whig ship was to be steered 
by the Washington rudder, that the Democratic bark was to 
sail with the Jefferson compass, and that the Know-Nothing 
brig was to carry the Madison chart, ^^posed upon by 
these monstrous falsehoods, we have, from time to time, been 
induced to engage passage on each of these corrupt and rick¬ 
ety old hulks; but, in every instance, we have been basely 
swamped in the sea of slavery, and are alone indebted for our 
lives to the kindness of Heaven and the art of swimming. 
Washington the founder of the Whig party! Jefferson the 
founder of the Democratic party! Voltaire the founder of 
Christianity! How absurd 1 God forbid that man’s heart 
should always continue to be the citadel of deceptiou—that 
he should ever be to others the antipode of what be is to him¬ 
self. 

There is now in this country but one well-organized party 
that promises, in good faith, to put in practice the principles 
of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and the other venerable 
Fathers of the Republic—the Republican party. To this 
party we pledge unswerving allegiance, so long as it shall 
continue to pursue the statism advocated by the great politi¬ 
cal prototypes above-mentioned, but no longer. We believe 
it is, as it ought to be, the desire, the determination, and the 
destiny of this party, to give the death-blow to slavery; should 
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future developmeatB prove the party at variance with this 
belief-^a belief, by the by, which it has recently inspired in 
the breasts of little less than one and a half million of the 
most intelligent and patriotic voters in America—we shall 
shake off the dust of our feet against it, and join one ihi.t 
will, in a summary manner’, extirpate the intolerable griev¬ 
ance. 


0 
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NORTHERN TESTIMONY. 

Slavery meat fall, becanae it stands in direct hostility to all the grand move¬ 
ments, principIuB, and refoims of our age, because it stands in the way of an 
advancing world. One great idea stands out amidst the discoveries and im¬ 
provements of modern times. It is, that man is not to exercise arbitrary, ir¬ 
responsible power over man. To restrain power, to divide and balance it, to 
create responsibility for its just use, to secure the individual against its abuse, 
to substitute law for private will, to shield the weak from the strong, to give 
to the injured the means of redress, to set a fence ronnd everj man's property 
and rights, in a word, to secure liberty—such, under various expressions, is 
the great object on which philosophera, patriots, philanthropLsxs, have long 
fixed their thoughts and hopes— Channing, 

The best evidence that can be given of the enlightened 
patriotism and love of liberty in the Free States, is the fact 
that, at the Presidential election in 1856, they polled thirteen 
hundred thousand -v otes for the Republican candidate, John 
C. Fremont. This fact of itself seems to preclude the ne¬ 
cessity of strengthening our cause -with the individual testi¬ 
mony of even their greatest men. Ha-ying, ho-wever, adduced 
the most cogent and conclusive anti-slavery arguments from 
the Washingtons, the Jeflfersons, the Madisons, the Ran¬ 
dolphs, and the Clays of the South, we shall now proceed to 
enrich our pages -with gems of Liberty from the Franklins, the 
Hamiltons, the Jays, the Adamses, and the Websters of the 
North. Too close attention cannot be paid to the words of 
wisdom which we ha ve extracted from the works of these 
truly eminent and philosophic statesmen. We will first 
listen to 
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THE VOICE OP P3ANKLIN. 

Dr. Franklin was the first president of “ The Pennsylvania 
Society ” for promoting the Abolition of Slavery; and it is now 
generally conceded that this was the first regularly organized 
American Abolition Soeiety~it having been formed as early 
as 1774, while we were yet subjects of the British Government. 
In 1790, in the name and on behalf of this Society, Dr. Frank¬ 
lin, who was then within a few months of the close of his life, 
drafted a memorial “ to the Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives of the United States,” in which he said; 

“Your memorialists, particularly engaged in attending to the dis¬ 
tresses arising from slavery, believe it to ho their indispensable duty 
to present this subject to your notice. They have observed, with 
real satisfaction, that many important and salutary powers are vested 
in you, for ‘ promoting the welfare and seeming the blessings of lib¬ 
erty to the people of the United States,’ and as they conceive that 
these blessings ought rightfully to be administered without distinc¬ 
tion of color, to all descriptions of people, so they indulge them¬ 
selves in the pleasing expectation that nothing which can ho done 
for the relief of the unhappy objects of tbeir care, will be either 
omitted or delayed, 

“From a persuasion that equal liberty was originally the portion, 
and is still the birthright of all men, and influenced by the strong 
ties of humanity and the principles of their institution, yonr memo¬ 
rialists conceive themselves hound to use ail justifiable endeavors to 
loosen the bonds of slavery, and promote a general enjoyment of the 
blessings of freedom. U nder these impressions, they earnestly entreat 
your attention to the subject of slavery; that you will be pleased to 
countenai ce the restoration to liberty of those unhappy men, who, 
alone, in this land of freedom, are degraded into perpetual bondage, 
and who, 5,mid the general joy of surrounding freemen, are groaning 
in servile subjection; that you will devise- means for removing this 
inconsistency cf character from the .American people; that yon will 
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promote mercy and justice toward this distressed race; and that you 
will step to the very verge of the power vested in you for discourag¬ 
ing every species of traffic in the persons of our fellow men.” 

On another occasion, he says : 

“Slitvery is an atrocious debasement of human nature.” 


THE VOICE OF HAMILTON. 

Alexander Hamilton, the brilliant L.tatesman and financier, 
tells us that^— 

“ The sacred rights of mankind are not to be rummaged for among 
old parchments or musty records. They are written as with a sun¬ 
beam, in *he whole volume of human nature, by the hand of Divinity 
itself, and can never be erased or obscured by mortal power.” 

Again, in addressing himself to an American Tory, 
he says: 

“ The fundamental source of all your errors, sophisms, and false 
reasonings, is a total ignorance of the natural rights of mankind. 
Were yon once to become acquainted with these, you could never 
entertain a thought, that all men are not, by nature, entitled to equal 
privileges. You wonld be convinced that natural liberty is the gift 
of the beneficent Creator to the whole human race; and that civil 
liberty is founded on that.” 


THE VOICE OF J iV. 

John Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States under 
the Constitution of 1789, in a letter to the Hon. Elias Boudi- 
not, dated November 17, 1819, says; 

“Little can be added to what has been said and written on the 
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subject of slavery. I couour in the opinion that it ought not to he 
introduced nor permitted in any of the new States, and that it ought 
to be gradually diminished and finally abolished in all of them. 

“To mo, the constitutional authority of the Congress to prohibit 
Uie migration and importation of slaves into any of the States, does 
not appear questionable. 

“The first article of the Constitution specifies the legislative 
powers committed to the Congress. The 9th section of that article 
has these words: ‘ The migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the now-txisting States shall think proper to admit, shall not 
he prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808, hut a tax or 
duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars 
for each person.’ 

“I understand the sense and meaning of this danse to be, that the 
power of the Congress, although competent to prohibit such migra¬ 
tion and importation, was to he exercised with respect to the then 
existing States, and them only, until the year 1808, hut the Congress 
were at libei-ty to make such prohibitions as to any nm State, v/hich 
might, in the mean time, he established. And further, that from and 
after that period, they were .authorized to make such prohibitions as 
to all the States, whether new or old. 

“It will, I presume, he admitted, .hat slaves were the persons 
intended. The word slaves was avoided, probably on account of the 
existing toleration of slavery, and its discordancy with the principles 
of the Revolution, and from a consciousness of its being repugnant 
to the following positions in the Declaration of Independence: *We 
hold these truths to he self-evident that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness.” 

In a previous letter, written from Spain, whither he had 
been appointed as minister plenipotentiary, he says, speaking 
of the abolition of slavery: 

“ Till America comes into this measure, her prayers to Heaven 
wCl bo impious. This is a strong expression, hut it is just. I believe 
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that God governs the world, and 1 believe it to be a mazini in Hia^ 
as in onr courts, that those who ask for equity ought to do it.” 


•WILLIAM JAY. 

The Hon. William Jay, a nohle son of Chief Justice John 
Jay, says: 

“ A crisis has arrived in which we must maintain our rights, or 
surrender them forever, I speak not to abolitionists alone, but to 
all who value the liberty our fathers achieved. Do you ask what 
we have to do with slavery ? Let our muzzled presses answer-let 
the mohs excited against us by the merchants and politicians answer, 
let the gag-laws threatened by our governors and legislatures answer, 
let the conduct of the National Government answer.” 


THE VOICE OF AHAMS. 

From the Diary of John Quincy Adams, “ the old man 
eloquent,” "we make the following extract: 

“ It is among the evils of slavery, that it taints the very sources 
of moral principle. It establishes false estimates of virtue and vice; 
for what can be more falso and more heartless than this doctrine, 
which makes the fimt and holiest rights of humanity to depend upon 
the color of the skin ? It perverts human reason, and induces men 
endowed with logical powers to maintain that slavery is sanctioned 
by the Christian religion; that slaves are happy and contented in 
their condition; that between master and slave there are ties of 
mutual attachment and atFection; that the virtues of the master are 
refined and exalted by the degradation of the slave, while at the 
same time they vent execrations upon the slave trade, curse Britain 
for having given them slaves, bum at the stake negroes convicted of 
crimes, for the terror of the example, and writhe in agonies of fear 
at the very mention of human rights as applicable to men of color.” 
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THE VOICE OF WfiBSTBK. 

In a speech which he deLvered at Niblo’s Garden, in the 
city of New York, on the 15th of March, 1837, Daniel Web¬ 
ster, the Great expounder of the Constitution, said: 

“ On the general question of slavery, a great part of the commu¬ 
nity is already strongly excited, Tbr subject has not only attracted 
attention as a question of politics, h i i, t has struck a far deeper one 
ahead. It has arrested the religious feeling of the country, it haa 
taken strong hold on the consciences of men. He is a rash man, 
indeed, and little conversant with human nature, and especiaUy has 
he an erroneous estimate of the character of the people of this coun¬ 
try, who supposes that a feeling of this kind is to he trifled with or 
despised. It will assuredly cause itself o be respected. But to 
endeavor to coin it into silver, or retain ,ts free expression, to seek 
to compress and confine it, warm as it is, and more heated as such 
endeavors wonld inevitably render it—should this be attempted, I 
know nothing, even in the Constitution or Union itself, which might 
not he endangered by the explosion which might follow.” 

When discussing the Oregon Bill in 1848, he said: 

“ I have made up my mind, for one, that under no circumstances 
will I consent to the further extension of the area of slavery in the 
United States, or to the further increase of slave representation in 
the House of Kepresentatives.” 

Under date of February 15th, 1850, in a letter to the Rev, 
Mr. Furness, he says: 

“ From my earliest youth I have regarded slavery as a great moral 
and political evil. I think it unjust, repugnant to the natural equality 
of mankind, founded only in superior power; a standing and perma¬ 
nent conquest by the stronger over the weaker. All pretence of de¬ 
fending it on the ground of different races, I have ever condemned. 
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I have even said that if the black race is weaker, that is a reason 
against, not for, its subjection and oppression. In a religious point 
of view, I have ever regarded it, and even spoken of it, not as subject 
to any express denunciation, either in the Old Testament or the New, 
but as opposed to the whole spirit of the Gospel and to the teachings 
of Jesus Christ. The religion of Jesus Christ is a religion of kind¬ 
ness, justice, and brotherly love. But slavery is not kindly affection¬ 
ate; it does not seek another’s, and not its own; it does not let the 
oppressed go free. It is, as I have said, but a continual act of oppres¬ 
sion. But then, such is the influence of a habit of thinkmg among 
men, and such is the influence of what has been long established, that 
even minds, religiously and tenderly conscientious, such as would 
be shocked by any single act of oppression, in any single exercise of 
violence and unjust power, are not always moved by the reflection 
that slavery is a continual and permanent violation of human rights.” 

While delivering a speech at Buffalo, in the State cf New 
York, in the summer of 1851, only about twelve months piior 
to his decease, he made use of the foUowing emphatic words: 

“I never would consent and never have consented, that there 
should be one foot of slave territory beyond what the old thirteen 
States bad at the formation of the Union. Never, never.” 


NOAH WEBSTEE. 

Noah Webster, the great American vocahulist, says: 

“That freedom is the sacred right of every mm, whatever he his 
color, who has not forfeited it by some violation of municipal law, is 
a truth established by God himself, in the very creation of hnraan 
beings. No time, no circnmstance, no human power or policy can 
change the nature of this truth, nor repeal the fandamental laws of 
society, by which every man’s right to liberty is guaranteed. The 
act of enslaving men is always a violation of those great primary 
laws of society, by which alone, the master himself holds every par- 
tide of his own freedom.” 
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THE VOICE OF CLINTOJf. 

De Witt Clinton, the father of the great system of inter¬ 
nal improvements in the State of New York, speaking of 
despotism in Europe, and of slavery in America, asks: 

“Have not prescription and precedent—patriaroLal dominion— 
divine right of kings and masters, been alternately called in to sancr 
tion the slavery of nations ? And would not all the despotisms of the ^ 
ancient and modem world have vanished into air, if the naturd 
equality of mankind had been properly understood and practised ? 

.... This declares that the same measure of justice ought 
to he measured out to all men, without regard to adventitious ine¬ 
qualities, and the inteUoctnal and physical disparities which proceed 
from inexplicable causes.” 


THE VOICE OF WAEREN. 

Major General Joseph Warren, one of the truest patriots 
of the Revolution, and the first American officer of rank that 
fell in our contest with Great Britain, says: 

“ That personal freedom is the natural right of every man, and that 
property, or an exclusive right to dispose of what ho has honestly 
acquired by his own labor, necessarily arises therefrom, aro truths 
tliat common sense has placed beyond the reach of contradiction. And 
no nian, or body of men, can, without being guilty of flagrant injus¬ 
tice, claim a right to dispose of the peraons or acquisitions of any other 
man or body of men, unless it can he proved that such a right has 
arisen from some compact between the parties, in which it has been, 
explicitly and freely granted.” 

Otis Hancock, Ames, and others, should be heard, but for 
lack of space. Volumes upon volumes might be fiUed with 
extracts similar to the above, from the works of the deceased 
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statesmen and sages of the IN'orth, who, while livhig, proved 
themselves equal to the task of exterminating from their own 
States the matchless curse of humau slavery. Such are the 
men who, though no longer with us in the flesh, “ still live.” 
A living principle—an immortal interest—have they, invested 
in every great and good work that distinguishes the Free 
States. The railroads, the canals, the telegraphs, the factories, 
the fleets of merchant vessels, the magnificent cities, the sci¬ 
entific modes of agriculture, the imrivalled institutions of 
learning, and other striking evidences of progress and im¬ 
provement at the North, are, either directly or indirectly, the 
ofispring of their gigantic intellects. When, if ever, commerce, 
and manufactures, and agriculture, and great enterprises, and 
truth, and liberty, and justice, and magnanimity, shall have 
become obsolete terms, then their names may possibly be for¬ 
gotten, but not till then. 

An army of brave and worthy successors—champions of 
Freedom now living, have the illustrious forefathers of the 
North, in the persons of Garrison, Greeley, Giddings, Goodell, 
Grow, and Gerrit Smith; in Seward, Sumner, Stowe, Ray¬ 
mond, Parker, and Phillips; in Beecher, Banks, Burlingame, 
Bryant, Hale, and Hildreth; in Emerson, Dayton, Thompson, 
Tappan, King, and Cheever; in Whittier, Wilson, Wade, 
Wayland, Weed, and Burleigh. These are the men whom, 
in connection with their learned and eloquent compatriots, 
the Everetts, the Bancrofts, the Prescotts, the Chapins, the 
Longfellows, and the Danas, future historians, if faithful to 
their calling, will place on record as America’s true statesmen, 
literati, preachers, philosophers, and philanthropists, of the pre¬ 
sent age. 

In this connection, however, it may not be amiss to remark 
+hat the Homers, the Platos, the Bacons, the Newtons, the 
Shakspeares, the Miltons, the Blackstones, the Cuviers, the 
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Hiimboidts, and tlie Macaulays of America, have not yet been 
produced; nor, in our bumble judgment, will they be, until 
Slavery shall have been overthrown, and Freedom established 
in the States of Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Tlpon 
the soil of those States, when free, or on other free soil crossed 
by about the same degrees of latitude, and not distant from 
the Appalachian chain of mountains, will, we believe, be nur¬ 
tured into manhood, in the course of one or two centuries, 
perhaps, as great men as those mentioned above—^greater, 
possibly, than any that have ever yet lived. Whence their 
ancestors may come, whether from Europe, from Asia, from 
Africa, from Oceanica, from .Korth or South America, or from 
the islands of the sea, or whatever honorable vocation they 
may now be engaged in, matters nothing at ah. For aught 
we know, their great-grandfathers are now humble artisans 
in Maine, or moneyed merchants in Massachusetts; illiterate 
poor whites in Mississippi, or sluve-diiving lordlings in South 
Carolina; frugal farmers in Michigan, or millionaires in Illi¬ 
nois ; daring hunters in the Rocky Mountains, or metal-diggers 
in California; peasants in France, or princes in Germany—no 
matter where, or what, the scope of coimtry above-mentioned 
is, in our opinion, destined to be the birthplace of their illus¬ 
trious offspring—the great savans of the ISTew "World, con¬ 
cerning whom let us console ourselves with the hope that they 
are not buried deeply in the matrix of the future. 



CHAPTER V. 


TESTIMONY OF THE NATIONS, 

There is a law above all the enactmente of human codea, the same through- 
oat the world, the same in all times; it is the law written by the finger of God 
on the diearta of men; and by that law, unchangeable and eternal, while men 
despiae fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor blood, they shall reject with indig¬ 
nation the wild and guilty phantasy that man can hold property in man— 
BaonoHAU. 

Blavery, in all ita forms, in all its degrees, is a violation of divine law, and a 
degradation of human nature —Beissot. 

Without doubt, Slavery is the greatest of all the evils which have afilicted 
mankind.—HuMBOimr. 

To the true friends of freedom throughout the world, it is 
a pleasing thought, and one which, by being communicated 
to others, is well calculated to universalize the principles of 
liberty, that the great heroes, statesmen, and sages, of ail 
ages and nations, ancient and modem, who have ever had oc¬ 
casion to speak of the institution of human slavery, have en¬ 
tered their most unequivocal and positive protests against it. 
To say that they disapproved of the system would not be 
sufficiently expressive of the utter detestation with which they 
uniformly regarded it. That they abhorred it as the vilest 
invention that the Evil One has ever assisted bad men to con¬ 
coct, is quite evident from the very tone and construction of 
their language. 

Having with much pleasure and profit heard the testimony 
of America, through her representative men, we wUl now hear 
that of other nations, through their representative lueu-^ 
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doubting not that we shall be more than remunerated for our 
time and trouble. We will first Ksten to 


THE VOICE OE ENGLAND. 

In the case of James Somerset, a negro who had been kid¬ 
napped in Africa, transported to Virginia, there sold into 
slavery, tlience carried to England, as a waiting-boy, and 
there induced to institute proceedings against his master for 
the recovery of his freedom. 


MANSFIELD SayS ,* 

“The state of slavery ia of such a nature that it is incapable of 
being introduced on any reasons moral or political, but only by posi¬ 
tive law, which preserves its force long after the reasons, occasion, 
and time itself whence it was created, are erased from the memory. 
It is so odious that nothing can be sufficient to support it but positi'o^e 
law, "Whatever inconveniences, therefore, may follow from the de¬ 
cision, I cannot say that this case is allowed or approved by the law 
of England, and, therefore, the black mnst be discharged.” 


wiLBEEFOKCE says: 

“ It is the prerogative of slavery to separate from evil its concomi¬ 
tant good, and to engender discordant mischiefs; it robs war of its 
generosity; it deprives peace of its security, Kever before was a 
system so big with wickedness or cruelty; in whatever part of it you 
direct your view, the eye finds no comfort, no satisfaction, no relief. 
You have the vices of polished society, without its knowledge or its 
comforts, and the evils of barbarism, without its simplicity. Its rav¬ 
ages ana constant and indiscriminate. Ho age, no sex, no rank, no 
condition is exempt from the fatal influence of this wide-wasting ca¬ 
lamity 1 It is, indeed, the fall measure of pure, unmixed, uneophis- 
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ticated wickedness; and, scorning all competition or comparison, it 
stands withont a rival in the secure, undisputed possession of its de¬ 
testable preeminence.” 


MACAULAY says: 

“ It is neither on facts nor on arguments that slavery seems now 
to depend for protection. It neither doubles, nor stands at bay. It 
has neither the ingenuity of the hare, nor the intrepidity of the lion. 
It defends itself, like a hunted polecat, by the loathsomeness with 
which it taints the atmosphere around it; and hopes to escape, by 
disgusting those whom it can neither weary nor subdue. . . . 
The friends of Humanity and Freedom have often boasted, with hon¬ 
est pride, that the wise and good of hostile sects and factions seemed, 
when slavery or the clave trade was in question, to forget their mu¬ 
tual antipathies: that the introduction of this subject was to such 
men what the proclamation of a crusade was to the warriors of the 
dark ages—a signal to suspend all their petty disputes, and to array 
themselves under the same holy banner, against the same accursed 
enemy. In this respect the slave-drivers are now even with us. 
They, too, may boast that, if our case has received support from 
honest men of aU religions and political parties, theirs ha.s tended, in 
as great a degree, to combine and conciliate every form of violence 
and iUiberality.” 


LOCKE says: 

“ Slavery is so vile, so miserable a state of man^ and so directly 
opposite to the generous temper and courage of our nation, that it is 
hard to he convinced that an Englishman, much less a gentleman, 
should plead for it.” 

Again, be says: 

“Though the earth, and all inferior creatures, he common to all 
men, yet every man has a property in liis own person ,; this nobody 
has a right to hut himself.” 
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In her speech at the opening of Parliament, on the 3d of 
February, 1859, ^ 

QUEEN VICTORIA Said: 

“I havo great satisfaction in announcing to you that the Emperor 
of the French has abolished a system of negro emigration from the 
coast of Africa, against which, as unavoidably tending, however 
guarded, to the encouragement of the slave trade, my government 
has never ceased to address to his Imperial Majesty its most earnest 
but friendly representations. This wise act on the pai-t of his Impe¬ 
rial Majesty induces me to hope that the negotiations now in pro¬ 
gress at Paris may tend to the total abandonment of the system, and 
to the substitution of a duly regulated supply of free labor.” 


PITT says; 

“It is injustice to permit slavery to remain for a single hour.” 

FOX says: 

“With regard to a regulation of slavery, iny uetestation of its ex¬ 
istence induces me to know no such thing as a regulation of robheiT', 
dnd a restriction of murder. Personal freedom is a right of which 
he who deprives a fellow-creature Is criminal in so depriving him, 
and he who withholds is no less a criminal in withholding.” 

Speaking in Parliament against the slave trade, 
HUDDLESTONS remarked: 

“That a curse attended this trade even in the mode of defending 
it. By a certain fatality, none hut the vilest arguments were brought 
forward, which corrupted the very persons who used them. Every 
one of these was built on tbe narrow ground of interest, of pecuniary ' 
profit, of sordid gain, in opposition to every motive that had reference 
to humanity, justice and religion, or to that great principle which 
comprehended them all.” 
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sowLAJS'X) HILL says ; 

Slavery is made up of every crime that treachery, cruelty and 
murder can invent; and men-stealers are the very worst of thieves. 
What a universal uproar it would make in this land if but one poor 
child were kidnapped from his parents I and yet this kidnapping is a 
regular practice among professing Christians! These are the people 
whom the scripture describes as being past feeling. The most kna¬ 
vish tricks are practised by these dealers in human flesh: and if the 
slaves think of our general character, they must suppose that Christ¬ 
ians are Devils, and that Christianity was forged in Hell. • • • • 
What a dishonor in us to carry on such an abominable traffic, and to 
attempt to vindicate or even to palliate it, when every principle be¬ 
longing to it is founded upon incurable injustice. The horrid busi¬ 
ness of slavery, in the whole of its establishment, is founded on the 
mammon of unrighteousness, on a selfish love of the world; and the 
result of this infernal traffic is, a regular system of wholesale licensed 
thievery and murder.” 


SHAKSPEAEE SUyS : 

“ Liberty! Freedom I Tyranny is dead!— 

Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets; 
Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 

Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement.” 

Agam, he says: 

It is the enrse of kings to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humors for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life, 

And, on the winking of authority, 

To understand a law; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upou humor than advised respect,” 

Again: 


A man is master of his liberty.’ 
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Again; 

“ Heaven will one day free ns from this slavery.” 
cowPKR says: 

“ Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free. 

They touch our country and their shackles falL 
That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 

And let it circulate through every vein 

Of all your empire, that where Britain’s power 

Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.” 

MILTON asks'. 

“ Where is the beauty to see, 

Like the sun-brilliant brow of a nation when free ?” 

Again he exclaims; 

“^O execrable son, so to aspire 
Above his brethren, to himself assuming 
Authority usurp’d, from God not given: 

He gave us only over beast, fish, fowl, 

Dominion absolute; that right we hold 
By his donation; but man over men 
He made not lord; such title to himself ^ 

Reserving, human left from human free.’ 

Again, he says: 

“If our fathers promised for themselves, to make themselves 
slaves, they could make no such promise for us.” 

Again: 

“ Since, therefore, the law is chiefly right reason, if we are bound 
to obey a magistrate as a minister of God, by the very same reason 
and the very same law, we ought to resist a tyrant, and minister of 
the devil.” 
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i)B, JOHKSON says: 

“ITo man ia, Ly natui’e, tlio property of another. The rights of 
nature must he some way forfeited before they can justly he taken 
away.” 

DB PEicE says: 

“ If you have a right to make another man a slave, he has a right 
to make you a slave.” 

HABRUET MABUNEAU SayS.' 

“ Where a man is allowed the possession of himself, the purchaser 
of his labor is beneiited by the vigor of his mind through the service 
of his limbs: where man is made the possession of another, the pos ¬ 
sessor loses at once and forever all that is most valuable in that for 
which ho has paid the price of crime.” 

jaA.cKSTOJjfE says: 

“ If neither captivity nor contract cau, by the plain law of nature 
and reason, reduce the parent to a state of slavery, much less can 
they reduce the olFspring.” 

Again, he says; 

“ The primary aim of society is to protect individuals in the enjoy¬ 
ment of those absolute rights which were vested in them by the 
immutable laws of nature. Hence it follows that the first and pri¬ 
mary eifd of human laws is to mmntain those absolute rights of 
individuals.” 

Again: 

“ If any human law shall allow or require us to commit crime, wo 
are bound to transgress that human law, or else we must offend both 
the natural and divine.” 


COKE says: 

“ What the Parliament doth, shall be holden for naught, whenever 
it shall enact that which is contrary to the rights of nature.” 
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HAMTCUN says; 

“The essence of all law is justice. What is not justice is not law; 
and what is not law ought not to be obeyed,” 

HAEEiNGTON says: 

“ All men naturally are equal; for though nature with a noble 
variety has made different features and lineaments of inen, yet as to 
freedom, she has made every one alike, and given them the same 
desires.” 

FORTESCUE says: 

“ Those rights which God and nature have established, and which 
are therefore called natural rights, such as liie and liberty, need not 
the aid of human laws to be more effectually invested in every man 
than they are; neither do they receive any additional strength when 
declared by the mimicipal laws to he inviolable. On the contrary, 
no human power has any authority to abridge or destroy them, 
unless the owner himself shall commit some act that amounts to a 
forfeiture.” , 

And again: 

“ The law, therefore, which supports slavery and opposes liberty, 
must necessarily be condemned as cruel, for every feeling of human 
nature advocates liberty. Slavery is introduced by human wick;ed- 
ness, but God advocates liberty, by the nature which he has given 
to man.” 


THE VOICE OF IRELAND. 

BURKE says: 

“ Slavery is a state so improper, so degrading, and so ruinous to 
the feelings and capacities of human nature, that it ought not to be 
suffered to exist,” 

CURRAN says: 

“ I speak in the spirit of British law, which makes liberty com- 
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EQSDSurate -vvitu and inaeparablo from British soil: which proclaims 
even to the stranger and the sojonrner, the moment ho steps his foot 
on British earth, that the ground on which he treads is holy and 
consecrated by the genius of Universal Emancipation. No matter 
in what language his doom may have been pronounced; no matter 
what complexion, incompatible with freedom, an Indian or African 
sun may have burnt upon him ; no matter in what disastrous battle 
his liberty may have been cloven down; no matter with what solem¬ 
nities he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery, the 
moment ho touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the god 
sink together in the dust; his soul walks abroad in her own majesty; 
and he stands redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled by the irre¬ 
sistible genius of Universal Emancipation.” 

O’CONNEIX. 

trader date of Oct. 11,1843, in his reply to the Address of 
the Cincinnati Irish Repeal Association, Daniel O’Connell, 
the great Irish Liberator, says —and we would respectfully 
cQmmend his sayings to the careful consideration of Mr. 
Charles O’Coaor, of New York— 

“ We are lost in utter amarement at the perversion of mind and 
depravity Of heart which your address evinces. How can the gene¬ 
rous, the charitable, the humane, the nob^' otions of the Irish 
heart have become extinct amongst you, an your nature be 

so totally changed as that you should b ,he apologists and 

advocates of that execrable system which m .j man the property of 
his fellow man—destroys the foundations of all moral and social 
virtues-jrcondomns to ignorance, immorality, and irreligion, millions 
of onr fellow-creatures—renders the slave hopeless of relief, and 
perpetuates oppression by law, and in the name of what you call a 

Constitution.The spirit of Democratic liberty is defiled 

by the continuance of negro slavery in the United States. The 
United States themselves are degraded below the most uncivilized 
nations by the atrocious inconsistency of talking liberty and prac¬ 
tising tyranny in its worst shape. The Americans attempt to palliate 
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their iniquity by the futile excuse of personal interest, but the Irish, 
who have not even that futile excuse, and yet justify slavery, are 
utterly indefensible.” 

Previously, at the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention, held 
in London, in 1840, he said; 

“I am for speedy, immediate abolition. I care not what'caste, 
creed or color, slavery may assume, I am for its total, its instant 
abolition. Whether it be personal or political, mental or corporeal, 
inteUectnal or spiritual, I am for its immediate abolition. I enter 
into no compromise with slavery; I am for justice, in the name of 
humanity, and according to the law of the living God.” 

The “Dublin University Magazine” for December, 1856, 
says; 

“ The United States must learn, from the example of Eome, that 
Christianity and the pagan institution of slavery cannot co-exist 
together. The Republic must take her side and choose her favorite 
child; for if she loves th? one, she must hate the other.” 


THE VOICE OF SCOTLAUD. 

BEATTIE says: 

“ Slavery is inconsistent with the dearest and most essential rights 
of man’s nature; it is detrimental to virtue and industry; it hardens 
the heart to those tender sympathies which form the most lovely part 
of human character; it involves the innocent in hopeless misery, in 
order to procure wealth and pleasures for the authors of that misery; 
it seeks to degrade into brutes beings whom the Lord of Heaven and 
Earth endowed with rational souls, and created for immortality; in 
short, it is utterly repugnant to every principle of reason, religion, 
humanity, and conscience. It is impossible for a considerate and 
unprejudiced mind, to think of slavery without horror.” 
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MiLLEK says: 

“ The human mind revolts at a serious discussion of the subject of 
slavery. Every individual, whatever be his country or complexion, 
is entitled to freedom.” 


MACKNiGHT says: 

“ Men-stealers are inserted among the daring criminals against 
whom the law of God directed its awiiil curses. These were persons 
who kidnapped men to sell them for slaves; and this practice seems 
inseparable from the other iniquities and oppressions of slavery; nor 
can a slave-dealer easily keep free from this criminality, if indeed 
the receiver is as bad as the thief.” 

TBE VOICE OP FEANCE. 

LAFAYETTE says: 

“I would never have drawn my sword in the cause of America, 
if I could have conceived that thereby I was founding a land of 
slavery.” 

Again, while in the prison of Magdeburg, he says: 

“ I know not what disposition has been made of my plantation at 
Cayenne; but I hope Madame de Lafayette will take care that the 
negroes who cultivate it shall preserve their liberty.” 

O. Lafayette, grandson of General Lafayette, in a letter 
under date of April 26th, 1851, says: 

“ This great question of the abolition of Negro Slavery, which has 
my entire sympathy, appeal's to me to have established its importance 
throughout the world. At the present time, the States of the Penin¬ 
sula, if I do not deceive myself, are the only European powers who 
still continue to possess slaves; and America, while continuing to 
uphold slavery, feels daily, more and more, how heavily it weighs 
upon her destinit^.” 
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MONiESQUiEU asks; 

“ Wiiat civil law can restrain a slave from mnning away, since lie 
is not a member af society?” 

Again ho says: 

“Slavery is contrary to the fundamental principles of aU societies.” 

Again: 

“ In democracies, where they are all upon an equality, slavery is 
contrary to the principles of the Constitution.” 

Again: 

“nothing puts one nearer the condition of a brute than always to 
see freemen and not be free.” 

Again: 

“Even the earth itself, which teems with profusion under the cul¬ 
tivating hand of the free-born laborer, shrinks in barrenness from the 
contaminating sweat of a slave.” 

LOUIS X. issued the following edict: 

“ As all men are by nature free-born, and as this kingdom is called 
the kingdom of Franks (freemen), it shall be so in reality. It is there^ 
fore decreed that enfranchisement shall be granted throughout the 
whole kingdom upon just and reasonable terms.” 

BUFFON says: 

“ It is apparent that the unfortunate negroes are endowed with ex¬ 
cellent hearts, and possess the seed of every human ■virtue. I cannot 
write their history without lamenting their miserable condition.” 

EOUSSEAU says; 

“ The terms slavery and rights contradict and exclude each other.” 

DE TOCQUEVILLE. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, the celebrated author of a work on 
Democracy in America, says: 
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“ Aa the persevering enemy of despotism everywhere, and under 
all its forms, I am pained and astonished by the fact that the freest 
people in the world is, at the present time, almost the only one among 
civilized and Christian nations which yet maintains personal servi' 
tude; and this, while serfdom itself is about disappearing, where it has 
not already disappeared, from the most degraded nations of Europe. 

“ An old ttnd sincere friend of America, I am uneasy at seeing 
slavery retard her progress, tarnish her glory, furnish arms to her 
detractors, compromise the Mure career of the Union which is the 
guaranty of her safety and greatness, and point out beforehand to 
her, to all her enemies, the spot where they are to strike. As a man, 
too, I am moved at the spectacle of man’s degradation by man, and I 
hope to see the day when the law will grant equal civil liberty to all 
the iuhahitants of the same empire, as God accords the freedom of 
the will, without distinction, to the dwellers upon earth.” 

YICTOB HUGO saj.'j; 

“ I believe that, within a definite time—that, within a time not 
distant—the United States will repudiate slavery with horror! Sla¬ 
very in snch a country I Can there be an incongruity more mon¬ 
strous? Barbarism installed in the very heart of a country, which is 
itself the affirmation of civilization; liberty wearing a chain; blas¬ 
phemy echoing from the altar; the collar of a negro chained to the 
pedest/d of Washington 1 It is a thing unheard of. I say more, it is 
impossible. Such a spectacle would destroy itself. The light of the. 
nineteenth century alone is enough to destroy it. 

“ What I Slavery sanctioned by law among that illustrious people, 
who, for seventy years have measured the progress of civilization by 
their march, demonstr.ited democracy by their power, and liberty by 
their prosperity! Sla> iry in the United States! It is the duty of 
this Republic to set such an example no longer. It is a shame, and 
she was never horn to bow her head. 

“ It is not when slavery is taking leave of old nations, that it should 
be received by the new. What! When slavery is departing from 
Turkey, shall it rest in America ? What! Drive it from the hearth 
of Omar, and adopt it at the hearth of Franklin ? No I No! No I” 
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THE VOICE OF GBEMAISY. 

HUMBOLDT. 

In his original essay on Cuba (shamefully mutilated trans¬ 
lations of which have been published in this country), Alex¬ 
ander von Humboldt, the most learned and correctly philo¬ 
sophic cosmopolite who has yet marked the progress of the 
nineteenth century, says: 

“If civilization should be transferred, instead of being extended; 
if, at the end of the great and deplorable convulsions of Europe, 
America, between Capo Hatteraf' and the Missouri, should become 
the chief seat of the intelligence of Christianity, what a spectacle 
would be offered by that centre of civilization, where, in the Sanc¬ 
tuary of Liberty, we might be present at the probate sals of negroes 
after their owners’ decease, and hear the sobbing of the parents sepa¬ 
rated from the children! Let us hope that the generous principles, 
which 60 long have animated the legislatures in the hTorth of the 
United States, will, little by little, extend toward the South, and to 
those Western regions where, by an imprudent and fatal law, Slavery 
and its iniquities have passed the Alleghany and the Mississippi.” 

GKOTius says: 

* “ Those are men-stealers who abduct, keep, sell or buy slaves or 
freemen. To steal a man is the highest kind of theft.” 

GOETHE says: 

“ Such busy multitudes I fain would see 
Stand upon free soil with a people free.” 

- SCHILLEE says: 

“First Freedom: ’tis man’s native right, 

Be ho in fett^s bom; 

10 
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A rabble’s cry has not the might 
To torn this word to scorn: 

FearfiiTtha Slave who breaks his chain,— 

Not fearful they who Trne remain.” 

LUTHEK says: 

“ Unjust violence is, by.no means, the ordinance of God, and there¬ 
fore can bind no one in conscience and right, to obey, whether the 
command comes from pope, emperor, king or master.” 

Carl Schurz, a distinguished German orator, patriot and 
statesman, now a citizen of Wisconsin—a man who was horn 
to reflect honor on whatever state or nation in which he may 
reside—^in a most eloquent and forcible speech which he de¬ 
livered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, April 18, 1859, says: 

“ Look at the Slave States. There is a class of men who are de¬ 
prived of their natural rights. But this is not the only deplorable 
feature of that peculiar organization of society. Squally deplorable 
is it, that there is another class of men who keep the former in sub¬ 
jection. That there are slaves is bad; hut almost worse is it, that 
there are masters. ^Aje not the masters freemen? No, sir I IVhere 
is their liberty of the press? Where is their liberty of speech? 
Where is the man among them who dares to advocate openly prin¬ 
ciples not in strict accordance with the ruling system? They speak 
of a Republican form of government, they speak of Democracy, but 
the despotic spirit of slavery and mastership combined pervades their 
whole political life like a liquid poison. I am an anti-slavery man, 
and I have a right to my opinion in South Carolina just as well as in 
Massachusetts. My neighbor is a Democrat; I may be sorry for it, 
but I solemnly acknowledge his right to his opinion in Massachusetts 
as well as in South Ca^lina. You tell me, that for my opinion they 
will mob me in South Carolina. Sir, there is the difference between 
South Carolina and Massachusetts, There is the difference between 
an anti-slavery man, who is a freeman, and a slaveholder, who is 
himself a sLye.” 
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Frederick Kapp, an accomplished German author and ora¬ 
tor, who, since his arrivtil in America—^many years ago—^has 
paid much attention to our social and political institutions, 
says: 

“ The whites who reside in the South, and are non-sleveholders, 
add very little weight to the scale, because they are entirely depend¬ 
ent upon the slaveholders, even though these latter constitute no 
more than perhaj^s the one-ninth of the whole population of the 
Slave States. The non-slaveholders are characterized by their 
poverty and ignorance; and we think it a safe calculation to say 
that not more than one-fourth of the whole white population can 
read and write. It is the interest of the slaveholder to perpetuate 
ignorance. For this re.'ison the free-school system of the North has 
no existence in the South; the greater the rawness and poverty on 
tlie part of the whites, the greater is their subordination to, and de¬ 
pendence on, the slave aristocracy. 

“ As a natural consequence growing out of these relations, it is the 
slaveholder only who can obtain public office, or who is elected to 
Congress; in fact, many of the Southern constitutions prescribe such 
qualifications as being requisite. The slaveholders, by these means, 
transmit from family to family a hereditary influence, so that they 
are no longer merely natural politicians, but have a political educa¬ 
tion, a general political spirit, a very decided political tradition.” 

To Dr. Max Langensoiiwarz, who, in 1833, in connection 
with his friend Ludwig Storch, formed an Anti-SJavery Soci¬ 
ety in Leipsic, Germany, we are indebted for the following 
brief but interesting annals: 

“The first historical documents in regard to abolition of 
slavery are to he found in Germany, whoso people and governments 
at a very early period declared themselves against Leibeigenschaftf 
(involuntary bondage), and against every right to buy or sell human 
beings, or to keep them as slaves. In a document of the fifth cen¬ 
tury we find that the (Jatti united with the Franks in a war against 
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the Gaols, under the express condition • That the prisoners should be 
exchanged, that no prisoner should be held or brought into bondage 
as Leibeigen (a slave), and that capital punishment should avenge 
Such a crime against God and men.’ 

“ The same feelings are to be found m many other documents of 
the old Germans. In 1372, Hemy the Iron, one of the first Land¬ 
graves of Hessia, published an edict: Abolishing for all eternity 
the state of Letbeigemchaft (slavery), and threatening with death all 
those who should be discovered keeping a man, woman or child, in 
involuntary servitude.’ 

“In a bishop’s edict in 1411 {Muemter)^ we find the following: 
‘ If a naan is kept in involuntary bondage and as a slave against his 
will, he shall ask for his immediate deliverance; and if ho is kept a 
slave in spite of his demand, and defends himself against his master, 
and kUls him, the killing {Todtschlag) shall not be considered as 
murder.’ ” 


THE VOICE OF RUSSIA. 

Those of our readers who keep themselves informed of the 
grand movements and enterprises of the age, need scarcely be 
renunded that the present Czar of Russia, Alexander II., who 
is not merely an emperor, but also a man, and v/bo, by the 
profound wisdom and magnanimity of his measures, bids fair 
to become a greater Alexander than Alexander the Great, 
has recently issued an elaborate ukase for the purpose of 
bringing about, in due time, the complete abolition of serf¬ 
dom throughout his vast empire. In Moscow, at a banquet 
held on the 9th of January, 18^8, in eclat of the emperor’s 
ukase, and in furtherance of the plans pronosed for the eman¬ 
cipation of the serfs, M. Bapst, the emmeat Russian profes¬ 
sor of political economy, said: 

“ "We have met here to celebrate an event which will be an epoch 
in the annals of onr history, and upon which future historians will 
dwell with pleasure. At the very cominencoment of this century. 
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one of our first manufacturers said to Storcb, that trade could never 
flourish under otr system of compulsory labor or, in other of 

serfage; already, in 1849, the Free Economical Society proved by 
facts the inconveniences of serfage as regards e^-ieulture. The de- 
velopnseut of national, wealth has e\er gone hand-in-hand with the 
regular orgauization of popular labor, which, as it gradually emanci¬ 
pates itself from stringent conditions, becomes more active, more 
progressive, and consequentlj more produotive. In proportion as 
national labor gradually issues forth free from such dia^dvantageous 
conditions, the love of work increases among the people. Emnlation 
and competition arouse the sleeping energies of the nation; they will 
not allow them to rust, and excite them to healthy activity and con¬ 
tinual progress. The day of tlie primitive forms of the economical 
condition of the people has now left us forever. ITie wants of a 
great nation increase daily, and cannot be satisfied with the coarse 
conditions contrary to all progress of primitive economy founded on 
compulsory labor—a labor tlie limits of which are as restricted as its 
nature is unproductive. Our task is not to double, but to increase 
tenfold our productive power, our labor, our wealth, unless We wish 
to see taken away from us by nations more advanced than ourselves 
the markets which are ours by tradition and by our geographical 
position.” 

On the same occasion, M. Pauloff, one of Professor Bapst^ 
most worthy compatriots, said; 

^‘Heaven has allowed us to live long enough to witness the second 
regeneration of Russia. We may congratulate ourselves, for this 
movement is one of great importance. We breathe more like Christ¬ 
ians, our hearts beat more nobly, and we may look at the light of 
heaven with a clearer eye. We have met to-day to express our deep 
and sincere sympathy for a holy and praiseworthy work, and we 
meet without any nervousness to mar our rejoicing. A new spirit 
animates us, a new era has commenced. One of our social condi¬ 
tions is on the eve of a change. If we consider it in a past light, we 
may perhaps admit that it was necessary that it should have been 
allowed to be as it was from the want of a better administrative or- 
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gaiusation, and of the concentration in the hands of a government of 
ihe means which have since giveh so great a development to tho 
power of Russia. But what was momentarily gained to the State 
was lost to mankind. The advantage cost an enormous price. Order 
without—anarchy within—and the condition of the individual cast 
its shadow over society at large. The emperor has struck at the 
roots of this evil. The glory and prosperity of Russia cannot rest 
upon institutions based on injustice and falsehood. No! these bless¬ 
ings are hengefoi*th to be found in the path thrown open by him 
whose name Russia pronounces with respect and pride. The emperor 
has ceded this great reform, which he might have accomplished by 
his own powenhl will, by asking the nobles to take the initiative. 
Let us then hail this noble idea, inspired by tho sole wish for the 
welfare of his people, with that enlightened heartiness which may 
now he expected from Russia. Let us not, however, suppose that 
the path traced by history is an avenue of roses without thorns. 
This would he sheer ignorance. When a new, a more moral and 
Christian state of things is about to be established, the obstacles that 
will have to be encountered must not be taken into consideration, 
except with the hope that the torrent of the new life will sweep 
them away. The change in the economical condition of our national 
existence will arouse our individual energies, the want of which is 
one of our greatest evils. Let us wish, then, gentlemen, from our 
innermost heart, a long life to him who has marshalled his faithful 
Russia to the conquest of truth and justice.” 

THE VOICE OP ITALY. 

CICEEO Bays: » 

“By the grand laws of nature, all men are horn free, and this law 
is universally binding upon all men.” 

Again, he fs:»ys 

“Eternal justice is the basis of all hnman laws.” 

Agiun: 

“ Law is not something wrought out by man’s ii^nuity, nor is it 
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a decree of the people, but it is something eternal, governing' the 
world by the wisdom of its eommaiids and prohibitions.” 

Again: 

“ Whatovei- is jnst is also the true law, nor can this true law be 
abrogated by any written enactments,” 

Again: 

“ If there be such a power in the decrees and commands of fools, 
that the nature of things is changed by their votes, why do they not 
decree that what is bad and pernicious shall be regarded as good and 
wholesome; or why, if the law can make wrong right can it not 
make bad good ?” 

Again: 

“ Those who have made pernicious and unjust decrees have made 
anything rather than laws.” 

Again: 

“The lav?" of all nations forbids one man to pursue his advantage 
at the expense of another.” 

LACTAKTHTs says: 

“ Justice teaches men to know God and to love men, to love and 
assist one another, being all equally the children of God.” 

LEO X. says: 

“Not only does the Christian religion, but nature herself cry out 
i^ainst the “tate of slavery.” 

the voice op GREECE. 

SOCRATES says: 

“ Slavery is a system of outrage and robbery.” 

ARISTOTLE says: 

“ It is neither for the good, nor is it just, seeing all men are by na¬ 
ture alike, and equal, that on© should be lord and master over others.’' 
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PooYBii's says: 

“None bnt unprincipled nad I’csstly men in soci(,ij5^ assume the 
flifistery over their felkn*''3, as it is bulls, bc;u-a, end cocks.’" 

poAvo says: 

“Slavery is a system of the most complete injustice.’’ 

From each of the above, and from other nation.^, additional 
testimony is at hand ; but for reasons already assigned, vve 
forbear to introduce it. Con oborative of the correctness of 
the position which we have assumed, even Persia has a voice, 
which may be easily recognized in the tones of her immortal 
Cyrus, who says: 

“Tofight, in order not to bo raade a slave, ia noble.” 

Thau Great Britain no iiatioriL has more heartily or honor¬ 
ably repented of the crime of slavery—^no nation, cn the per¬ 
ception of its error, has ever acted with more prompt magna¬ 
nimity to its outraged and unhappy bondsmen. Entered to 
her credit, many precious jewels of liberty remain in our pos¬ 
session, ready to be delivered when called for; of their value 
some idea may be formed, when we state that they are fili- 
grecd with such names as Granville, Grattan, Gibson, Cam¬ 
den, Clarkson, Sharp, Sheridan, Sidney, Thompson, Martin, 
Baines and Buxton. 

Virginia, the Carolinas, and other Southern States, which 
are provided, not with republican, but with anti-republican 
forms of government, and which have abolislicd Freedom, 
should learn, from the history of the monarchical governments 
of the Old World, if not from the example of the more libe¬ 
ral and enlightened portions of the Xew, how to abolish 
Slavery. The lesson is before them in a variety of exceed¬ 
ingly interesting forms, and, sooner or later, they must leanr 
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it, cither voluutaviiy or by cornpolsiou. Virginia, in partica- 
ki, is a spoilt child, having been the pet of the General Gov- 
eranxent for tlie last seventy years; and like many other 
spoilt childrt'o, she has become fro ward, peevish, perverse, 
sulky and irreverent—not caring to know her duties, and 
failing to perform even those which she docs know. Her su¬ 
periors perceive that the abolition of slavery would be a bless¬ 
ing to her; she is, however, either too ignorant to understand* 
the truth, or else, as is the more probable, her filse pride and 
obstinacy restrain her from acknowledgmg it. What is to be 
done ? Shall ignorance, or prejudice, or obduracy, or willful 
meanness, triumph over knowledge, and liberality, and guile¬ 
lessness, and laudable enterprise? No, never! Assured that 
Virginia and all the other slaveholding States are doing 
wrong every day, it is our duty to make them do right, if we 
have the power; and wm believe we have the power now resi¬ 
dent within their own borders. What are the opinions, gene¬ 
rally, of the non-slaveholding whites ? Let them speak. 
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Who blushed alike to be, or have a slave— 
Unchristiaa thought! on what pretence aoe’or, 

Of right inherited, or else acquired; 

Of loss, or profit,*or what plea you name. 

To bny or sell, to barter, whip, and hold 
In chains a being of celesticl nf'ke— 

Of kindred form, of kindred faculties. 

Of kindred feelings, passions, thoughts, desires; 
Bom free, and heir of an immortal hope 1 
Thought villainous, absurd, detestable ! 
Unworthy to be harbored in a fiend! 

I’OLLOK. 


Lo ! the nation is arousing. 

From its slumber, long and deep; 

And the Church of God is waking^ 

Never, never more to sleep, 

"While a bondman 
In his chains remains to weep. 

OniTSK JCHKSON. 

In quest of arguments against slavery, we have perused the 
works of several eminent Christian writers Of different deno- 
minstioiis, and we now proceed to lay before the reader the 
result of a portion of our labor. As it is the special object of 
this chapter to operate ou, to connect, and cleanse the con¬ 
sciences of slaveholding professors of religion, we shall adduce 
testimony only from the five churches to which they, in their 
Satanic piety mostly belong—the Presbyterian, the Episcopal, 
the Baptist, the Methodist, and the Homan Catholic—all of 
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which, we ho<ie, are destiued, at no distant day, to become 
thoroughly imbued with the spii'it of Heaven-ordained Love 
and Freedom. With few exceptions, all the other Christian 
sects are, as they should be, avowedly and inflexibly opposed 
to the inhuman system of slavery. The Congregational, tiio 
Quaker, the Lutheran, the Hutch and German Reformed, the 
Unitarian and Universalist, especially, are all honorable, able, 
and eloquent defenders of the natural rights of man. We 
will begin by introducing a mass of 

PKBSBYTEKIAK TESXmONY. 

The Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, one of the most 
learned Presbyterian preachers and coimnentators of the day. 


“ There is a deep and growing conviction, in the minds of the mass 
of mankind, that slavery violates the great laws of our nature; that it 
is contrary to the dictates of humanity; that it is e.ssentially unjustj 
oppressive, and cruel; that it invades the rights of liberty with whicii 
the Author of our being has endowed all human beings; ard that in 
all the forms in which it has ever existed, it has been impossible to 
guard it from what its friends and advocates would call ‘ abuses of the 
system.’ It is a violation of the first sentiments expressed in cur 
Declaration of Independence, and on which our fathers founded Die 
vindication of their own conduct in an appeal to arms. It is a| war 
with all that a man claims for himself and for his own children; and 
it is opposed to all the struggles of mankind, in all ages, for freedom. 
The claims of humanity plead against it. The struggles for freedom 
everywhere in our world condemn it. The instinctive feeling in 
every roan’s own bosom in regard to himself is a condemnation of it. 
The noblest deeds of valor jtnd of patriotism in our own land, and in 
all lands where men have stru^led for fireedom, are a condemnation 
of the system. All that is noble in man is opposed to it; all that is 
base, oppres&lve, and cruel, pleads for it. 

“ Tb© spirit of the Kew Testament is against slavery, and the |>rin» 
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oiplos of tba Kew Teiataanenfc, if fairly, applied, would abolish it. la 
the Hew Teatameut, ao loan is commanded to purchase and own a 
elavo; no man is oommended as adding anything to the evidences of 
his Christian character, or as performing the appropriate duty of a 
Christian, for owning one. Nowhere in the New Testament is the 
institution referred to as a good one, or as a desirable one. It is com¬ 
monly—^indeed, it is almost universally—conceded that the proper 
application of the principles of the Now Testament would abol'ish 
slavery eveiywhere, or that the state of things which wiU exist when 
the Gospel shall ho fairly applied to all the relations of life, slavery- 
will not be fonnd among those relations. 

** Let slavery be removed from the church, and let the voice of the 
ehtiroh, with one accord, he lifted np in favor of freedom; let the 
ehurch be wholly detached from the institution, and let there be 
adopted by aH its ministers and members an interpretation of the 
Bible—as I believe there may be and ought to b<j—that shall be in 
accordance with the deep-seated principles of our nature in favor of 
freedom, and with our own aspirations for liberty, and with the sen¬ 
timents of the -world in its onward progress in regard to human 
I ights, and not only would a very material objection against the Bible 
be taken away—and one which would be fatal if it wore well-founded 
—but the establishment of a very strong argument infanor of the 
Bible, as a revelation from God, would be the direct result of such a 
position.” * 

Writing “To a certain elder of a certain Presbyterian 
Chnjrch,” of which church he himself is a member, 

PEOF. C, D. CIBAVELAin) Bajs: 

“ "What, let me ask, can tend more to shake the belief of men in 
the divine inspiration of the sacred Scriptures, than to endeavor to 
‘prove to them that these same Scriptures—-the foundation rock of our 
iGidth—-aanotion such a man-brutalizing crime as American Slavery? 
The Uatteral ooosoienoe of man, all the world over, revolts with loath- 
ii^ at this monstrous crime; and the law of nations has pronounced 
ihe daw trade to be piracy, condemning to the gallows those found 
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guilty of it; and a sad day will it be for Ohriatianity, if men aball be 
brought to believe that their naturtd consciences and the laws of 
nations are higher, in their moral standUfd, than what claims to be 
the revealed will of God.” 

From a resolution denunciatory of slavery, unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
in 1818 , we make the following extract: 

“We consider the voluntary enslaving of one part of the human 
race by another, as a gross violation of the most precious and sacred 
rights of human nature, as utterly inconsistent with the law of God, 
which requires us to love our neighbor as ourselves, and as totally 
irreconcilable with the spirit and principles of the Gospel of Christ, 
which etyoina that ‘ all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.’ . , . , Wo rqjoice thattbe 
church to which we belong commenced, as oariy as any other in this 
country, the good work of endeavoring to put an end to slavery, and 
that in the s^e work many of its members have ever ^ce been, and 
now are, among the most active, vigorous, and efficient laborers. 

. . . . We earnestly exhort them to continue, and, if possible, 
to increase their exertions to effect a total abolition of elavejy.” 

A Committee of the Synod of Kentucky, in an address to 
the Presbyterians of that State, says: 

“ That onr negroes will be worse off, if emancipated, Wy we feel, 
but a speoions pretext for lulbng cm: own pangs of eoBBoieiiee, and 
answering the argument of the philanthropist. Ifone of ns believes 
that God has so created a whole race that it Is better for them to 
remmn in perpetual bondage.” 

SPISCOFAIi TBSTIMOKY, 

BISHOP HOB8M5T says ; 

“Slavery is h^jnstlce, wMdi no oonrideration of ^Ucy csa 
teimate.” ''’•■‘f? 
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BISHOP BUTLEB Bays I 

“ Despicable as the negroes may appear in our eyes^ they are the 
creatures of God, and of tlie race of mankind, for whom Christ died, 
and it is inexcusable to keiep them in ignorance of the end for which 
they "were made, and of the means whereby they may become par¬ 
takers of the general redemption.” 

BISHOP POE'PEUS saya: 

“The Bible classes men-stealers or slave-traders among the mur¬ 
derers of fathers and mothers, and the most profane orirainala on 
earth,” 

Thomas Scott, the celebrated Commentator, says: 

“To number the persona of men with beasts, sheep and horses, as 
the stock of a farm, or with bales of goods, as the cargo of a ship, is, 
BO doubt, a most detestable and anti-Christian practice.” 

John Jay, Eaq., of the city of New York—a most exem¬ 
plary Episcopalian—in a pamphlet entitled, “Thonghts on 
the Duty of the Episcopal Church, in Belation to Slavery,” 
saj^; 

“ Alas S fcr the expectation that she would conform to the spirit 
of her £mdent mt^er! She has not merely remained a mute and 
OBipelese spectator of this great conflict of truth and justice with 
hypocrisy and cruelty, but her very priests and deacons may be seen 
ministering at the altar of slavery, offering their talents and infln- 
euce at its unholy shrine, and openly repeating the awM blasphemy, 
that the precepts of our Saviour sanction the system of American 
slavery. Her Northern clei^, with rare exceptions, whatever they 
may feel on the subject, rel-uke it neither in public nor in private, 
and her periodicals, Ikr from advancing the progress of aboHtiou, at 
times oppose onr societies, Impliedly d&Teindinj^ slaveiy, as not fncom- 
pdtihle tdth Christianity, end oocaedonally withholding information 
to the cause of freedom.” 
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A writer in a late number of “ Tha Anti-Slavery Church¬ 
man,” published in Geneva, Wisconsin, speaMng of a eerf ain 
portion of the Kew Testament, says: 

“ This passage of Paul places aecofisary work in the hands of Gos¬ 
pel ministers; If they preach, the whole Gospel, they must preach 
what this passage enjoins—and if they do this, they must preach 
against American slavery. Its being connected with politics does 
not shield them. Political connections cannot place sin under pro¬ 
tection. They cannot throw around it guards that the puh^ teachers 
of morals may not pass. Sin is a violation of God’s law—and God’s 
law must he proclaimed and enforced at all hazards. This is the 
business of the messenger of God, and if anything stands in its way, 
it is his right, rather it his solemn commission, to go forward— 
straightway to overpass the lino i that would shut him out, and utter 
his warnings. Many sins tliere are, that in like manner, might he 
shielded. Fashion, and rank, and business, are doing their part to 
keep much sin in respjctability, and excuse it from the attacks of 
God’s ministers. But what are these, that they should seal a minis¬ 
ter’s lips—^what more are the wishes of politicians?” 

For farther testimony from this branch of the Chyistiaii 
system, if desired, we refer the reader to the Rev. Dr. Tyng, 
the Rev. Evan M, Johnson, and the Rev. J. McJfamara,— 
all Broad Church Episcopalians, whose magic eloquence and 
irresistible ai gmnents bid fair, at an early daj, to win over to 
the paths of progressive freedom, truth, justice and humanity, 
the greater number of their High and Low Church brethren., 

BAPTIST TESTIMONY. 

SPURGEON. 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon (of London), the brightest stay 
now shining in the Baptist firmanent, says: 

“I do, from my inmost soul, detest slavery anywhere and every¬ 
where, and although I commune at the Lord’s table with men Of iH 
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ore<i^ witii« Sjavehfl^der I Ijftve no Mowahip of any sort or 
kind. Wlienevcsr ono has called npon I considered it my 
duty to express my detestation of his wickedness^ and would as e<c^ 
think of receiving a murderer into ray church, or into any sort of 
friendship, as a manstealer. ... I sbail remember that ray voice 
echoes beyond the Atlantic, and the crying sin of a man-stvVding 
people shaE not go unrebuked.” 

Concerning a certain text, the Rev. Wm, H. Brisbane, 
one© a ^vebolding Baptist in Sontb Carolina, says: 

“Paul was speaking of the law having been made for men-stealers. 
Where is the record of that law ? It ia in Exodus xxi. 16, and in 
these words: ‘He that stealeth a man, and seEeth him, or if he 
be tbnnd in his possession, he shall surely be put to death.’ Here it 
will be perceived that it was a crime to sell the man, for which the 
sell^ must suffer death. But it was no less a crime to hold Mm as 
& slave, for this also was punishable with death. A man may be 
kidnapped out of slavery into ffeedom. There was no law against 
that. And why ? Because kidnapping a slave and placing him in a 
condition of fireedom, was only to restore him to his lost rights. But 
if a man who takes him becomes a slaveholder, or a slave seller, then 
he is a criminal, liable to the penalty of death, because he robs the 
man of liberty. Perhaps some will say this law was only applicable 
to the first holder of the slave, that is the original kidnapper, but not 
to his successors who might have purchased or inherited him. But 
what is kidnapping I Suppose I propose to a neighbor to give him 
a certain sum of money if he will steal a white cMld in Carolina, and 
deliver him to me. He steals him ;J pay him the money upon his de¬ 
livering the child to mo. Is it not my act as ftiUy as his ? Am I not 
also the tMef ? But does it alter the case whether I agree beforehand 
or not to pay him, for the child ? He steals him, and then sells him 
to me. He is found by bis parents in my hands. Will it avail me to 
say I purchased him and paid my money for him? Will it not be 
a^ed, Do you not know that a white x>erson is not merchantable? 
And shall 1 not have to pay the damage for draining that child in 
my serrice as a slave ? Assnredly, not only in the eyes of the law. 
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bat in the judgment of the whdb oommuiiity, I would be l%fi)rded 
a criminal. So when one man steals another and offers Mm for tcaie, 
no one, in view of the Divine law, can bay Mm, for the reason that 
the Divine law forbids that man ^siU, in the first place, be made a 
merchantable article. The inquiry must b<5, if I buy, I buy in viola¬ 
tion of the Divine law,, and it will not do for me to plead that I bought 
him. 1 have him in possession, and that is enough; Crod condetiom 
me for it as a man-stealer. l[y having him in possession is evidence 
against me, and the Mosaic law says, if he be found in my hands, 1 
must die. Kow, when Paul said the laW was made formen-stlialers, 
waa it not also saying the law was made for slaveholders? I am not 
intending to apply this term in a harsh spirit. But I am bound, as 
I fear God, to speak what I am satisfied is the true meaning of the 
apostle.” 

In hk “Elements of Moral Science,” the Rev. Francis 
Wayland, D.D., one of the most erudite and distinguished 
Baptists now living, says: 

“The moral precepts of the Bible are diametrically opposed to 
slavery. They are, Thou ehalt love thy ndgUhor as thyself^ and aU 
Oivngt wM^ev&r ye would that men ahoUld do unto jou, do ye even 
so unto them, 

“ The application of these precepts is universaL Our neighbor 
ia every me vihom tee may The obligation respects aU iJUnge 

vHateoeter. The precept then, manifestly, extends to man os man; 
or men ef mefy emdition / and if to all things whatsoever, cerfe^nly 
to a thing so important as the right to personal liberty. 

“Again. By this precept, it is made our duty to cherish as ten¬ 
der tod delicate a respect for the right wMch the meanest individual 
possesses over the means of happiness bestowed upon him by God, 
as wo cherish for onr own right over our own means of happin«», 
or as we desire any other individual to cherish for it. Kow, were 
this precept obeyed, it is manifest that slavery could not in foot 
exist for a single instant. The principle of the precept is absolutely 
subversive of the principle of slavery. That of the one is the entix^ 
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of ligM; that of the o^er, th© ontiro absorption of the 
rights of one in the rights of the other. 

“K any one doubts respecting the bearing of the Scripture precept 
npon this wise, a few plain questions may throw additional light 
upon the subject. For instance: 

“^Do the precepts and the spirit of the Gospel allow me to derive 
my sopport flfom a system which extorts labor from my fellow-men, 
without allowing them any voice in tl^ equivalent which they shall 
Woeive ; and which can only be sustained by keeping them in a stsate 
of mental degradation, and by shutting them ont, in a great degree, 
from the means of salvation: 

“Would thb master be willing that another person shonld subject 
Mm to slavery, for the same reasone, and on the same groxmds that 
he holds hio slaves in bondage ? 

“ Wonld the Gospel allow ns, if it were in onr power, to reduce 
our fellow-citizens of our own color to slavery? If the Gospel be 
diametrically opposed to the principle of slavery, it must be opposed 
to the practice of slavery; and therefore, were the prineiph s of the 
Gospel ftilly adopted, slavery co-1r* not exist. 

“The very course which the Gospel takes on this subject, see ms to 
have been the only one that could have been taken, in order to effect 
the universal abolition of slavery. The Gospel was designed, not for 
one race or fo* one time, hut for ail races and for all times. It looked 
not at the abolition of this form of evil for that age alone, hut for its 
muyersal abolition. Hence, the important object of its Author was, 
to gain it a lodgment in every part of the known world; so that, by 
its universal division among aH cSaases of society, it might quietly 
and peacefully modiiy and subdue the evil pasmons of men; and 
thus without violence, work a revolution in the whole mass of man¬ 
kind. 

“If the system be wrong, as we have endeavored to show, if it he 
at vaiiano© with our duty both to God and to man, it must he i8d)aa- 
doned. If it be asked when, I ask again when shall a man begin to 
cease doing wrong? Is not the answer, immediately If a man is 
injOTHig uS, do we ever doubt as to the time when he ought to cease? 
There is, then, no doubt in respect to the time when we ought to 
cease Mflicting injury npon others.” 
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Alirahatn Booth, an eminent theological t?ritei‘ of the Bap¬ 
tist persuasion, says; 

“I have not a stronger conviction of scarcely anything, than that 
slaveholding (except where the slave has forfeited Ms liberty by 
crimes agjunst society) is wicked and inconsistent with Christian 
character. To me it is evident, that whoever would purchase an, in¬ 
nocent black man to make him a slave, would with equal readiness 
purchase a white man for the same purpose, could he do it with 
equal impunity and no more disgrace,” 

At a meeting of the General Committee of the Baptists of 
Yirginia, in 1*789, the following resolution, was offered by 
Eld, John Leland, and adopted: 

“ Beiohed, That slavery is a violent deprivation of the rights of 
nature and inconsistent with republican government, and therefor© 
we recommend it to our brethren to make use of every measure to 
extirpate this horrid evil from the land; and pray Almighty God that 
our honorable legislature may have it in their power to proclaim the 
great jubilee, consistent with the principles of good policy. 

MSrraODIST TESTIMOlSrY. 

John Wesley, the celebrated founder of Methodism, says: 

“ Men-hnyers are exactly on a level with men-stealers,” 

Again, he says: 

** American slavery is the vilest that ever saw the sun', it consti¬ 
tutes the sum of all villainies.” 

The learned Dr. Adam Clarke, author of a volummoTtE 
commentary on the Scriptures, says; 

• “ Slave-dealers, whether those who carry on the traffic in hnmafr 
flesh and blood, or those who steal a person in order to sell Mm into 
bondage, or those who buy such stolen men or womrai, no mattet of 
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Wiwrt color or wliet ooaafay; or the aalaoDS vho ta* oonAive 

at such tralEo—all these are men-atealers, and God classes them with 
the iQOst.flagiti<>[is of mortals.” 

On© of the present members of the Black River (Ifew 
' S'ork) Conference, a gentleman of fine abilitywho is zealous 
in every good word and work, 


PBOF. BIBAM MATTISOSi, SajS: 

“ The attitude of the American churches in regard to slavery— 
that parent of every other abomination, is not only strengthening 
the hands of infidelity against Christianity in France and England, 
but in every other nominally Christian country; and especially in 
these United States, It is sapping the very foundations of all confi¬ 
dence in the Christian religion, in the minds of tens of thousands, 
lilot distinguLahing between the loathsome cancer and the rest of the 
body—between the counterfeit and the genuine—^hey condemn the 
whole, and are thenceforth regarded as infidels. Instead of a slave- 
holding religion they accept no religion. And infidelity has no more 
faithftd allies in America, than the D.D.’s and other ministers who 
defend, or at least apologize for American slavery. They are making 
more infidels than all the infidel books, and periodicals, and lectures 
in the land. Let us, thexi, on this account also—^its tendency to 
infldelify'—^rise up and put way all slave', olding from the Church of 


Again, laying before us a list of the churches which are 
righteously active in condemning and opposing slavery, and 
also of those which are wickedly passive in excusing and up¬ 
holding it, he says to his brother Methodists; 

“Look at our position as a Church in the light of these facts. See 
in what company we place ourselves. Let us range the anti-slavecy 
and pro-slav^ Korthem Churches in parallel oolomns, that our 
may be the more i^parent: 



Atk^rSloMry Cfutroha. 

1. Fbi»nb 9, orQoAiCBBS. 

2. Pbbx-ttill Baptists. 

3. TJnitjsd Bbkthkbw. 

4. ASSQCIATK PKBSBVTKaiAW. 

6. Wbsrbyan Msthodbt. 

8. OllTHOlKIx COKeKaOATtOirAL. 

7. Qbnebai, Saftists. 

8. BkB'o PkoT. Dutch Chhboh. 

9. NbIT SOHOOl, Pa»3BriKKIAN. 
10. Unitaeian. 

IL UNIVBBSAI.TST 3 ! 


abm-hsmits ClmnAa$. 

1 . OulilCHOOI. FBfiSBVtnniUMi 

2. Pkotbotaht Episcopal. 

3. KOMAH CATHOLie. 

4. Mbthodist Epis. CatraoH!” 


One of the rales Imd down in the Methodist Disoiplinft aa 
amended in 1784, was as follows: 


“Every member of onr Society who has slaves in p^eeessioni, shaU, 
Tvithin twelve months after notice given to him by the aasifrtant, 
legally execute and record an instramentj whereby he emandpa^ 
and seta free every slave in his possession.” 

Another role was in these words; 

“ No person holding slaves shall in futm'ehe admitted into Society, 
or to the Lord’s Supper, till he previously complies with these roles 
concerning slavery.” 


TLe answer to the question—“ What shall be done with 
tho^ who buy or sell slaves, or give them away ¥”—is couched 
in the following language: 

“ They are immediately to he expelled, unless they buy them on 
purpose to free them.” 

In 1786, the voice of church was heard a» ibllo^ 

“We do hold in the deepest abhorrence the practice of alaveiyv 
and shall not cease to seek its destmetion, by all wise and prudent 


In 1797, the l>isoipIl \e contained the following whol^nw 
paragraph: 



BSFI ’ -IjESTiMOKT OF l-SE CHDEOHES. - 

•“The preachats aad otter meinbars of oor SoOlety are requested to 
< co.niader tte subjaet' of -Mgro slavery, with deep uttentioB, {Uid ttat 
they latpaii to the General Conference, through the mediain of tjne 
Yearly •Goaferettees, or otherwise, any important thoughts on ^ ho 
sal:^eot, that the Conference may have full light, in order to take fur¬ 
ther steps toward eradicating this enormous evil irom that part of the 
Church of Gbd with which they are ooimected. The annual Oonfer- 
eiiooB are directed to di-aw up addre^es for the gradual emancipation 
of the dsves, to the le^slatnr^S of those States in which no gener4 
Ia.T#iiaV 0 been passed foir that purpose. These addresses shall urge, 
in the most respectM hut pointed manner, the necessity of a law for 
the gradual ettumoipatidi of slaves. Proper committees shall be 
c^fKaafeed by Anhual Conferences, out of the most respectable of 
^ , our Mends, for ecndticthig the husinesa; andpresx^ng eld^, elders, 
fra veiling preachers, shall procure as many proper sig- 
natnrea as possible to'the addresses, and give all the assistahcein 
thmr power, in every respect, to aid the committees, and to forward 
the Messed imdei taking. ^ Let this be continued from year to year, 
ttll the desired end be ajcon’plished.” 

CATHOMCi lESTlMOIlt. , . 

' it'be^ eady about tvenfcv-two^ 4006 Pope Sre- 
gory XVI. immortalked hirrself hj issuing the fexaous Bull 
; darvery, from which the following is an extracts* 

“Placed as we are on the Supreme seat of the apostles, and acting, 
though by no merits of our own, as the vicegerent of Jesus Ohrfst, the 
Son of Cksd, who» through his great mercy, condescended td mahe 
himself xnan,;a 9 d to die for the redemptioh' of the world, we reg4d 
as a duty devolving on our pastoral fonctions, that w© erdoavor to 
^ turn aside our faithM flocks entirely from the inhuman traffic id 
negroes, or any other human beinga whatev^*. ... Jh progress 
of time, as the clouds ofheathW superstition became gradually dis¬ 
persed, circumstances reached that point, tiiat during several centu¬ 
ries there were no slaves allowed amon^ the great majority of ^ 
OhristMtfi hations 5 but.with grief we are compelled to add, thac^^ere 
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a'S«irwiird arose, eves amoag^e AdfeMuI, areoe of niea, who, basely 
bhiided by the appotil® and dcsdre of sordid , iaore, did not hesitate to 
reduce, In remote regions of .the earlih, Indians, negroes, and other 
•wretched beings, to the misery of slavery; or, finding^ldie trade ss^ 
tablished and augmented, to assist the shameM crime, of others. E'er 
did many of the most glorious of the Roman Pontiffe omit severely to 
reprove then.* conduct as injurious to their souls’, health, and disgrace¬ 
ful to the Christian name. Among these may h* 'i^eoially quoted 
the bull of Paul HI., -which bears the dote of the 20th of 1587, 
addres^ to the Cardinal Arorbishop of Pcledo, and another 
more cdinprdiensive, by Urban Tm., dated tho 22dpf April, 1680 
to the collector Jurius of the apostolio chifebeP; in-Portugal, mo^ 
severely castigating by name those -who presumed to*auhject eiihep 
East or 'West hadiaas to riavery,.to sell, buy, exchange, or give theja 
away, to separate them Aom their wi ves and .children, dmpoil lheam 
of their goods and property, to bring or transmit them to other plaos^-: 
or by any means to deprive them of liberty, orretainth^in slavey t 
also most severely castigating those who should presume oridare to 
afford cothsel, aid, favor, or assistanco, under any protexfehii borr 
rowed color, to those doing the aforesaid; or should preach orteaohii 
that it is lawful, or should otherwise presume or dare to cooperate, 
by iffiy possible means, irith the dforesaidl . . . ‘Wherefof © we, , 
desiring to ^vert this disgrace ffom the,whole {^nfinesofUfiristiMi^ ' 

-having summoned several of our venerable bi^ws, their^J^isencesv,^^ 
thsCJardinalsoftheH. R. Church, to6nrtoTmcil,andhavmgjnay^^ 
deliberated on the whole matter, pursuing the footsteps of out; pre- 
docestors,, admoni^ed; by our apostolical autborityy' andr utiehtly 
invoke in the Lorh fdl Christians, of whatever condition, that none 
henc^orih dare to sabj^ to slavery, npjusfly persecute, Or' d^pofl 

of their Indians, negroes, or otoer classes of men; or bo 

series to others or fiinudi toem aid or a£«istance in so doing; and 
on no adtount henceforth to exercise that inhuman tnraffic by Which 
; neipues are reduced to riaveiy, as if they were hot mefn butaatohihts ‘ 
or tiba^^ ^d Me sold in defiance of all the lawn of justace anil 
huinkni^, demoted tpseveire and intolerable laboiSi We furt^^ 
reprobate^, by our. apostplied authority, all the above-degoribM 
offences, asrj utterly unwor^ of the Ohristiah name j i and^by '^e 



cw <xHfi!''.0Rusc^as&. 

aad «v«y ioai- 

«e«laasi^ or; Mead, &©m prwii^^ io de&ad thiit 
mamkxwi ia ac^ sltves tmdw prefeenoei or bott-owod ooior, op to^ 
toadbi OP pnbHsk in »aiy TOannor, pabiidy op privately^ tbinga con- 
May to adaaonJitiQQe whiob 'ire have given in theee Mtere. 

Aw^ finally, tiM these, otfr letters, may he rendered more i^pa- 
Mat to 81 ^ and that ho penm may allege any ignomoe thereof we 
it shall be published according io onatom, and 
^ pw^ly affixed to the gates of St Pete** and of tho 
AlMwtdIo dhahud, every and in like manner to the General Court of 
Hioiint ^(^latcdo, tod in the field of the Oasnpua Mor» and also 
lAroe^ the d|y, by diiilbf onr herdds, according to aforesaid ens- 
'•teiflfc'--' 

‘^G«v«fc at Bome, at the Palace of Santa Maria Ms^or, tmder the 
aed OfMioi^iheirman, on the 8d day of December, 18^17, and in the 
year of onr pontificate. 

^ ^iCeaD&mghfid by Oarffinal A. Lambnisekini.’* 

We have already quoted the langoage of Pope Leo X, who 


“'-Mot only does the Obristiaa religion, but nature herself cry out 
agaiasfe di^ elate of slavery.'’ 

'PhoAhbfiRaynal says: 

“He who topports slavery is the enemy of the human race. He 
ffiyides it into two societies of l^d assassins, the oppressors and the 
approscMt I shall not be afraid to cite to the tribnnal of reasem and 
those govenunents which tolerate this cruelty, or which even 
aM not ashamed to make it the basis of their power.” 

. O’CONHKLU 

OOonii;^ the ablest Catholic statesman of his time, 
address of the Li^ Repeal Association of 
imder date of October 11, 1843, says—acd 'we 
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pray Heaven that his words of truth and wisdom may not be 
entii-elylost upon such gentlemen as Mr. Charles O’Conor of 
New Yoi'k: 


“The Catholic clergy may endure, but they assuredly do not en¬ 
courage the slaveowners. We have, indeed, heard it said that some 
Catholic clergymen have slaves of their own; but, it is added, and 
we are assured positively that no Irish Catholic clergyman is a slave¬ 
owner. At all events, every Catholic knows how distinctly tJeve- 
holding, and especially slave trading is condemned by the Catholic 
Church. That most eminent man, his Holiuesfl, the present Pope, 
has, by an allocation, published throughout the world, condemned 
all dealing and traffic in slaves. Nothing can be more dist^ct nor 
more powerful than the Pope’s denunciation of that most abominable 
crime. Yet it subsists in a more abominoble form than his Holiness 
could possibly describe, in the traffic which still exista in the sale of 
slaves from one St.*: i of America to another. What, then, are we to 
think of you, Irish Catholics, who send us an elaborate vindication 
of slavery witiiout the slightest censure of that hatoM crime—a 
crime which the Pope has so completely condemned—^namely, the 
diabolical raising of slaves for sale, and selling them to other States, 

“ If you be Catholics, yon should devote your time and best exer¬ 
tions to working out the pious intentions of his Holiness. Yet you 
prefer—oh, sorrow and shame 1—to volunteer your vindication of 
everything that belongs to the guilt of slavery! 

“ We conclude by conjuriug you, and aU other Irishmen in Ame¬ 
rica, in the name of your fatherland—in the name of humanity—^in 
the name of the God of mercy and charity, we conjure you. Irishmen 
and descendants of Irishmen, to abandon forever all defence of the 
hideous negro-slavery system. Let it no more be said that your feel¬ 
ings are made so obtuse by the air of America, that you cannot feel, 
as Catholics and Christians ought to feel, this truth—^this plain truth 
—that one man cannot have any property in another man. There 
is not one of yon who does not recognize that principle in his own 
person; yet we perceive—and this agonizes us almost to madness, 
that yon, boasting an Irish descent, should, without the instigation 
11 
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of any pcctmiary or interested motive, 'btit out of the sheer and single 
love of wickedness and crime, come forward as the volunteer defend¬ 
ers of the most degrading species of human slavery. Wo I wo I wo! 
. . . Irishmen, I call on you to join in crushing slavery, and in 
giving liberty to every man, of every caste, creed, and color.” 

From the proceedings of a Massachusetts Anti-slavery Con¬ 
vention in 1866 , we make the following extract 

“Henry Kemp, a Eoman Catholic, came forward to defend the 
Eomish Church in reply to Mr. Foster. He claimed that the Catho¬ 
lic Church is thoroughly anti-slaverj'—as thoroughly as even his 
Mend Foster.” 

Thus mmiMly do men of pure hearts and noble minds, 
whether in Church or State, and without regard to sect or 
party, lift up their voices against the wicked and pernicious 
system of human slavery. Thus they speak, and thus they 
are obliged to speak, if they speak at all; it is only the voice 
of Nature, Justice, Truth, and Love, that issues from them. 
The divine principle in man prompts him to speak and strike 
for Freedom; the diabolical principle within him prompts 
him to speak and strike for Slavery. 

From those churches which are now—as ail churches ought 
to be, and will be, ere the world becomes Cbristiaoized— 
thoroughly indoctrinated in the principles of freedom, we do 
not, as already iatiniated, deem it particularly necessary to 
bring forward new arguments in opposition to slavery! If, 
however, the reader would be pleased to hear from the 
churches to which we chiefly allude—and, by the by, he might 
hear from them with much profit to himself—we respectfully 
refer him to Henry Ward Beecher, George B, Cheever, Joseph 
P. Thompson, Theodore Parker, E. H. Chapin, and H. W. 
Bellows, of the North, and to M. D. Conway, John G. Fee, 
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James S. Davis, DanIJ Worth, and W. ill. Ivinooln, of the 
South, All these reverend gentlemen, ministers of different 
denominations, feel it their duty to preach against slavery, 
and, to their honor be it said, they do preach against it with 
unabated zeal and success. Our earnest prayer is, that 
Heaven may enable them, their contemporaries and success¬ 
ors, to preach against it with such energy and effect, as will 
cause it, in due time, to disappear forever from the soil of 
our Republic. 



CHAPTER VII. 


BIBLE rSSTIMONY. 

Quencli, righteous God, the thirst 
That Cougo’s sons hath curs’d— 

The thirst for gold 1 
Shall not thy thunders speak, 

Where Mammon’s altars reek, 

Where maids and matrons shriek. 

Bound, bleeding, sold ? 

PrEEFONT. 

Eveey person who has read the Bible, and who has a 
proper understanding of its leading moral precepts, feels in 
his own conscience, that it is an original and complete anti- 
slavery book. In a crude state of society—in a barbarous 
age—when men were in a manner destitute of wholesome 
laws, either human or divine, it is possible that a mild form of 
slavery may have been tolerated, and even regulated, as an 
institution clothed with the importance of temporary recogni¬ 
tion ; but the Deity never approved it, and for the very reason 
that it is impossible for him to do wrong, he never will, never 
can approve ik The worst system of servitude of which we 
have any account in the Bible—and, by the way, it furnishes 
no account of anything so bad as slavery (the evil-one and his 
hot home alone excepted)-—was far less rigorous and atro¬ 
cious than that now established in the Southern States of tl\is 
Confederacy. Even that system, however, the worst whicn 
seems to have been practised to a considerable extent by those 
venerable old fogies, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was one of 
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the monstrous inventions of Satan that God “ winked ” at; 
and, to the mind of the biblical scholar, nothing can be more 
evident than that He determined of old, that it should, in 
due time, be abolished. To say that the Bible sanctions slavery 
is equivalent to saying that the sun loves darkness; to say 
that one man was created to domineer over another is to call 
in question the justice, mercy, and goodness of God. 

We will now listen to a limited number of the 

PKECBPTS AND SAYINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, xmto oil the inhabitants 
thereof.” 

“He that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hand, he shall surely be put to death.” 

“Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which is es¬ 
caped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell with tliee where 
it liketh him best. Thou shalt not oppress him.” 

“ Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall cry 
but shall not be heard.” 

“ He that oppresseth the poor veproacheth his Maker ” 

“ Relieve the oppressed.” 

“ Envy thou not the oppressor, and choose none of his ways.” 

“Let the oppressed go free.” 

“ Hide the outcasts. Bewray not him that wandereth. Let mine 
outcasts dwell with thee. Be thou a covert to them from the face of 
the spoiler.” 

“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
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“ Thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor honor the per¬ 
son of the mighty; but in righteousness shalt thou judge thy 
neighbor.” 

“ The wages of him that is hired shall not abide with thee all night 
until the morning.” 

“Eob not the poor, because he is poor; neither oppress the 
afflicted. For the Lord will plead their cause, and spoil the soul of 
those who spoiled them.” 

“Do justice to the afflicted and needy; rid them out of the hand 
of the wicked.” 

“ Execute judgment and justice ; take away your exactions from 
my people, saith the Lord God.” 

“Woe unto him that useth his neighbor’s service without wages, 
and giveth him not for his work.” 

“ Therefore thus saith the Lord; ye have not hearkened unto me, 
in proclaiming liberty, every one to his brother, and every man to 
his neighbor: behold, I proclaim a liberty for you, saith the Lord, to 
the sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine; and I will make you 
to bo removed into all the kingdoms of the earth.” 

“ I will be a swift witness against the sorcerers, and against the 
adulterers, and against false swearers, and against those that oppress 
the hireling in his wages, the widow, and the fatherless, and that turn 
aside the stranger from his right, and fear not me, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” 

“ As the partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not; so he 
that getteth riches, and not by right, shall leave them in the midst 
of his days, and at his end shall be a fool.” 


And now let us listen to a few selected 
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PRECEPTS AND SAYINGS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

“ Call no man master, neitlier bo ye called masters.” 

“Remember those that are in bonds as bound with them.” 

“\yhere the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

“If thou mayest be made free, use it rather.” 

“ Do good to all men, as ye have opportunity.” 

“ The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

“ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” 

“ Be kindly affectionate one to another with brotherly love; in 
honor preferring one another.” 

“ Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
you free, and he not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 

Some years ago a clerical sycophtiut of the slave power had 
the temerity to publish a book or pamphlet entitled “ Bible 
Defence of Slavery,” which the “Baltimore Sun,” in the 
course of a caustic criticism, handled in the following manner: 

“Bible defence of slavery! There is no such thing as a Bible 
defence of slavery at the present day. Slavery in the United States 
is a social institution, originating in the convenience and cupidity of 
our ancestors, existing by State laws, and recognized, to a certain ex¬ 
tent—for tbe recovery of slave property—by the Constitution. An d 
nobody would pretend that, if it were inexpedient and unprofitable 
for any man or any State to continue to hold slaves, they would be 
hound to do so {)n the ground of a ‘ Bible defence ’ of it. Slavery is 
recorded in the Bible, and approved, with many degrading character- 
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istics. "W&r is recorded in tlie Bible, and approved, under what 
seems to ns the extreme of cruelty. But are slavery and war to endure 
forever because we find them in the Bible? or m’e they to ceaee at 
once and forever because the Bible inculcates peace and brother¬ 
hood ?” 

The Haleys, the Legrees and. the Peterkins of the South— 
boors of Vandaiic hearts and minds—are, ever and anon mani¬ 
festing some of the most palpable and ridiculous idiosyncrasies 
of haman nature. Ignorant of even the first lessons of a horn¬ 
book, they bandy among themselves, in traditionary order, 
certain garbled passages of >Scripture, such, for instance, as 
that concerning poor old besotted Noah’s delirious curse of 
Ilam, whi ch, in shame and pity be it said, they regard, or 
pretend to regard, as investing them with lull and perfect 
license to practise and perpetuate their most imhaUowed sys¬ 
tem of iniquity. Such are the hardened, crafty creatures hi 
human foim, who, following the example of^ their subtle she, 
when he perched himself on a pinnacle of the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, quote Scripture, without even the semblance of a blush, 
in the prosecution of their treasons, stratagems and spoils. 
Such are the veritable actors, who, with “ Southside Doctors 
of Divinity,” Bible in hand, as prompters, are imceasmgly 
performing the horrible tragedy of Human Slavery. From 
all such gross and irreverent distorters of Biblical truth, good 
Lord deliver us I 
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It was the intention of the fathers of the Oonstitntion that liberty shonld bo 
national and slavery sectional. James Madison, himself a slaveholder, one of 
the framers of the Coastitntion, afterward Governor of Virginia, and then 
President of the United States, tells us why slavery was not mentioned in that 
instrument. He said that, when the institntion of slavery had ceased to exist 
in this land, they did not wish the memory of it to remain on record. . . . 
Shadows of the days that are past gather around me. I am standing as I have 
stood, as a reed shaken by the wind, as the voice of one crying in the wilder¬ 
ness. What argument have I not exhausted, to what sentiment have I no 
appealed? And I have called npon every living thing in vain; yet when I 
remember that all the experience of the ages is concentrated into our Consti¬ 
tution. I return once more to the charge, and I would that my voice could 
extend to every palace, and to every cabin throughout this wide Eepnblic, that 
I might say to you, Arouse from your fatal delusion; liberty and slavery can¬ 
not co-exist; one or the other must die !— Cassius M. Clay. 

The conflict between Freedom and Slavery is not simply a 
conflict between two diverse systems of labor, the one of 
which recognizes, while the other ignores the manhood of the 
laborer; nor merely between two diverse polices, the one of 
which tends to enrich, and the other to impoverish society; 
but it is preeminently, a conflict between civilization <yith all 
its elevating and ameliorating inflaences, on the one side, 
and barbarism with all it rudeness and savagery, its igno¬ 
rance and contempt of humanity, on the other. The very 
exititence of slavery is incompatible with the highest order of 
social life. Fetich-worship does not more certainly indicate 
the degradation of the religious ideas of a people than does 

11 * 340 
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the chattelization of humanity mark an incomplete civiliza¬ 
tion. This element of barbarism, lingering in society wher¬ 
ever slavexy lingers, makes itself particularly manifest in the 
present insane efforts of the oligarchy to reopen the foreign 
slave trade, not only at the expense of humanity and religion, 
but at the sacrifice of the national honor, and our position 
among the moral forces of the world. 

How strikingly contrasts with this savagery of barbarism 
the present attitude of the great Russian Empire, as repre¬ 
sented in the policy of the reigning emperor, iHexander the 
Second! With a far-seeing wisdom, which takes him out of 
the mob of vulgar potentates, and vindicates the kingship 
that belongs to a right royal nature, he has magnanimously 
resolved on the abolition of serfdom throughout his vast 
empire. The magnitude of the work proposed, considered 
simply in itself, and its still greater magnitude, considered in 
its far-reaching consequences, are beyond the grasp of any 
ordinary capacity, and must command for the young em¬ 
peror, who has determinedly given himself to it, the sym¬ 
pathy and admiration of aU true statesmen, philanthropists, 
and friends of freedom throughout the world. His enterprise 
is a mightier one than that which tasked the energies of his 
renowned ancestor, Peter the Great; and its successful accom¬ 
plishment win give him a far more legitimate and lasting 
claim on the love and reverence of mankind. The one con¬ 
solidated a great empire, the other will add millions of loyal 
subjects to it, by taking them out of the category of chattels, 
and giving them their proper status in the ranks of humanity. 
That this grand project will be crowned with success, the 
wisdom and energy with which the young emperor has set 
himself to the task, forbid as to doubt. And how it shames 
the despot” cf our o' . land, intent not only on the perpetu¬ 
ation of Vheir pe^ b-’rt^arism, but on plunging the country 
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into a still deeper slough of infamy and peril, by a reopening 
of the African slave trade, with all the bloody and sickening 
atrocities which it involves! Verily, the boasted enlighten¬ 
ment of our slavery propagandists is about on a par with 
that of New Zealand, and may Avell challenge the admiration 
of “ South-side Doctors of Divinity,” who devoutly regard 
the kidnapper as God’s divinest messenger of salvation to 
the heathen world I 

But a truce to these thoughts of men and measures abroad, 
and now to the contemporaneous Alexanders and others of 
our own country, beginning with 


WELLIAM H. SEWAED, 

In his masterly speech at Rochester, on Monday, Oct. 26, 
1858, Senator Seward said: 

“ Free labor and slave labor—these antagonistic systems are con¬ 
tinually coming into close contact, and collision results. Shall I tell 
you what this collision means ? They who think it is accidental, 
unnecessary, the work of interested or fanatical agitators, and there¬ 
fore ephemeral, mistake the case altogether. It is on irrepressible 
conflict between opposing and enduring forces, and it means that the 
United States must and will, sooner or later, become either entirely 
a slaveholding nation, or entirely a free-labor nation. Either the cot¬ 
ton and rice fields of South Carolina, and the sugar plantations of 
Louisiana wiU ultimately he tilled by free labor, and Charleston and 
New Orleans become marts for legitimate merchandise alone, or else 
the rye fields and wheat fields of Massachusetts and New York must 
again be surrendered by their farmers to slave culture, and to the 
production of slaves, and Boston and New York become once more 
markets for trade in the bodies and souls of men.” 

At Buffalo, Friday, Oct. 19, 1855, he said: 

“I have seen slavery in the Slave States, and freedom jn the EVce 
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States, I have seen botli slavery and freedom in this State. I know 
too well the evils of the former to he willing to spare any effort to 
prevent their return. The experience of hTew York tells the -whole 
argument against slavery extension, the whole argument for nniver- 
sal freedom. Suppose that, fifty years ago, New York, like Virginia, 
and Maryland, had clung to slavery, where now would have been 
these three composite millions of freemen, the ciioiee and flower of 
Europe and America ? In that case, would superstition and false 
national pride have needed to organize a secret cabal, affiliated by un¬ 
lawful oaths, to proscribe the exile and his children for their nativity 
or their conscience’ sake ? Where would then have been the Erie Canal, 
the Genesee Valley Canal, the Oswego Canal, the Seneca and Cayuga 
Canal, the Crooked Lake Canal, the Chemung Canal, the Chenango 
Canal, the Black Elver Canal, the Champlain Canal—where the im¬ 
perial New York Central Eailroad, the Erie Eailroad, and the Ogdens- 
burgh Eiulroad, with their branches penetrating not only every inha¬ 
bited district in this State, hut every inhabited region also in adjacent 
States and in British America? Where would have been the colleges 
and academies, and, above all, the free common schools, yielding 
instruction to children of all sects and in aU languages ? Where the 
asylums and other public charities, and, above all, that noble emi¬ 
grant charity which crowns the State with such distinguished honor ? 
Where these ten thousand churches and cathedrals, renewing on 
every recurring Sabbath day the marvel of Pentecost, when the 
sojourner from every land hears the Gospel of Christ preached to 
him in his own tongue ? Where would have been the steamers, the 
barges, brigs and sebooners, which crowd this harbor of Buffalo, 
bringing hither the productions of the Mississippi Valley and of the 
Gulf coast, in exchange for the fabrics of the Atlantic coast and of 
Europe, and of the teas and spices of Asia? Whore the coasting 
vessels, the merchant ships, the clippers, the whale ships, and the 
ocean mail steamers, which are rapidly concentrating in our great 
seaport the commerce of the world ? Where the American Navy, at 
once the representative and champion of the cause of universal 
Eepnblicanisra ? Where your inventors of steamboats, of electric 
telegraphs, and of planing machines; where your ingenious artisans, 
where your artists, where your mighty Press, the ‘Courier and En- 
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quirer,’ the ‘ Tribune,’ the ‘ Times,’ and even the ‘ Herald,’ itself, defen¬ 
der of slavery as it is ? Whero your twenty cities—and where, above 
all, the merry, laughing agricultural industry of native-born and 
exotic laborers, enlivening the whole broad landscape, from the 
Lake coast to the Ocean’s side? Go, ask Virginia—go, ask even 
noble Mainland, expending as she is a giant's strength in the ser¬ 
pent’s coils, to show you her people, canals, railroads, uni', crsities, 
schools, charities, commerce, cities and cultivated acres. Her silenco 
is your expressive answer,” 

At Albany, Friday, Oct. 12, 1856, he said: 

“ So long as the Republican party shall be firm and faithful to the 
Constitution, the Union, and the Eights of Man, I shall serve it, with 
the reser 'ation of that personal independence which is my birthright, 
but at the same time with the 2 eal and devotion that patriotism al¬ 
lows and enjoins. I do not know, and personally I do not greatly 
care, that it shall work out its great ends this year, or the next, or 
in my lifetime; because I know that those ends are ultimately sure, 
and that time and trial are the elements which make all great reform¬ 
ations sure and lasting. I have not thus far lived for personal ends 
or temporary fame, and I shall not begin so late to live or labor for 
them, I have hoped that I might leave my country somewhat worth¬ 
ier of a lofty destiny, and the rights of human nature somewhat safer. 
A reasonable ambition must always be satisfied with sincere and 
practical endeavors. If, among those who shall come after us, there 
shall be any curious inquirer who shall fall upon a name so obscure 
as mine, he shall be obliged to confess that, however unsuccessfully 
I labored for generous ends, yet that I nevertheless was ever faitliful, 
ever hopeful.” 


SALMON P. CHASE. 

Addressing the Southern and Western Liberty Convention, 
at Cincinnati, June 11, 1045, Mr. Chase used the following 
unreserved, appropriate language: 

“It ia our duty, and onr purpose, to rescue the government from 
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the control of the slaveholders; to harmonize its practical adminis¬ 
tration with the provisions of the Constitution, and to secnro to all, 
without exception, and without partiality, the rights which the Con¬ 
stitution guarantees. We believe that slaveholding, in the United 
States, is the source of numberless evils, moral, social and political; 
that it hinders social progress; that it embitters public and private 
intercourse; that it degrades us as individuals, as States and as a na¬ 
tion ; that it holds back our country from a splendid career of great¬ 
ness and glory. We are, therefore, resolutely, inflexibly, at all times, 
and under all circumstances, hostile to its longer continuance in our 
land. Wo believe that its removal can be effected peaceably, con¬ 
stitutionally, without real injury to any, with the greatest benefit 
to all. 

“ We propose to effect this by repealing all legislation, and discon¬ 
tinuing all action, in favor of slavery at home and abroad; by pro¬ 
hibiting the practice of slaveholding in all places of exclusive national 
jurisdiction, in the District of Columbia, in American vessels upon 
the seas, in forts, arsenals, navy yards; by forbidding the employ¬ 
ment of slaves upon any public work; by adopting resolutions in 
Congress, declaring that slaveholding, in all States created out of 
national territories, is unconstitutional, and recommending to tlie 
others the immediate adoption of measures for its extinction within 
their respective limits; and by electing and appointing to public sta¬ 
tion such men, and only such men, as openly avow our principles, 
and will honestly carry out onr measures,” 

CASPltrS M. CLAY. 

Of the great nmnber of good speeches made by members 
of the Republican party during the Presidential campaign of 
1850, it is, we believe, pretty generally admitted,that the best 
one was made by Mr, Clay, of Kentucky, who, at the Taber¬ 
nacle, in New York City, October 24th, said; 

“ If there aro no manufactures, there is uu uuinmerce. ’ Li vain do 
the slaveholders go to Knoxville, to Nashville, to Memphis and to 
Charleston, and resolve that they will have nothing to do with these 
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Abolition eighteen millions of Northern people; that they will build 
their own vessels, manufactuj-e their own goods, ship their own pro- 
duets to foreign countries, and break down New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston! Again they resolve and re-resolve, and yet there is not 
a single ton more shipped, and not a single ai'ticle added, to the wealth 
of the South. But, gentlemen, they never invite such men as I am 
to attend their conventions. They know that I would tell them that 
Slavery is the cause of their poverty, and that I will tell them that 
what they are aiming at is the dissolution of the Union—that they 
may be prepared to strike for that whenever the nation rises. They 
well know that by slave labor the very propositions which they 
make can never be realized; yet, when we show these things, they 
cry out, ‘ Oh, Cotton is King!’ But when wo look at the statistics, 
we find that so far from Cotton being King, Grass is King. There 
are nine articles of staple productions which are larger than that of 
cotton in this country. 

“ I suppose it does not follow, because slavery is endeavoring to 
modify the great dicta of our fathers, that cotton and free labor are 
iucomp.atiblo. In the extreme South, at New Orleans, the laboring 
men—the stevedores and hackmon on the levee, where the heat is 
intensified by the proximity of the red brick buildings—are all white 
men, and they are in the full enjoyment of health. But how about 
cotton ? I am informed by a friend of mine—himself a slaveholder, 
and therefore good authority—that in Noithwestern Texas, among 
the German settlement.s, who, true to their national instincts, will 
not employ the labor of a slave, they produce more cotton to the 
acre, and of a better quality, and selling at prices from a cent to a 
cent and a half a pound higher than that produced by s avo labor. 
This is an experiment that illustrates what I have always held, that 
whatever is right is expedient.” 

JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 

Accepting his nomination for the Presidency, in 1856 , Mr. 
Fremont, one of the noblest sons of the South, said; 

“ I heartily concur in all movements which have for their ohjeoi 
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the repair of the mischiefs arising from the violation of good faith 
in tile repeal of the Missouri Compromise. I am opposed to slavery 
in the abstract, and upon principles sustained and made habitual by 
long-settled convictions. 1 am inflexibly opposed to its extension on 
this continent beyond its present limits. 

“ The great body of non-slaveholding freemen, including those of 
the South, upon whoso welfare slavery is an oppression, will discover 
that the power of the general government over the public lands may 
be beneficially exerted to advance their interests and secure their 
independence; knowing this, their suffrages will not be wanting to 
maintain that authority in the Union, which is absolutely essential to 
the maintenance of their own liberties, and which has more than once 
indicated the purpose of disposing of the ])ublic lands in such a way 
as would make every settler upon them a freeholder.” 

CHAELES StJMNEB. 

Speaking of the Crime against Kansas, in the United States 
Senate, on the 19th and 20th of May, 1856, Mr. Sumner, the 
scholarly and eloquent statesman—a gentleman and patriot, 
of whom it is not too much to say, there is not an ungenerous 
hair upon his head, nor an iota of discount in his comjiosition 
—a prudent, fearless advocate of Free Labor, whom, ever since 
Brooks’ dastai'dly assault upon him, on the 22d of May, 1856, 
we, as a Carolinian, have been eager (hut have not yet had the 
opportunity) to grasp hy the hand, and give from the South 
assurances of at least one hearty, unqualified condemnation 
of the outrage—said: 

“ The wickedness which I now begin to expose is immeasurably 
aggravated by the motive which prompted it. Not in any common 
lust for power did this uncommon tragedy have its origin. It is the 
rape of a virgin Territory, compelling it to the hateful embrace of 
slavery; and it may be clearly traced to a depraved longing ffr a 
new Slave State, the hideous offspring of such a crime, in the hope 
of adding to the power of slavery in the national government. T? es, 
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sir, when the whole world, alike Christian and Turk, is rising up to 
condemn this wrong, and to make it a hissing to tlie nations, here in 
our republic, force—aye, sir, force—^has been openly einplojed in 
compelling Kansas to this pollution, and all for tlie sake of political 
power. Tliere is the simple fact, which you will vainly attempt to 
deny, hut which in itself presents an essential wickedness that makes 

other public crimes seem like public virtues.In just 

regard for free labor in that Territory, which it is sought to blast by 
unwelcome association with slave labor; in Christian sympathy with 
the slave, whom it is proposed to task and to sell there; in stern 
condemnation of the crime which has been consummated on that 
beautiful soil; in rescue of fellow-citizens, now subjugated to a 
tyrannical usurpation; in dutiful respect for the early Fathers, whose 
aspirations are now ignobly thwarted; in the name of the Constitu¬ 
tion, which has been outraged—of the laws, trampled down—or 
Justice banislied—of Humanity degraded—of Peace destroyed—of 
Freedom crushed to earth; and, in the name of the Heavenly Father, 
whoso service is perfect freedom, I make this last appeal.” 

HENRY WILSON, 

Repl}dng to Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, in the 
United States, March 20th, 1858, Gen. Wilson of Massachu¬ 
setts, said: 

“Fealty to the Administration, to the Democratic party, is now 
fealty to human slavery, to violence, to trickery, and to fraud. By 
perversions of the Constitution and the laws, by the red hand of vio¬ 
lence, by unveiled trickeries and transparent frauds, by the indecent 
proscription of men of inflexible integrity, by the shameless prostitu¬ 
tion of the honors of the government, and by the ‘ rank con-nption, 
mining all within,’ which ‘ infects unseen,’ the administration is con¬ 
verting the American Democracy into a mere organization for the 
perpetuity, expansion, and domination of human slavery on the 
Korth American continent. There is not to-day, in all Christendom, 
a political organization so hostile to the rights of human nature, to 
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tlie development of Republican ideas, to the general progress of tbo 
human race, as the Democratic party of the t:' ited States. There is 
not a political organization, even in Spain, Russia, or Austria, that 
dares, in the face of the civilized world, blazon its banners with doc¬ 
trines so hostile to the rights of mankind, so abhorrent to humanity, 
ns ai-e avowed in these halls, and upheld by the American Demo¬ 
cracy, under the lead of this administration. The great powers of 
Europe, England, France and Russia, have fixed their hungry eyes 
upon the coveted prizes of the Eastern World; and wo are invoked 
to forget the lessons of Washington ■ o close our ears to the appeals 
of the people of Kansas, whose rig , have been outraged, tmd turn 
our lustful eyes to the glittering prizes of dominion in Mexico, Cen¬ 
tral America, Cuba, and the valleys of the distant Amazon. No 
party in those three European monarchies dai'es avow, in the face of 
Christendom, the sentiment we have heard proclaimed in these halls, 
that territorial e.xpansion, and territorial dominion must be made, 
not for the advancement of the sacred and sublime principle of equal 
and impartial liberty to all men, but for the subjugation and personal 
servitude of other and inferior races.I tell the vaunt¬ 

ing senator from South Carolina that thousands of merchants, manu¬ 
facturers and mechanics of the Xorth are this day, and have been for 
months, pressed with the burden of bearing the unpaid debts owed 
them by the Slave States. I remember that during the terrible press¬ 
ure of last year, while our business men were staggering under the 
pressure, thirteen out of fourteen wholesale merchants in one dei)art- 
ment of business in one Southern city, imposed upon their Eastern 
creditors the burden of renewing their matured notes. The merchants 
and manufacturers of the North have lost hundreds of millions of 
dollars during the last thirty years in the Slave States, I have per¬ 
sonally lost, in the senator’s own State, in Louisiana, Virginia and 
Kentucky, thousands of dollars more than I am now able to com¬ 
mand.” 


JOHlSr P. HALE. 


itt hio speech on Kansas and.the Supreme Court, delivered 
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ill the United States Senate, January 21st, 1858, Mr„ Hale 
said: 

“Peace came in 1783; and in 1784 Thomas Jefferson, the immor¬ 
tal author of the immortal Declaration of Independence, began his 
labors in the Continental Congress, moving that all the territory we 
then owned, and all the territory that wo might thereafter acquire, 
should be forever free from what he considered the contaminating 
and blighting influences of human slavery. Those who are laboring 
with me in this great contest may take courage from the persever¬ 
ance with which Jefferson adhered to his policy. In 1783—’84:-’86, 
and ’86, the measure failed, but finally, in 1787, it partially succeeded, 
and the ordinance was passed prohibiting slavery from all the terri¬ 
tory which we then owned. Yet, sir, in view of all this history, 
written as with a sunbeam upon the very walls of the room in which 
this tribunal now assemble, they stand up in 1857, to declare to the 
world that the slave trade and slavery were so universally recognized 
and aclmowledged, that nobody questioned the rightfulness of the 
traflic, and nobody supposed it capable of being questioned. Not con¬ 
tent with overturning the whole line of judicial authority to bo 
found in every nation of Europe, and in every State of this Union, 
and of their own solemn recorded decision, they go on to make the 
avowal; and then go further, and undertake to tear from that chap¬ 
let which adorns the brows of the men of the Eevolution the proud¬ 
est and fairest of their ornaments; and that was the sincerity of the 
professions which they made in regard to the rights of human nature. 
It is true, the court in their charity undertake to throw the mantle 
of ignorance over these men, and say they did not imderstand what 
they meant. Sir, they did understand it, and the country understood 
it. There was a jealousy on the subject of liberty and slavery at that 
time, of which we are little prepared to judge at the present day. 
It is found beaming out on the pages of the writings of all these 
men. 

“ If the opinions of the Supreme Court are true, they put these 
men in the worst position of any men who are to be found on the 
pages of our history. If the opinion of the Supreme Court be true, 
it makes the immortal authors of the Declaration of Independence 
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liars before God and hypocrites before the world; for they lay 
down their sentiments broad, fidl, and explicit, and then they say 
that they appeal to the Supreme Euler of the universe for the recti¬ 
tude of their intentions; but if you believe the Supremo Court, tliey 
were merely quibbling on words. They went into the courts of the 
Most High and pledged fidelity to their principles as the price they 
would pay for success; and now it is attempted to cheat them out 
of the poor boon of integrity; and it is said that they did not mean 
so; and that when they said all men, they meant all wdiite men; 
and when they said that tlie contest they waged was for the right of 
mankind, the Supreme Court of the United States would have you 
believe they meant it was to establish slavery. Against that I pro- 
tes.%, here, now, and everywhere; and I tell the Supreme Court that 
these things are so impregnably fixed in the hearts of the people, on 
the page of history, in the recollections and traditions of men, that it 
will require mightier etforts than they have made or can. make to 
overturn or to shake these settled convictions of the popular under¬ 
standing and of the popular heart.” 

NATHAHUX P. BANKS. 

In the course of his great speech in Wall street, hTew York, 
on the 25th of September, 1856, Mr. Banks said: 

“For seventy-five years past the government of this country has 
been in the hands of Southern statesmen, w'ho have directed its policy. 
The North has been busy in the mechanical arts, in agriculture, and 
in mining, and has given less attention to the affairs of the govern¬ 
ment than it otherwise might have done—certainly less than it ought 
to have done. On the contrary, the South, having no literature of 
its own, having no science of its own, having no mechanical and 
manufacturing industry of its own, having but little or no inventive 
power or genius of its own, having, in short, none of the elements of 
power that distinguish our civilization, has turned its attention chiefly, 
80 far as its leading men are concerned, to the government of the 
country. Now, we of the North, propose to divide this little matter 
with them.I should do wrong to our cause—the cause 
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of the E'ortliern States—if I failed to say tliat there are other influ¬ 
ences which wo desire to exert by the elevation to the Presidency of 
the man of our choice. We ask that the dead weight of human 
wrong shall be lifted up from the Continent again, that it may rise as 
it was rising before these acts of wrong were done.” 

EDIVIN D. MORGAN. 

After calling to order the Convention which, in Philadel¬ 
phia, in Jime, 1866, nominated Mr. Fremont for President, 
and Mr. Dayton for Vice-President, Mr. Morgan, as Chairman 
of the Republican Rational Committee—now Governor of 
Rew Yoi'k—said: 


“You are assembled for patriotic purposes. High expectations 
are cherished by the people. You are here to-day to give direction 
to a movement which is to decide whether the people of the United 
States are to he hereafter and forever chained to the present national 
policy of the extension of Human Slavery. Not whether the South 
is to rule, or the North; but whether the br'iad, national policy which 
our fathers established, cherished, and maintain*.!, is to be permitted 
to descend to their sons, to be the guiding star of aU our people. 
Such is the magnitude of the question submitted. In its considera¬ 
tion let us avoid ail extremes—plant ourselves finnly on the platform 
of the Constitution and the Union, taking no position which does 
not commend itself to the judgment of our consciences, our country, 
and of mankind. Of the wisdom of such a policy there need be no 
doubt; against it there can be no successful resistance.” 

EDWARD WADE. 

In Ms speech, on the Slavery question, in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives, August 2, 1856, Mr. Wade said: 

“Inherent and fundamental right of freedom of speech and the 
press, does not and cannot exist in slaveholding communities. TMs 
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is a necessity of despotic governments, it is more than a necessity of 
despotism, it is in itself the essence of despotism. There is not 
a more morbidly suspicious, cruel, revengeful, or lawless des¬ 
potism on the face of the earth, than the nightmare of slavery, 
which has settled down upon the people of the slaveholding 
States, with the exception of perhaps two or three of these States, 
There is more freedom of speech and of the press to-day, and more 
personal safety in the exercise of such freedom, at Vienna, St. Peters¬ 
burg, Paris, or Rome, in an attack and exposure of the despotism 
which reigns supreme over those cities, than there is at Richmond, 
Charleston, Milledgeville, or Mobile, to attack and expose the slave¬ 
holding despotisms which rule over these cities w'ith a rod of iron. 
There are probably more citizens, born and nurtured in the Slave 
States, now in exile from their native States for the exercise of free¬ 
dom of speech and the press, against the despotism of slavehoiding, 
than there are from Austria, Russia, France, or the Two Sicilies, for 
the exercise of the same rights against the despotisms which crush 
those nations.” 


EDWARD BATES. 

In a letter bearing date March 17, 1860, in reply to a com¬ 
mittee of his political friends in St. Louis, Judge Beto*^ of 
Missouri (a native of Virginia), says : 

“ On the subject of Slavery, in the States and in the Terntc’-Wa, I 
have no new opinions—no opinions formed in relation to the present 
array of parties. I am coeval with the Missomi question of 1819-20 
having begun my political life in the midst of that struggle. At that 
time my position required me to seek all the means of knowledge 
within my reach, and to study the principles involved with all the 
powers of my mind; and I arrived at conclusions then, which no sub¬ 
sequent events have induced me to change. The existence of negro 
slavery in our country had its beginning in the early time of tho 
Colonies, and was imposed by the mother country, against the will 
of most of tho Colonies. At the time of the Revolution, and long 
after, it was commonly regarded as an evil, temporary in its nature, 
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and likely to disappear in the coarse of time, yet, while it continued, 
a misfortune to the country, socially and politically. 

“ Thus was I taught by those who made our government, and 
neither the new light, or modern civilization, nor the discovery of a 
new system of constitutional law and social philosophy, has enabled 
me to detect the error of their teaching. 

“ Slavery is a social relation—a domestic institution. Within the 
States, it exists by the local law, and the Federal Government has no 
control over it there. The Territories, whether acquired by con¬ 
quest or peaceable purchase, are subject and subordinate; not sove¬ 
reign, like the States. The nation is supreme over them, and the 
National Government has the power to permit or forbid Slavery 
within them. Entertaining these views, I am opposed to the exten¬ 
sion of slavery, and in my opinion, the spirit and policy of the go¬ 
vernment ought to be against its extension.” 

ABEAM LINCOLIV. 

In Ms speech on National Politics, at the Cooper Institute, 
New York, February 27, 1860, Mr. Lincoln, of Illinois (a 
native of Kentucky), who, according to the popular vote of 
his State, is entitled to, but unfairly debarred from, the seat 
in the United States Senate now occupied by Mr. Douglas, 
said: 

“Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet aftbrd to let it alone 
where it is, because that much is due to the necessity arising from its 
actual presence in the nation; but can we, while our votes will pre¬ 
vent it, allow it to spread into the National Territories, and to over¬ 
run us here in these Free States ? If our sense of duty forbids this, 
then let us stand by our duty, fearlessly and effectively. ... It 
is exceedingly desirable that aU parts of this great confederacy shall 
be at peace, and in harmony, one with another. Let us, Eepublicans, 
do our part to have it so. Even though much provoked, let us do 

nothing through passion and ill temper.In the language 

of Mr. Jefferson, uttered many years ago, ‘ It is still in our power to 
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direct the process of emancipation and deportation peaceably, and in 
such slow degrees, as that the evil will wear oft' insensibly ; and their 
places bo, pari pami, filled up by free white laborers.’ ” 

In the cou;3e of his memorahle controversies with Mr. 
Douglas, in Illinois, in the summer of 1858 (three months 
before Mr. Seward made his famous “ irrepressible conflict ” 
speech at Rochester), Mr. Lincoln said: 

“ I have always hated slavery, I think, as much as any Abolition¬ 
ist. I have always hated it, and I always believed it in the course 
of ultimate extinction. K I were in Congress, and a vote should 
come up on a question whether slavery shotild be prohibited in a new 
Territory, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, I would vote that it 
should- .... I believe this government cannot endure perma¬ 
nently, half slave and half free. It will become all one thing, or all 
the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the further 
spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the be¬ 
lief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction; or its advocates 
will push it forward, till it shall become alike lawful in .all the States 
—old as well as new—North as well as South.” 


FBANCI8 r, BLAIK, SEN. 

Li the course of an address to the Republicans of Maryland 
—^his own State—in 1850, Mr. Blair said: 

“ In every aspect in which slavery among us can be considered, it 
is pregnant with difficulty. Its continuance in the States in which 
it has taken root has resulted in the monopoly of the soil, to a great 
extent, in the hands of the slaveholders, and the entire control of all 
departments of the State government; and yet a majority of people 
in the Slave States are not slaveowners. This produces an anomaly 
in the principle of our free institutions, which threatens in time to 
bring into subjugation to slaveowners the great body of the free 
white population.” 
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FBANK P. BLAIB, JK. 

In his speech at Concord, ilew Hampshire, February 2, 
1859, Mr. Blair, of Missouri, of v/hom the non-slaveholders of 
the South have high hopes in the tiiture, said: 

‘‘There is no other question before the country than that of 
slavery. It is the all-absorbing topic in every political circle. Upon 
this issue I have long since taken my ground against its extension 
and perpetuation. I believe that slavery should be restricted to its 
present limits, and that Congress should do all which lies in its power 
to prevent the perpetuation of this evil. I know that Congress has 
no power to interfere with it where it at present exists \Aithia the 
States; and yet I doubt not that when the Eepublican party take* 
possession of the General Government, and the corrupting patronage 
of the administration is diverted from its present channels, wo shall 
be able to show the little oligarchy of slaveholders some things of 
which they little dream even within the States. . . . Although 

the institution of slavery is to he condemned, because it deprives the 
slave of everything except his bread and butter, and clothing, and 
shelter in winter, it merits more decided condemnation on another 
ground. It deprives the poor whites of the South of every aspiration 
which appertains to anything nobler than their bodies. It deprives 
them of the exercise of tlieir intellects, of schools, education and cul¬ 
ture, no less than of tlie bread of themselves and their children. I 
am more opposed to the institution on this ground than on any other, 
because it is our own race, the white race, which is hero trampled 
upon—a race of workingmen and mechanics like yourselves. Slavery 
is the most odious institution ever known. It is essentially and vitally 
aristocratic. How dare these men stand up hero and call themselves 
Democrats, whUo they have a race of whites pressed down under a 
twofold stratum of slaves and slaveowners. I appeal to the people 
of New Hampshire to lend a Irelping hand to this oppressed race. 
Toward them the friends of slavery intrench themselves in exclusive 
rights of a twofold nature. The negro slave is instructed in all the 
mechanical arts for the benefit of his master, and the white non- 
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alAvfcholder ia thus excluded from all opportunities for elevating hia 
family or providing for their wants.” 


OHIIKIT SMITH. 

In his speech on the Nebraska bill, delivered in the House 
of Representatives, April 6, 1854, Mr. Smith said: 

“ The slavery question is up again—up again even in Congres I It 
win not be kept down. At no bidding, however authoritative, will 
it keep down. The President of tho United States commands it to 
keep down. Indeed he has, hitherto, seemed to make the keeping 
do wn of this question the great end of his great office. Members of 
Congress have so far humbled themselves, as to pledge themselves on. 
this floor to keep it down. National political conventions promise 
to discountenance, and even to resist the agitation of slavery, both in 
and out of Congress. Commerce and politics are as afraid of this 
agitation as Macbeth was of the ghost of Banquo: and many titled 
divines, taking their cue from commerce and politics, and being no 
less servile than merchants and demagogues, do what they can to 
keep the slavery question out of sight. But all is of no avail. The 
sancy slavery question will not mind them. To repress it in one 
quarter, is only to have it burst forth more pi'omineutly in another 
quarter. If you hold it back here, it will break loose there, and rush 
forward with an accumulated force, that shall amply revenge for all 
its detention. And this is not strange, when we consider how great 
is the power of truth. It were madness for man to bid the grass not 
to grow, the w'aters not to run, the winds not to blow. It were mad¬ 
ness for him to assume the mastery of the elements of the physical 
world. But more emphatically were it madness for him to attempt 
to hold in his puny fist the forces of the moral world. Canute’s 
foUy, in setting bounds to the sea, was wisdom itself, compared with 
the so much greater folly of attempting to subjugate the moral forces. 
Now, the power which is, ever and anon, throwing up the slavery 
question into our unwilling and afirighted faces, is Truth. The pas¬ 
sion-blinded and the infatuated may not discern this miglity agent. 
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]srevertbeles&, Truth lives and reigns forever; and'she will he, con¬ 
tinually, tossing up unsettled questions. Wo must hear in mind, too, 
that every question, which has not been disposed of in conformity 
with her requirements, and which has not been laid to repose on her 
own blessed bosom, is an unsettled question. Hence, Slavery is an 
unsettled question, and must continue such, until it shall have fled 
forever from the presence of Liberty.” 

JOSHUA K. GIODINGS, 

In his speech on American Piracy, in Committee of the 
whole House, on the state of the Union, Jime 7, 1858, Mr. 
Giddings said: 

“ Every man w'ho sells a slave thereby encourages the slave trade; 
and no reflecting mind can regard the coastwise slave trade less cri- 
mimd than that which is carried on upon the shores of Africa. In 
triith, it was born of tlie African trade, and in its effects it is more 
atrocious, lie its victims are more intelligent. It is thus that the 
African slave trade, the coastwise slave trade, the inter-Stato slave 
trade, the holding of slaves, the breeding of slaves, the selling and 
buying of slaves, are all connected and interwoven in one general 
network of moral turpitude, constituting an e-vcrescence, a cancer 
upon the body politic of our nation. The African slave trade consti¬ 
tutes the germ, the root, from which our American slave trade, and 
all the various relations of that institntion in this country, have 
sprung. If the tree he piracy, it is clear that its fruit can be nothing 
else than piracy ; and when the nation stamped that commerce as 
piratical, it proclaimed the guilt of every man who voluntarily con¬ 
nects himself with slavery.” 

OWEN LOVEJOY. 

In the House of Representatives of the United States, 
April 6, 1860, Mr. Lovejoy, representing the third Congres¬ 
sional district of Illinois, said: 




36S T.ES'rmoi'iT' oi-' ons. €'ONm\[^’OA^/v^v,(l'',t5- 

‘'The Kep^iblican pai'ijy, o'.’ i aiu a iiioiubor, siai'ds pledged, 

since lS;)i% to the e\toi ay > so thr as the .Federal OoTernment 
has the pov/er, o.l’ iao twin roiics of barbarism, Slavery and .Polygamy. 
We anticipate that a doatb-biow has been given to one of these 
twins, ai\d I now propose to pay my respects to the other. I w'ant 
to see them hoth strangled and go down together, as they both ricbly 
deserve. ... If the strong of the earth are to enslave the weak 
here, it wonld justify angels in enslaving men, hecause they are 
superior; and lU'changels, in tnrn, wonld be justified in snlyiigating 
those who are inferior in intellect and position, and ultimately it 
wonld transform Jehovah, the Supreme, into an infinite Juggernaut, 
rolling the huge Tfheels of his Omnipotence, ankle deep, amid the 
crushed, and mangled, and bleeding bodies of human beings, on the 
ground that Ho was infinitely superior, and that they were an infe¬ 
rior race, . , . My honest conviction—mid I do not know why 

gentlemen need take offence; they need not urdess thiy choose—my 
honest conviction is that all these slaveholding laws have the same 
moral power and force that rales among pirates have for the distri¬ 
bution of their booty; that regulations among robbers have fo-' the 
division of their spoils; and although I do not believe gentkmeu 
have behaved very handsomely to me, I am going tc.-adu, notwith- 
stfinding, that I do not mean to say that gentlemen who are slave¬ 
holders would he guilty of these particular things—that is not the 
point. I am talking about this master in the court of conscience, in 
the court of right and wrong; and I insist that any laws for enslav¬ 
ing men have just the same moral force as the arrangement among 
robbers and pirates for distributing their spoils. I want to know by 
what right you can come and make me a .slave ? I want to know by 
what right you can say that my child shall be your slave ? I want 
to know by what right you say that the mother shall not have her 
child, given to her from God, through the martyi’dom of maternity ? 
, - . Before the public sentiment of the Christian and civilized 

world, I propose to hold up to universal reprobation this practice of 
slaveaolding. I propose to hold it up in all its atrocity, in all its 
hideousness, just as gentlemen have been holding up the practice of 
polygamy, and reprobating it; and, sir, tlmt public sentiment of he 
civilized world will burn upon this practice of slavery, and ultimately 
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seciM'e i.ta removal in tlio only proper .vay—oy tiio aclion of the 
Slav'O ota.tos thoii/selves. . . . Put every crime perpetrated 

among men into a moral crucible, and dissolve and combme them all, 
and the resultant amalgam is slaveholding. . . , The future 

glory and usefulness of this nation cannot he sacriilced to this system 
of crime. The nations of the earth are to he taught by our example. 
The American Eepublic may repose queen among the nations of the 
earth. Slavery mnst die.” 


JOHN SHERMAN. 

In the course of his speech on the History and Policy of 
the Republican party, at the Cooper Institute, New York, 
April 13, 1860, Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: 

“ Eepublicans ■will not interfere, directly or indirectly, "with 
slavery in the Slave States; not because they think slavery less an 
evil in a State than in a territory, but because, under our system of 
government, we of the Free States have no constitutional power to 
interfere with slavery in the States. It is not because we like the 
system, for we do not. It is scarcely possible for a man bom and 
bred in a Free State to regard v/ith favor a system nnder which men, 
women, and children are the absolute property of othen ' -vble to 
be separated at the caprice or necessity of their masters; a stem 
by which men, I care not of what color or how low in the sct.»e of 
intelligence, may be and are redneed to the level of brates, and de¬ 
prived of every distinctive right of humanity. The very fact that 
four millions of human beings are held in this condition in a Eepublic 
like ours, and that such servitude does not exist to anything like the 
same extent elsewhere, will always he a disturbing element in Ame¬ 
rican politics. "While we admit we have no power over the institu¬ 
tion in the Southern States, and -will not attempt to exercise any, we 
■wiU, in common with the ci-vilized world, entertain the hope that by 
the voluntaiy action of the States where the institution exists, the 
condition of the slaves wiU be gradually ameliorated and changed, 
until the great principle that every man has a right to the proceeds 
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of his own labor, may be recognized from one end of the land to the 
other. . . . The Republican party affirnni ihui Hlavery is a social, 

moral, and political evil, and that it is the right and duty of Oongi-ess 
and of the people to prevent its extension into free territory. . . . 

In the ISToidh opinion is free; and wherever opinion is free, the right 
is more than a match for the wrong. Here any one may extol the 
beauties of slavery, polygamy, Mohammedanism—o:^ anything and 
everything. He may write about it, talk about it, preach about it. 
Here we are not afrtiid of a tract, a book, or a speech. Freedom of 
discussion always begets difference of opinion. In the South, opinion 
upon the slavery question is not free; the most moderate opinions 
against slavery cannot there be uttered safely. The mails are opened 
and robbed; .'STorthern men are watched as enemies; books are 
burned, as Bibles have been in times past. There is no open channel 
through which the Southern mind can be reached upon the subject 
of slavery.” 


ANSON BURLINGAME. 

In his defence of Massachusetts, in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, June 21, 1856, Mr. Burlingame said: 

“ Freedom and slavery started together in the great race on this 
continent. In the very year the Pilgrim Fathers landed on Plymouth 
Rock, slaves landed in Virginia. Freedom has gene on trampling 
down barbarism, and planting States—building the symbols of its 
faith by every lake, and every river, until now the sons of the Pil¬ 
grims stand by the shores of the Pacific. Slavery has also made its 
way toward the setting sun. It has reached the Rio Grande on the 
South; and the groans of its victims, and the clank of its chains, may 
bo heard as it slowly ascends the western tributaries of the Missis¬ 
sippi River. Freedom has left the land bespangled with free schools, 
and filled the whole heavens with the shining towers of religion and 
civilization. Slavery has left desolation, ignorance and death, in its 
path. When we look at these things; when wo see what the coun¬ 
try would have been had freedom been given to the territories; when 
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WO think what it w'onld have been but for tliis blight in the boBom 
of the country; that the whole South—that fair laud God haa blessed 
90 much —would have been covered witli cities, and villages, and 
railroads, and that in the country, in place of twenty-five millions of 
people, thirty-five millions would have hailed the rising mom, ex¬ 
ulting in republican liberty—when we think of these things, how 
must every honest man—^how must every man with brauis in his 
head, or heart in his bosom—regret that the policy of old Yirgbila, 
in her better days, did not become the animating policy of this ex¬ 
panding Kepublic!” 


GALUSHA A. GEOW. 

In his speech against the Lecoinpton Constitution, delivered 
in the House of Kepresentatives, March 25, 1858, Mr. Grow 
said: 

“Peace among a brave people is not tbe fruit of injustice, nor does 
agitation cease by tbe perpetration of wrong. For a third of a cen¬ 
tury, the advocates of slavery, while exercising unrestricted speech 
in its defence, have struggled to prevent all discussion against it—in 
the South, hy penal statutes, mob law, and brute force; in the North, 
by dispersing assemblages of peaceable citizens, pelting their lectur¬ 
ers, burning their halls, and destroying their presses; in this forum 
of the people, by finality resolves on all laws for the benefit of 
slavery, not, however, to affect those in behalf of freedom, and by 
attempts to stifle the great constitutional right of the people at all 
times to petition their government. Yet despite threats, mob law, 
and finality resolves, the discussion goes on, and will continue to, so 
long as right and wrong, justice and injustice, humanity and inhu¬ 
manity, shall struggle for supremacy in the affairs of men.” 


KOBEET J. BBECKENEIDGE. 

In “The African Repository” for January, 18^4, the Rev. 
Mr. Breckenridge, D.D., then a citizen of Baltimore, now a 
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resident of Kentucky (uncle of the present Yicc-Prcsident of 
the United States), treats the subject of slavery in a very able 
and somewhat lengthy article, from which we make the fol¬ 
lowing extracts : 

“ What is slavery as it exists among us? We reply, it is that con¬ 
dition enforced by the laws of one half the States of this confederacy, 
in which one portion of the community, called masters, is allowed 
such power over another portion, called slaves; as— 

“ 1. To deprive them of the entire earnings of their own labor, 
except only so much as is necessary f .>utinue labor itself, by con¬ 
tinuing healthful existence, thus coim; .tting clear robbery. 

“ 2. To reduce them to tho necessity of universal concubinage, by 
denying to them the civil rights of marriage; thus breaking up tlie 
dearest relations of life, and encouraging universal prostitution. 

“ 8. To deprive them of the means and opportunities of moral and 
intellectual culture, in many States making it a high penal otFence to 
teach them to read; thus perpetuating whatever evil there is that 
proceeds from ignorance. 

“4. To set up between parents and their children an authority 
higher than the impulse of nature and the laws of God, which breaks 
up tho authority of tho father over his own offspring, and, at pleasure, 
separates the mother at a retumless distance from her child, thus ab¬ 
rogating the clearest laws of nature; thus outraging all decency and 
justice, and degrading and oppressing thousands upon thousands of 
beings created like themselves, in the image of the most high God! 

“Do we talk of violating the rights of masters, and depriving 
them of their property in their slaves? And will some one tell ns 
if there be anything in which a man has, or can have, so perfect a 
right of property, as in his own limbs, bones and sinews? Out upon 
such folly! The man who cannot see that involuntary domestic 
slavery, as it.exists among ns, is founded upon the principle of taking 
by force that which is another’s, has simply no moral sense. And he 
who presumes that God will approve and reward habitual injustice 
and wrong,^ ignorant alike of God and of his own heart. It is 
equally easy to apply to the institution of slavery every law of 
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Christianity, and show it s repugnance to each and every one of them. 

Undeniably it is contrary ho the revealed will of God.. 

Slavery cannot endure. The just, and generous, and enlightened 
hearts and minds of those who own the slaves will not allow the 
system to endure. State after State, the example has caught and 
6pre.ad, New England, New York, the middle States on the sea 
board; one after another have taken the question up, and decided it, 
all alike. The state of slavery is ruinous to the community that 
tolerates it, under all possible circumstances, and is most cniel and 
unjust to its victims. No community that can be induced to examine 
tbo question will, if it be wise, allow such a canker in its vitalB; nor, 
if it be just, will permit such wrong. We argue from the nature of 
the case, and the constitution of man; we speak from the experience 
of the States already named; we judge from what is passing before 
ns in the range of States along the slave line—in Maryland, Virginia 
and Kentucky ; from the state of feeling on this subject in foreign 
countries; and from the existing state of opinion throughout the 
world. The very owners of slaves will themselves, and that, we 

hope, at no distant day, put an end to the system. 

“We have spoken of the children of slaves; and here lies one of 
the most abhorrent fe.ature3 of slavery. Men may become slaves, 
perhaps for life, for crimes lawfully proven. But no absurdity can 
be more inconceivably gross than to think pf making slaves of the 
unborn; and no injustice more audacious, than that which makes 
misfortune and crime descend from father to son, and dooms the 
child of Africans to perpetual slavery for no better reason than that 

his parents had been thus doomed before him.Every 

community is bound to administer justice between its citizens; and 
justice can never permit one man to take, without return, the labor 
of another, and that by force. Will the slaveholder say he returns 
to his slaves in the long ran as much as ho takes from them i If 
this were true, it is no answer; for society is hound to see the slave 
paid and righted, on fixed principles, and may not lawfully leave the 
subject to the owner’s discretion. Again, justice has nothing to do 
with such lumping accounts, as those which place hundreds in a 
mass, and rob one healthy, strong laborer, to make up for the de¬ 
ficiency in the cases of many weak and worthless. What excuse is 
12 * 
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it for him who would plunder us, that ho has attempted before to 
rob others, and failed ? Society is bound, and that now and aiwaj^s, 
to see that every man in it is fairly dealt by, and justly paid by every 
other man in it; and every human being is bound to do justice 
always, to everybody. Even the master who believes—and this he 
may, in many cases, believe wisely and righteously—that ho ought 
not to set his slaves free in their existing condition, becomes thereby, 
only the trustee for them, of the entire proceeds of their labor; and 
has no more right to put it in his pocket, than to jipply to his own 
use the estates of his ward. This, the reader may say, wonld soon 
bring slavery to an end. Doubtless; and the remark shows that it 
is only for its supposed profits, and not from public or cons(‘i (itions 
considerations, that slavery is so widely tolerated. , . . Slavery 

cannot he made perpetual. The progress of free and just opinions is 
sapping its foundations everywhere. In regard to this country, no 
political proposition is capable of a clearer proof than that slavery 
must terminate.” 


SAMUEL M. JANNSY. 

In a small pamplilet entitled “ Slavery in Maryland,” Mr. 
Janney, of Virginia, says : 

“ It is no longer a contest merely on behalf of the slave, but the 
question is now to be settled, whether the liberties of the Anglo- 
Saxon race are to be preserved! Throughout a large portion of the 
Southern States the non-slaveholding whites are no longer free; a 
padlock has been placed on their months, the freedom of the press is 
subverted, and they enjoy less liberty in the expression of their 
opinions than the subjects of many Euroi)ean monarchies.” 


In an article on Southern Direct Trade, published in 
De Bow’s “Industrial Resources of the South,” Lieut. 
Maury, director of the United States Observatory, in Wash- 
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ingtoa City, and to whom has been awarded so much well- 
merited praise in the world of science, says: 

“The fact must be obvious to the fav-reacbing minds of our 
statesmen, that imkss some means of relief be devised, some cbaa- 
uel afforded, by Avbicb tne South can, when the time comes, get rid 
of the excess of her slave population, she will be ultimately found 
with regard to this institution, in the predicament of the man with 
the wolf by the ears; too dangerous to hold on any longer, and 
equally dangerous to let go. To our mind, the event is aa certain to- 
happen as any event which depends on the contingencies of th© 
future, viz.: that unless means he devised for gradually relieving the 
slave States from the undue pressure of this class upon them—^urJess 
some way bo opened by which they may be rid of their suiplus 
black population—the time will come—it may not be in the nest 
nor in the succeeding generation—but, sooner or later, come it will, 
and come it must—when the two races will join in the death strug¬ 
gle for the mastery.” 


SYDNEY HOWARD GAY. 

Mr. Gay^ one of the editors of the “ New York Tiibune,” 
says: 

“There are in this Eepuhlic, possibly, three hundred thousand 
slaveholders, whose interest it is to extend and perpetuate slavery; 
and certainly no less than twenty-five millions of persons, who, what^ 
ever their interests may be, when weighed by the laws of political 
economy, have unquestionably the right to think as they please, and 
say what seems to them good, either as to the character of that in¬ 
stitution where it exists already, or upon tiro expediency of transplant¬ 
ing it to territory where it now has no existence. This proposition ia 
too self-evident to need any argument in its support. If it is not, 
then onr form, of democratic government is a delusion and a snare, 
our assertion of the inalienable rights of humanity an absurd and per¬ 
nicious sham. Nevertheless, the obvious and mortifying commentary 
upon it is, that a small faction of the people not only pretend to die- 
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■tate to the great majority what they shall think and what they shall 
do, upon this subject, but institute meaaui-es of coercion submitted to 
by multitudes of persons, in a spirit which shows them to be, if 
not the most cowardly and abject slaves, only exempt from being so 
because it pleased the Almighty God to give them birth in Northern 
households rather than upon Southern plantations. That such is the 
fact—that such presumption should exist on the one part, and be sub¬ 
mitted to on the other, has, in a certain view of it, a ludicrous aspect. 
There is another, however, in which we can see it, only as a source 
of the intensest and most mortifying humiliation, and a subject of 
serious reflection as to the future of a people where two such moral 
elements are at work.” 

WILLIA.M CUKTIS NOYES. 

In the course of his speech .at the Republican Festival, at 
the Gramercy Ilouse, in New York city, February 22, 1860, 
Mr. Noyes said; 

“ "What the Republican party proposes to do is to he done lawfully, 
under the Constitution; by force of persuasion and argument, by the 
operation of deliberate conviction peaceably produced, and not bjv 
violence or outrage, or by a wanton disregard of the decisions of the 
court. Further, we do not propose, in the event of the election of 
a Piesident -who does not suit us—whose political opinions do not 
agree with our own—to dissolve the Union. We leave that matter 
ehtirsly for our Southern brethren. 

“I maintain that it was the design and understanding of the framers 
of the Constitution, that slavery should cease by the gradual opera¬ 
tion of laws to he passed by the several States in which it existed .at 
the time of its formation, lliat sentiment is found in the speeches, 
in the public newspapers, in every source of information to which we 
can resort for the opinions which prevailed at that day. It is found, 
indeed, in the Constitution itself, because, after tw'enty years, the 
importation of slaves was expressly forbidden, in order to prevent 
their increase. We at the North have observed that implied stipnla- 
tion. We have observed it because slavery was wrong in itself, 
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injurious to the best interests of the coisiury, destructive of the pro¬ 
gress of 1' edom, and a violation of the spirit of tho instrument, and 
especial!/ the Declaration of Independence, out of which that 
instrument grew; and it has not been till lately that the Southern 
people have maintained a contrary doctrine, and insisted that slavery 
not only existed in the States under the Constitution, but was carried 
by it into tho Territories. Now, is it carried into the Territories by 
the Constitution of the United States? I maintain that it is not; 
aud while I shall not go into the legal argument upon that subject, I 
will state some views that seem to me to have an important bearing 
upon it. It is said to have been decided in the Dred Scott case that 
slavery does exist in the Territories in virtue of the Constitution of 
the Uniteil States; but as I have already intimated, that was not a 
binding judgment, the point not being necessarily before the court. 
It •w as so declared at the time by several of the jndges. I believe 
tho court will review that obiter dutum, and com a to a different con¬ 
clusion. That decision, however, goes upon the ground that the spirit 
of the instrument sanctions slavery, and that it protects slaves as 
property, because fugitive slaves are required to be surrendered. It 
is conceded that there is no express provision upon the subject. It 
is claimed as incidentally inferable because property in slaves is sub¬ 
stantially protected; so that the remark has been well made that the 
only property protected or recognized by the Constitution of the 
United States, is property in Patents and in Negroes!” 

HENRY EUFPNEE. 

In an “ Addi’ess to the people of est Virginia, showing 
that Slavery is injurious to the public welfare, aud that it 
may be gradually abolished, without detiiment to the rights 
and interests of slaveholders,” printed by R. C. Noel, in 
Lexington, Va., in 1847, the Rev. Mr. Ruffner, D.D., of 
Kanawha Saline (in Kanawha County, Va.), says: 

“ V'^e esteem it a sad, a humiliating fact, that should penetrate the 
heart of every Virginian, that from the year 1700 to this time, 'Vir- 
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ginia has lost more people by emigration than all the old b'ree States 
together. Up to 1840, when the last census was taken, she had lost 
more by nearly three hundred thousand. She hati seat, or we should 
rather say, she has driven from her soil at least one third of all the 
emigrants who have gone from the old States to the new'. More than 
another third have gone from the other old Slave States. Many of 
these multitudes who have left the Slave States have shunned the re¬ 
gions of slavery, and settled in the free countides of the West. These 
were generally indnstrious and enterprising white men, w'ho found, 
by sad experience, that a country of slaves was not the country for 
them. It is a truth, a certain truth, that slavery drives free laborers 
—farmers, mechanics, and all, and some of the best of them, too— 
out of the country, and fills their places with negroes. . . . 

“ What is it hut slavery that makes Marylanders and Carolinians, 
and especially old Virginians and new Virginians, fly their country at 
such a rate ? Some go becanse they dislike slavery, and desire to get 
away from it; others, because they have gloomy forebodings of 
what is to befall the Slave States, and wish to leave their families in 
a country of happier prospects; others, becanse they cannot get pro¬ 
fitable employment among slaveholders; others, industrious and high- 
spirited workingmen, will not stay in a country where slavery de¬ 
grades the workingman; others go because they see that their coun¬ 
try, for some reason, does not prospei*, and that other countries, not 
far off, are prospering, and will afford better hopes of prosperity to 
themselves; others—a numerous class—who are slaveholders, and 
cannot live without slaves, finding that they cannot live longer with 
them on their worn-out soils, go to seek better lands, and more pro¬ 
fitable crops, where slave labor may yet for a while enable them and 
their children to live. . . . Our great Virginia, with all her 

natural facilities for trade, brings to her ports only about one five- 
hundredth part of the goods, wares, and merchandise imported into 
the United States. Slmll wo be told that the cause of tiis decline of 
Virginia commerce is the growth of Northern cities, which, by means 
of their canals and railroads and vast capiti I, draw off the trade from 
smaller ports to themselves ? And w'hat theii ? The cause assigned 
is, itself, the effect of a prior cause. We would ask those who take 
this superficial view of the matter, why should the great commercial 
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ports be all outside of Yirginiii, and near or in the Free States ? Why 
should every cf>mmercial improvement, every wheel that speeds the 
movements of trade, serve but to carry away from the Slave States 
more and more of their wealth for the beneht of the great Nortliern 
cities? . . , And then, fellow-citizens, when you have suftered 

your country to be filled with negro slaves instead of white freoracn, 
when its population shall be as moiley as Joseph’s coat of many col¬ 
ors—as ringstreakcd and speckled as father Jacob’s flock was in 
Padan-aram—what will the white basis of representation avail you if 
you obtain it? Whether you obtain it or not. East Yirginia will 
have triumphed, or rather slavery will have triumphed, and all Vir¬ 
ginia will have become a land of darkness and of the shadow of death. 
Then, by a forbearance which has no merit, and a supineness which 
has no excuse, you will have given to your children, for their inherit¬ 
ance, this lovely land blackened with a negro population—the ofl?- 
scourings of Eastern Virginia—the fag-end of slavery—the loath¬ 
some dregs of that cup of abomination which has already sickened to 
death the eastern half of our commonwealth. . . . Behold in the 
East the doleful consequences of letting slavery grow up to an op¬ 
pressive and heart-sickening burden upon a community. Cast it off, 
West Virginians, while yet you have the power, for if you let it de¬ 
scend unbroken to you? children, it will have grown to a mountain 
of miisery upon their heads.” 


STEPHEIir PEARL ANDREWS, 

In his ‘‘ Science of Society,” Mr. Andrews says: 

“ If, in any transaction, I get from you some portion of your earn¬ 
ings without an equivalent, I begin to make you my slave—to confis¬ 
cate you to my uses; if I get \ larger portion of your services with¬ 
out an equivalent, I make you still further my slave; and, finally, if 
I obtain the whole of your services without an equivalent—except 
the means of keeping you in a working condition for my own sake, 
I make you completely my slave. Slavery is merely one development 
of a general system of human oppression, for which wo have no oom- 
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prebeusive term in English, but wliich the French trSocialists denomi¬ 
nate exploitation —the abstraction, clirectlj, or indirectly, from the 
working classes of the fruit.-^ of their labor. In the case of the skve, 
the instrument of that abstraction is forco and legal enactments. In 
the case of the laborer, generally, it is speculation in the largo sense, 
or proiit-uiaking. The slaveholder will be found, tlierefore, upon a 
soieutilic analysis, to hold the same relation to the trader which the 
freebooter holds to the blackleg. It is a question of taste which to 
admire most, the dare-devil boldness of the one, or the oily and in¬ 
triguing propensities and performances of the other.” 

ETSAITDEK SPOONER. 

In Hs unanswered, unanswerable “ XJnconstitutionality of 
Slavery,” Mr. Spooner says: 

“ The injustice to the North that is involved in allowing slaves, 
who can have no rights in the government, who can owe it no al¬ 
legiance, who are necessarily its enemies, and who therefore weaken, 
instead of supporting it—the injustice and inequality of allowing such 
persons to he represented at all in competition with those who alone 
have rights in the government, and who alone support it, is so pal¬ 
pable and monstrous, as utterly to forbid any such construction being 
put upon language that does not necessarily mean it. The absunlity, 
also, of such a representation is, if possible, equal to its injustice. 
We have no right—legal rules, that are universally acknowledged, 
imperatively forhid us—unnecessarily to place upon the language of 
an instrument a construction, that either stultifies the parties to it 
to such a degree as the slave construction does the people of the 
North, or that makes them consent to having such glaring and out¬ 
rageous injustice practised upon them.” 

■WILLIAM BIENET. 

As a native of Alabama, knowing well of that whereof he 
speaks, Mr. Bimey (son of the late James G. Bimey) says : 
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“ A third olemciifc of the politicfil power of slaveholders is the vast 
constitntional privileges they enjoy, procured by their united action, 
wealth, and intelligence. In all the Slave States, with, as vre believe, 
but one e.xception, slave property is represented in the legislatures. 
Tills rule may give a district cemposed of one hundred voters, with 
their slaves, as many representatives as another of five thousand free 
voters. It enables Eastern Virginia, with a miserabie numerical 
minority voters, to control Western Virginia, with her large free 
voting population. 

“In addition tc this, sorae of the States grant the privilege to a 
slaveholder of voting in every district in whicli he may own land. 
Some of the large proprietors, therefore, may have a dozen votes. lu 
all of them it Ts difficult for a non-slaveholder to obtain office, but in 
some he is made incompetent by the fundamental law. For instance, 
in South Carolina, he is excluded from the legislature by the Consti¬ 
tution. The qualification of a representative is made the ownership 
of such a largo real estate, as makes necessary the ownership of slaves, ^ 
or else, to use the language of that instrument, “ of a settled freehold 
estate of five hundred acres of land and ten negroes.” By this, it is 
made impossible for any other interest than that of the planters to bo 
represented in the f^tate Councils. The fabric of South Carolina 
aristocracy is, indeed, as compact and as well protected by law as the 
English nobility. . . . The unpalliated contradiction between our 
professions and practice is making us a hissing and a hy-word through¬ 
out the civilized world; the press is shackled, and freedom of speech 
trampled down; friends of human liberty travel at the peril of their 
lives through fifteen States of the Union; and every citizen holds his 
house and property at the will of a lawless and capricious mob, held in 
leash by the Slave Power. Our hearts bleed at the contemplation of this 
widc-spreafi min in our beloved land, and we have pledged ourselves 
and ours, on the altar of our country’s honor, to the defeat of the ^lave 
Power. We shall triumph. Truth and humanity are our allies. The 
voices of our dead fathers cheer ns on. The blood they freely spilled 
for the rights of man, cries to us from the battle-stained fields it con¬ 
secrates, to be up and doing. The graves of those noble men, who 
perilled all for liberty, and blenched not in the hour that tried men’s 
souls, stir us to emulate their energy. We shall prove tliat we 
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inherit the spirit as well as the names of our ancestors; and moved 
by that spirit, wo declai’e that the world shall not long liear the 
clanking of chains on the lields of our Eevolutionarj glory, or tauut 
the freemen of this Eepublic with a basely slavish submission to an 
idle and overbearing .aristocracy.” 


ALVAN STEWAET. 

in his great argument before the Supreme Court of the 
State of JSTew jersey, in 1845, for the deliverance of four 
thousand persons from bondage, Mr. Stewart, whose speeclies 
and writings, with biographical sketches, are, w6 are happy to 
learn, soon to be published under the editorship of Luther 
Rawson Marsh, of New York, says; 

“ Slavery communicates all the afflictions of life to its victim with¬ 
out leaving scarce any of the pleasures; it depresses the excellence of 
the slave’s nature, by denying to the slave the ordinary means of 
improvement and elevation in the social scale of existence; it brings 
forth the gross, malignant, cruel, mean, deceitful, and hypocritical 
portions of human nature, without a counterpoise or a power of sup¬ 
pression, The slave is .always the natural and implacable enemy of 
the State; he owes it nothing bnt deadly hate. . . . The slave 
has no country, no real home for which he will fight. Judge of the 
surprise of General Lafayette, when on the first day of being intro- 
df^ed to tljo American Congress in Philadelphia, in the snmmer of 
1777, he fistened to the extraordinary request of South Carolina, to 
be released nusong and equipping the quota of troops designed 
by Congress to be raised by that State as her proportion in the event¬ 
ful struggle of the Revolution, on the ground if she spared that num¬ 
ber of troops fi'om the State, it was feared that there might be a 
servile insurrection, that it was necessary the troops should remain 
at home to restrain a domestic enemy in her own bosom. If all the 
States had been under the weight of slavery like South Carolina, our 
indepondenoe would never have been achieved. Such States as Soulb 
Carolina may bluster and threaten their brethren in time of peace 
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with nullification and rcvolutioa, but when war comes, her power to 
act out of her own territory will be in the inverse ratio of the noise 
and threats she made in time of peace.’’ 


WILLIAM UKNKY FRY. 

Contrasting the system of white slavery ’. hich ruined Rome, 
with the system of black slavery that no ,v'threatens the com¬ 
plete disruption and ruin of our own country, Mr. Fry 
says: 

“ Eome never attained to the solid power assumed for her. She 
was rotten to the core at the time of Marius and Scylla, and declined 
thereafter. She lived more and more on the labor of slaves. The 
food of her people became worse and worse. The standard of wages 
steadily declined. The quality of agriculture, under slave-labor, 
regularly -withered up as Cincinnati ceased to guide their ploughs. 
The old comedies precisely represent the starvation of the slaves. 
Nero, who, just previous to his death, escaped fiv)m Rome and fled 
ten miles into the country, suffered desperate hunger before he could 
touch the black bread, the ordinary food of the slaves upon a so- 
considered magnificent patrician estate. The rabble of Romo -were 
fed on com gained by annexations in Sicily, Egypt, and the Archi¬ 
pelago. Some two hundred thonsand ruffians of this kind, gloating 
over the death-struggles of gladiators in the huge morderings of the 
Coliseum—in ecstasies as the tragedies in that execrable arena grew 
thicker, with the map of hell on their faces, as they draggled in filth, 
gore, and beiatliness, at the heels of some patrician Aimhxationist, 
rich with the plunder of foreign nations—these were fed out of the 
public purse, the pillaged granaries and genera' agonies of whole 
peoples. . . . Leaving aside the ordinary fables of di-vine origin, 
which are common to aU nations, we find Eome, at the earliest 
dates, a nation divided into patricians and plebeians, both of the same 
color, and capable of efual effort in arts and arras, yet the one bom 
to command and the other to obey. This !^ot, to any mind not*n«- 
oessarily stolid or -vicious, would alone shut out all these felse refer- 
enees to Rome. But there are others which are equally pre^^mnt 
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with meaning to the classical student. Around and about Eome 
were nations enjoying what is oven now considered no small degree 
of civilization. Among these stood Etruria, whence Eomo derived 
her softening arts, whose origin is lost in the mazes of antiquity, hut 
whose skill in the pursuits of the heautiM has come down to us in 
forms which live even in our own day, and are household words. 
The Pontine Marshes and the circumjacent country, now dealing 
death in every breeze, were, at the time of early Eoman history, 
occupied by forty towns and cities, flourishing and wealthy, accord¬ 
ing to the standards of those days. The conquest of these places by 
the Romans, and the centralizing ferocities of Marius and Scylla, and 
the whole imperial line, blotted them out from the face of the earth, 
and a materialized jeremiade, a very stench of desolation, only re¬ 
mains to mark where once they stood. . . . The growth of 
Rome, which began by the assassination of every country near it, 
was continued by the same means. Eternally at war, eternally me¬ 
nacing the rest of the world, it was but one great camp. Do Lolme 
characterizes Roman patriotism as the spirit of oppression and mur¬ 
der. Soon a Oincinnatus ceased to own a few acres, and, the fight 
ended, to return to the plough. The great patrician with sometimes 
four hundred slaves under his doniestio roof; these four hundred, all 
white men above caricature in color, form, or brain, were crucified at 
one time for the single so-calied crime of one of them. Such were 
the inevitable results of the Eoman policy.” 


BALPH WAIJIO KMEBSON. 

In hia speech at Concord, Massachusetts, Aug. 1, 1844, 
celebrating the anniversary of the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies, Mr. Emerson, the most practical and profound 
metaphysician in America, said; 

“ The crude element of good in hnman affajrs must work and ripen, 
spite of whips, and plantation laws, and West Indian interests. 
Conscience rolled on its pillow, and could not sleep. We sympethize 
very tenderly here with the poor aggrieved planter, of whom so 
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many unpleasant things are said; bxit if we saw the whip applied to 
old men, to tender women; and, undeoiabh, though I shrink to say 
so—pregnant women set in the treadmill for refusing to work, when, 
not they, hut the eternal law of animal nature refused to work •, if we 
saw men’s hacks flayed with cowhides, and ‘ hot rum poured on, 
superinduced with hrine or pickle, rubbed in with a oornhusk, iu the 
scorching heat of the snn;’—if we saw the runaways hunted with 
bloodhounds into swamps and hills; and, in cases of passion, a 
planter throwing his negro into a copper of boiling cane juice—if 
we saw these tliings with eyes, we too should wince. They are not 
pleasant sights. The blood is moral, the blood is anti-slavery, it 
runs cold in the veins: the stomach rises with disgust, and curses 
slavery. 

“ Unhappily, most unhappily, gentlemen, man is born with intol- 
. ct, as well as with a love of sugar, and with a sense of justice, as 
well as a taste for strong drink. These ripened, as well as those. 
You could not educate him, you could not get any poetry, any wis¬ 
dom, any heanty in woman, any strong and oommanding character 
in man, hut these absurdities would still come flashing out—these 
absurdities of a demand for justice, a generosity for the weak and 
oppressed. Unhappily, too, for the planter, the laws of nature are 
in harmony with each other: that which the head and the heart 
demand, is found to he, in the long ran, for what the grossest calcu¬ 
lator calls his advantage. The moral sense is always supported by 
the permanent interest of the parties. Else, J know not how, in our 
world, any good would ever get done. It was shown to the planters 
that they, as well as the negroes, were slaves; that though they paid 
no wages, they got very poor work; that their estates were ruining 
them under the finest climate; and that they needed the severest 
monopoly laws at home to keep them from bankruptcy. Tiie op¬ 
pression of the slave recoiled on. them. They were full of vices; 
their children were lumps of pride, sloth, sensuality and rottenness. 
The position of woman was nearly as bad as it could be, and like 
other robbers, they could not sleep in security. Many planters have 
siud, since the emancipation, that, before that day, they were the 
greatest slaves on the estate. Slavery is no scholar, no improver; 
it dess not love the newspaper, the mail hag, a oolite, a book or a 
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preacher, vho has the absurd whim of saying what he thinks; it 
does not increase the w'hite population; it does not improve the 
soil; everything goes to decay.” 


THOMAS CORWIN. 

In Ids speech against the Compromise Bill, delivered in 
the Fluted States Senate, July 24, 1848, Mr. C vviu, once 
a Kentucky boy, now an Ohio man, said: 

“lam the more confirmed in the course which I am determined 
to pursue, by some historical facts elicited iu this very discussion. I 
remember what was said by the senator from Virginia the other 
day. It is a truth, that when the Constitution of tbs United States 
was made, South Carolina and Georgia refused to come into the 
Union unless the slave trade should bo continued for twenty years; 
and the IsTorth agreed that they would vote to continue the slave 
trade for twenty years; yes, voted that this new Ecpublic should 
engage in piracy and murder at the will of two States 1 So the his¬ 
tory reads; and the condition of the agreement was, that those two 
States should agree to some arrangemeni about navigation laws! I 
do not blame South Carolina and Georgia for this ti-ansaction any 
more than I do those Northern States who shared in it. But sup¬ 
pose the question were now presented here by any one, whether we 
should adopt the foreign slave trade and continue it for twenty years, 
would not the whole land turn pale with horror, that in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, a citizen of a free community, a senator 
of the United States, should dare to propose the adoption of a system 
that has been denominated piracy and murder, and is, by law, pun¬ 
ished by death all over Ohristendon? What did they do then? They 
had the power to prohibit it; but, at the command of these two 
States, they allowed that to be introduced into the Constitution, to 
which much of slavery now esisting in onr land is clearly to be 
traced. For who can doubt that, but for that woeful bargain, 
slavery would by this time have disappeared from aU the States then 
in the Union, with on© or two exceptions? The number of slaves 
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in the United States at this period was about six hundred thousand; 
it is now three millions. And just as you extend the area of slavery, 
so you multiply the difficulties which lie in the way of its extermi¬ 
nation. It had been infinitely better that day that South Carolina 
and Georgia had remained out of the Union for a tv^hile, rather than 
that the Constitution should have been made to sanction the slave 
trade for twenty years. The dissolution of the old Confederation 
would have been nothing in comparison with that recognition of 
piracy and murder. I can conceive of nothing in the dai-k record of 
man’s enormities, frora the death of Abel down to this hour, so hor¬ 
rible as that of stealing people from their own home, and making 
them and their posterity slaves forever. It is a crime which we 
know has been visited with such signal punishment in the history 
of nations as to warrant the belief that heaven itself had interfered 
to avenge the wrongs of earth,” 


B. GEATZ BEOWN. 

In the ]\[issouri legislature, in January, 1857, Mr. Brown, 
of St. Louis, proved himself a hero, a patriot and a statesman, 
in the following words: 

“lam a Frce-Soiier, and I don’t deny it. No word or vote of 
mine shall ever inure to the benefit of such a monstrous doctrine as 
the extension of slavery over the patrimony of the free white labor¬ 
ers of the country. I am for the greatest good of the greatest nom- 
ber, and against the system which monopolizes the free and fertile 
territory of onr country for a few slaveholders, to the exclusion of 
thousands upon thousands of the sinewy sons of toil. The time will 
come, and perhaps very soon, when the people will rule for their 
own benefit, and not for that of a class which, numerically speaking, 
is insignificant. I stand here in the midsit of the assembled legisla¬ 
ture of Missoxiri to avow myself a Free-Soiler. Let those who are 
scared at names shrink from the position if they wiU. I shall fake 
my stand in favor of the white man. Here, in Missouri, I shall sup¬ 
port the rights, the dignity and the welfare of the eight hundred thou- 
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sand non-slaveholders in preference to upholding and perpetuating 
the dominanoy of the thirty thoixsand slaveholders who inhabit our 
State.” 


HENEY C. CAEEY. 

In his stnto,3raan-like Letters to the President, which Mr. 
Buchanan, to whom they are most respectfully addressed, 
has not answered, for the reason, we suppose, that it is abso¬ 
lutely impossible for him to answer them with any credit to 
himself or to his party, Mr. Carey says, assuring us that ten 
years ago conservative, patriotic men every where, would have 
regarded as a false prophet the man who had predicted: 

“ That, at the close of a single decade, the regular expenditures of 
the Federal Government, in a time of peace, would reach seventy mil¬ 
lions of dollars—being five times more than they had been but thirty 
yoar8,before. 

“ That the Executive would dictate to members of Congress what 
should be their course, and publicly advertise the offices that were 
to be given, to those whose votes should be iu accordance with his 
desires. 

“ That the growing mental slavery thus indicated, would he at¬ 
tended by corresponding growth in the belief, that ‘ one of the chief 
bulwarks of our institutions was to be found in the physical enslave¬ 
ment of the laborer.’ 

“ That the extension of the area of human slavery would have be¬ 
come the primary object of the government, and that, with that view, 
the great Ordinance of 1787, as carried out in the Missouri Compro¬ 
mise, would be repealed. 

“ That the reopening of the slave trade would he publicly advo¬ 
cated, and that the first step toward its accomplishment would he 
taken by a citizen of the United States—in rescinding aU the prohi¬ 
bitions of the Central American Governments. 

“ That the prohibition of slavery in a Central American State would 
he c^onsidered sufficient reasons for the rejection of a treaty. 
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“ That the substitution, throughout all the minor employments of 
society, of slave labor for that of the freeman, would be publicly re¬ 
commended by the Executive of a leading State. 

“ That, while always seeking territory in the South, the rights and 
interests of the people would be bartered away, for the sole and ex¬ 
clusive purpose of preventing annexation in the North. 

“ That Lynch-law would have found its way into the Senate cham¬ 
ber : that it would have superseded the provisions of the Constitution 
throughout the Southern States: that it would have superseded the 
civil authority in one of the States of the Union: that the right of 
the States to prohibit slavery within their limits, would be so se¬ 
riously questioned as to warrant the belief that the day was near at 
hand when it would bo totally denied: that all the decisions of the 
Supreme Court for sixty years, favorable to freedom, would by this 
time have been reversed: that the doctrine of constructive treason 
would be adopted in federal courts: and that the rights of the citizen 
would be thus in equal peril, from the extension of legal authority 
on one hand, and the substitution of the law of force on the other* 
That polygamy and slavery would go hand in hand with each 
other, and that the doctrine of a plurality of wives would be publicly 
proclaimed by men holding highly important offices under the Fede¬ 
ral Government.” 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

la xiis speech at the City Hall, in Worcester, Mass., Jan. 
15, 1857, Mr. Phillips, the Demosthenes of New England, 
whom certain Pro-Slavery fanatics of the South, in an insane 
effort to abuse, have highly complimented hy describing him 
as “ an infernal machine set to music,” said: 

“ Slavery is so momentous an evil, that in its presence all others 
pale away. No thoughtful man can deem any sacrifice too great to 
secure its abolition. The safety of the people is the highest law. 
In this battle we demand a clear field and the use of every honorable 
weapon. Even the monuments of our fathers are no longer S&ored, 
if the enemy are concealed behind them. 

13 
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^ This is nay first olsim upon every maji who has aa Anti-slavery 
purpose. One of the greatest, if not the greatest question of the age, 
is that of Free Labor. I do not know—no man can prophecy—what 
sacrifices it will demand, no human sagacity divine Avhnt shape it 
wDl acquire in the kaleidoscope of the future. hTobody can foresee 
the combinations that wUl be necessary in order to secure liberty 
and turn law into justice. The pledge wo make to each other, as 
Aboliiicnists, is, that to this slave question, embodying as it does the 
highest justice and the most perfect liberty, synonymous as it is with 
right, manhood, justice, with pure religion, a free press, an impartial 
judiciary and a true civilization, we will sacrifice everything. If any 
man dissents, he is not, in any jnst sense, an Abolitionist. If he has 
not studied the question enough to know that it hinds up iu itself 
on considArations of government, then hv is not worthy of being 
called an Abolitionist.” 

Again, on the 17th of February, 1859, addressing a Com¬ 
mittee of the Massachusetts legislature, in support of nume¬ 
rous petitions, asking- for a law to prevent the recapture of 
fugitive slaves, he said: 

“ It is no answer to my request to say, that you will grant a jury 
trial—that you will hedge the citizen with such safeguards that none 
hut a real fugitive can ever be delivered up. That is not the Massa¬ 
chusetts wo want, and not the Massachusetts -vv'e have a right to 
claim. If the South hao violated the Constitution repeatedly, pal¬ 
pably, avowedly, defiantly, atrociously, for her own purposes—to got 
power in the goveimnent, to perpetuate her system, to control the 
nation—we claim of you that you should exercise the privilege which 
that violation has given you. We claim of you that you should give 
US a Massachusetts woilby of its ancient name. Give ns a State that 
is not disgraced by the trial, in the nineteenth century, in the midst 
of so-called Christian churches, of the issue, ‘Is this man a chattel?’ 
We will not rest until it is decided as the law of Massachusetts, that 
B human being, immortal, created by the hand of God, shall not be 
put upon trial in the Common-wealth, and required to prove that he 
is not property. It shall not he competent for the courts of Massa- 
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chusetts to insult the civilization of the nineteenth century by asking 
that question, or making it the subject of evidence and proof.” 

THEODORE PARKER. 

In his discourse at the Music Hall, in Boston, on Monday, 
February 12, 1854, Mr. Parker, who, bountifully supplied 
with brain, was born thinking, and whose abhorrence of 
slavery of the body is more than equalled by his abhorrence 
of slavery of the mind, said: 

“ Slavery hinders the education and the iadustry of the people; it 
is fatal to their piety. Think of a religious kidnapper I a Christian, 
slave-breeder! a slave trader loving his neighbor as himself, receiv¬ 
ing the ‘ sacraments ’ in some Protestant Ohnrch from the hand of a 
Christian apostle, then the next day selling babies by the dozen, and 
tearing young wc Aen from the arms of their husbands, to feed the 
lust of lecherous New Orleans I Imagine a religions man selling his 
own children into eternal bondage! Think of a Christian defending 
slavery out of the Bible and declaring there is no higher law, bnt 

Atheism is the first principle of Republican goverament. 

As soon as the North awakes to its ideas, and uses its vast strength 
of money, its vast strength of numbers, and its still more gigantic 
strength of educated intellect, we shall tread this monster underneath 
our feet. See how Spain has fallen—how poor and miserable is 
Spanish America. She stands there a perpetual warning to ns. One 
day the North will rise in her majesty, and put Slavery under our 
feet, and then we shall extend the area of Freedom. The blessing of 
Almighty God will come down upon the noblest people the world 
ever saw—who have triumphed over Theocracy, Monarchy, Aris¬ 
tocracy, Despotocracy, and ha e got a Democracy—a government 
of all, for all, and by all—a chitrch without a bishop, a state without 
a king, a community without a lord, and a family without a slave.” 

WULLIAM LLOYD OARRISON. 

In a recently published volume of his writings and speeches, 
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Mr. Garrison, under whose most able counsel and convincing 
arguments organized opposition to slavery first became an 
important, and is destined soon to become a controlling, 
power in the government, says.; 

“It is the strength and glory of the Anti-Slavery cause, that its 
principles are so simple and elementary, and yet so vital to freedom, 
morality and religion, as to commend themselves to the tuiderstand- 
ings and consciences of men of every sect and party, every creed and 
persuasion, every caste and color. They are self-evident truths— 
fixed stars in the moral firmament—blazing suns in the great universe 
of mind, dispensing light and heat over the whole surface of human¬ 
ity, and around -which all social and moral afiSnities revolve in har¬ 
mony. They are to he denied, cnly as the existence of a God, or the 
immortality of the soul, is denied. Unlike human theories, they can 
never lead astray; nnliko human devices, they can never be made 

subservient to ambition or selfishness.I will say, 

finally, that I tremble for the P.epnblic while slavery exists therein. 
If I look up to God for success, no smile of mercy or forgiveness 
dispels the gloom of futurity; if to our resources, they are daily 
diminishing • if to all history, onr destruction is not only possible, 
but al. 3t certain. Why should we slumber at this momentous 
crisis ? If our hearts were dead to every throb of humanity; if it 
were lawful to oppress, where power is ample; still, if we had any 
regard for our safety and happiness, we should strive to crush the 
vampire which is feeding upon onr life blood. All the selfishness of 
our nature cries aloud for a better security. Our own vices are too 
strong for us, and keep us in perpetual alarm; how, in addition to 
these, shaU we be able to contend successfully with millions of armed 
and desperate men, as we must eventually, if slavery do not cease ?” 

henby ward beeches. 

In his address before the American Tract Society of Bos¬ 
ton, in the Church of the Puritans, New York, May 12,1869, 
Mr. Beecher said; 
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“ For more tliaii thirty years the diapason of this country has not 
been the swell of the ocean. It has not been the sighing of the wind 
through our Westcrn forests; the deep thnnder-tcaed diapason that 
lias rolled through this land, has been the sighing of the slave. 
Throughout all this time the Church has heal'd the voice, and 
scarcely knew wliat it was. But God has been rolling upon her 
more and more. In my day a conflict has taken place. I remember 
the days of mobs. I remember when Birney’s press was broken in 
pieces at Cincinnati and dragged into tbe Ohio River. I remember 
when Theodore Weld was driven by unvitalized eggs from place to 
place in the West. I remember the day when storehouses were 
sacked and houses pillaged in Flew York. I remember the day when 
a venerable man escaped from being murdered for a good cause, and 
because he escaped has never been engaged in it since. I remember 
when it was as much as a man’s name was worth to be called an 
Abolitionist. I have within twenty years seen those parties which 
were the most tyrannic ground out of existence, and those churches 
which refused to discuss this question have been overrun by it and 
taken complete possession of. Synods, which have acted as dykes, 
have been overwhelmed and submerged. General Assemblies have 
been carried away captive by this good cause, and the public senti- 
menc of the whole continent has been changed in this mighty work.” 


GEOEGE B. CHEEVEE. 

In an address delivered in the Church of the Puritans, on 
Thursday, May 13, I8n8, Dr. Cheever, speaking of the sin of 
slavery, said: 

“ We practise the iniquity upon children, mnocent children, the 
natives of onr own land, unbought, unsold, unpaid for, without con¬ 
sultation or consent of father or mother, or the shadow of a permis¬ 
sion from the Almighty; and they, the new-horn babes of this sys¬ 
tem, are the compound interest year by year added to the sin and its 
capital, which thus doubles upon us in the next generation, and 
must treble in another. We make use of the most sacred domestic 
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afifeotaoils, of matornal, filial, and I was going to say, connubial love 
—^but the system forbids, and I have to soy contuicrnal —for such 
rapid and accumulating production of the inquity, ns shall be in 
some measure adequate to the demand. The whole family relation, 
tlie whole domestic state, is prostituted, poisoned, turned into a 
misery-making machine for the agent of all evil. Wliat God meant 
should be the source and inspiration of happiness, becomes the foun¬ 
tain of sin and woo. The sacred names of hnshand, wife, father, 
.■nother, son, babe, become the exponents of various forces and values 
ir the slave-breeding institnte. And the whole perfection, com¬ 
pleteness and concentration of this creative power in this manufac¬ 
turing interest descends like a trip-hammer on the children, heating 
them from birth into marketable articles, and stamping and sealing 
them as chattels, foredoomed and fatalized to mn till they wear out, 
as living spindles, wheels, activities of labor and productiveness, in 
the same horrible system. 

“And each generation of immortal marketable stuff is as exactly 
fashioned in these grooves, molds, channels, wefted, netted, and 
drawn through, to come out the invariable product, na the jards of 
carpeting are cut from the loom to he trodden on, or as the coins 
drop from the die for the circulation of society. This is the peculi¬ 
arity of the sin of slavery in the foremost Christian country on tf»8 
f'loe of the earth. In this branch of native industry and manufacture 
we are self-reliant. Disavowing a protective policy in almost every¬ 
thing else, we are proudly patriotic for the security, superiority and 
abundance of this most sacred native product of domestic manufac¬ 
ture, and for neither the raw material nor the bleaching of it will 
depend on any other country in the world.” 

JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. 

Trying the Fugitive Slave Law by the Old and New 
Testaments, Dr. Thompson, pastor of the Broadway Taber¬ 
nacle, says : 

“Whatever may be thought of the lawfulness or the expediency of 
introducing the general subject of slavery into the pulpit, there can- 
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be no question that the treatment due to fugitives from slavery is a 
legitimate topic foi* discussion there. That is a subject of which the 
Bible treats, and in making it a subject of discourse I am not preach¬ 
ing politics but am preaching'the Gospel; applying the principles of 
the Bible to an important public interest. The subject legitimately 
belongs to the pulpit, and politicians should bo careful how they tam¬ 
per with it, lest they betray an ignorance of the principles of Biblical 
interpretation and of the spirit of Christianity, as gr-oss as that igno¬ 
rance of political affairs which they are prone to charge upon minis¬ 
ters of the Gospel. The treatment of fugitive slaves has indeed been 
made a political question; but it was a Biblical question and a ques¬ 
tion of morality long before it was dragged into the arena of politics, 
and it was legislated upon by the King of heaven and earth ages 
before the Congress of the United States had an existence. . . . 
The laws of Moses were given in the wilderness, to a people just 
escaped from bondage, and who, therefore, had no slaves; they were 
given in anticipation of the introduction of slavery amonf that peo¬ 
ple when they should come to he settled as conquerors in Canaan; 
they ware given to restrain the lust of conquest and oppression, and 
to hedge in as much as possible the natural tendency of the emanci¬ 
pated to retaliate upon others the cruelties of their own bondage—to 
prevent the Israelites from becoming to each other and to the Oanaan- 
ites what the Egyptians had been to the Israelites; they were ^ven in 
order, by a qualified and onerous permission, to secure the overthrow 
of a system which, as the times and the people were, could not have 
been shut out by an absolute prohibitiou. And as the cro'wning act 
of legislation for the ultimate overthrow of an evil tolerated from 
necessity, it was decreed that no fugitive from slavery should ever be 
delivered up to his master. The slave was at liberty to escape from 
his master whenever he desired to better his condition, and in what¬ 
ever part of Israel he should choose an asylum, there was he to be 
allowed to remain without molestation.” 


From two of Mr. Chapin’s published works, one entitled 
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True Manliness,” the other “ City Liie,” we make the fol¬ 
lowing extracts: 

“I past into the anti-slavery meeting. Here, I discover, is agitated 
a great troth—the natoral equality of all men—the right of the 
poorest and the lowest to he free, to breathe God’s air upon what 
hill-top he wUI, to follow his sunshine around the earth if he list— 
the wrong of holding him in bondage, of putting him by force to do 
another’s work. .... Intemperance, slavery, war, what are 
these but the flowering plants of interior sin ? . . . . Ac v 

and intelligence indicate a condition of material and individu; 
dom. A community which really thrives in all the departmenc;> of 
iiidusfay, must be, essentially, a free community. Despotism pre¬ 
via more where men do not feel that they have much at stake in 
the country, and where their facnlties have not been aroused. But 
the toil of enterprise and the sense of possession, develop a conscicns- 
ness of personality which resists encroachment and chafes under 
oppression.” 


HENBT W. BELLOWS. 

Writing to his friend, the Rev. Thos. W. Higginson, under 
date of Jan. 6, 1857, Dr. BeUows says: 

“The last election has shown that the North is waking up in con¬ 
science, courage, and sensibility to her duty, not to herself alone bnt 
to the Nation, the Union, and Humanity. The astonishing ehect of 
the free press in arousing the people, indicates what will bo the tri¬ 
umph of another election. The South secs for the first time that the 
North is in earnest, feels its power, and is determined to exercise it. 
And this is having an admirable effect upon the discussion of the 
subject. What I desire now and always to maintain is this: That 
OUT conscientious opposition to the extension of slavery is not to be 
abated or colored by fears for the Union; and that, so far as it de¬ 
pends on the North, we are to stop its extension, let the consequences 
to the Union—to the North, or the South—^be what they will. This 
ground I believe to be the safe ground—^the Christian, humane, 
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patriotic, constitutional, imsoctional, Uniou-saving ground. I take 
?t 83 a lover of the ISTortli and a lover of the South; as a believer in 
the future of tb.e United States. I take it as a hater of slavery, an 
undying foe to its extension, and a laborer for its overthrow and 
extinction in the speediest manner and time consistent with our 
whole duty as American citizens.” 

LEWIS TAPPajT. 

In Ms thirteenth annual Report to the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, Mr, Tappau says: 

“ Nature cries aloud against the inhumanities of slavery; Free 
Democracy abjures the hateful system; and I ree Christianity recoils 
from its leprous touch. That it should exist, extend and flourish in 
a nation planted by the excellent of the eaith, and in opposition to 
the principles of Eepublicanism and Christianity, excites the marvel 
and arouses the grief and indignation of good men throughout the 

world.American slavery is at war with the Declaration 

of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, natural jus¬ 
tice, and Christianity. Agitation on the subject will not, therefore, 
cease while free discussion is allowed, and while a free press exists, 
while Protestantism and Free Democracy are prized, while love to 
God and man prevail, until the curse is removed from the Church and 
Government of this country, and all its citizens are equal before the 
law. .... It is obvious tc every intelligent and candid looker- 
on, that the anti-slavery cause, in spite of the sneers of opponents, 
the deuxmciations of men in power, and the designs of the crafty, is 
steadily pursuing its march to a glorious consummation.” 

JOSHUA LEAVTTT. 

In the course of an elaborate article on national politics. 
Dr. Leavitt, one of the able editors of the “ Independent,” a 
New York weekly religious newspaper, says; 

“ The Mcendency of the slave power in the councils of the nation, 
13* 
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obtained througb the ill-advised concessions of vhe federal Oonstitu- 
tion, and strengthened by a long serious of usurpations on the one 
hand and of surrenders on the other, is unjust, dangerous to the Union, 
and incompatible with the preservation of tree government; and is 
the principal cause of the political and financial evils under which 
we groan; and thus the only hope of relief is in a united determina¬ 
tion of the friends of freedom, to employ all wise and lawful means 
for the extinction of slavery itself.” 

» 

WILLIAM GOODELL. 

In his careful and comprehensive “View of the Skvery 
Question,” Mr. Goodell says: 

“ The inherent criminality of slavery and of slaveholding, their utter 
repugnance to natural justice, to Christianity, to the law of nature, 
to the law of God, to the principles of Democracy, to the liberties of 
the country—^ao longer present questions for serious discussion among 
the great body of intelligent citizens in the non-slaveholding States. 
Here and there a superannuated ecclesiastic (who has, perhaps, a eon 
at the South, or in a college seeking Southern patronage), may thumb 
over his Polyglot, and pretend to find ajustification of slavery. But 
nobody believes him. His disclaimers and self-contradictions prove 
that he does not, even in his dotage, believe it himself. .... 
Under the good providence of God, the dissensions among Abolition¬ 
ists, however humiliating to them, and however mischievous in some 
respects, have been over-ruled in other respects for good. Aboli¬ 
tionism, before the division, was a powerful elixir, iu the vial of one 
anti-slavery organization, corked up tight, and carried about for 
exhibition. By the division, the vial was broken, and the contents 
spilled over the whole surface of society, where it has been working 
as a leaven ever since, till the mass is beginning to upheave.” 

SAMUEL J. MAT. 

La his speech at Syracuse, New York, Oct. 14, 1851, Mr. 
May said; 
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“ To urgo that our Eepublic cauuot be maintained, hut upon prin¬ 
ciples diametrically opposite to those upon which it was so soleunjy 
based, is as much as to proclaim to the world that our Declaration 
of Independence is found to be untrue; and thus rejoice the heiu'ts 
of tyrants tliroughout the world, and cast down forever the hopes of 
the oppressed everywhere. . . , , Never have the principles on 

which the civil institutions of our country were founded been put to 
80 severe a test as at this day. The encroachments of a despotic 
power of a slaveholding oligarchy upon that liberty which our 
fathers thought they had bequeathed us, have been made to such an 
extent, that the champions of that oligarchy have, on the floor of our 
national Congvess, pronounced ihe glorious declaration of ’76, that 
all mfcn have an inalienable right to liberty—a mere rhetorical flou¬ 
rish—and have dared to intimate that the poor and laboring people 
of the Northern States, ought not to he allowed to exercise the pre¬ 
rogatives of freemen, any more than the Southern slaves, ifend by 
the machinery of piirtyism, the leaders of the Northern wings of the 
two political hosts, havo been brought to acquiesce in the supremacy 
of the slaveholding power in our country, and to uaite in requiring 
of us ail, implicit obedience to its demands, though they violate, 
tittorly, our highest sense of right, and outrage every feeling of hu¬ 
manity.” 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

In Ms paper of Oct. 27th, 1858, Mr. Bryant, the venerable 
bard and unbending patriot, who has so long and so ably 
presided over the editorial columns of the New York “ Eren- 
5ng Post,” says: 

“By instigations to violence and threats of mob-law, the free 
expression of opinion in regard to slavery is put down in the Southern 
States. Freedom of speech in a community seems to depend on 
the recognition of personal freedom in all classes. Wherever slavery 
is iotrodneed, a despotic oligarchy is created, which allows of no 
more liberty of speech than is permitted in Austria. ..... 
The slaveholding aristocracy is the most cowardly of all ariutooraoiea. 
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It lives in constant fear of overthrow; it knows that it has a bad 
name; that the opinion of the woi-ld is against it, and as those are 
apt to do who are conscious of standing in general discredit, it puts 
on a bold face and plays the bully where it has the opportunity, and 
the rnflSan where it has the power.” 

IIOEACE GEEELEY. 

For the pui'pose of showing that Mr. Greeley is not, as he 
is generally represented by the oligarchy, an inveterate hater 
of the South, we introduce the following extracts from one 
of his editorial articles in a late number of the New York 
“Tribune”—a most faithful and efficient advocate of Free 
Labor, the circulation of which we are happy to be able to 
state, tB greater than the aggregate ckculation of a score or 
more of the principal pro-slavery sheets published south of 
the Potomac. 

“ Is it in vain that we pile fact upon fact, proof on proof, showing 
that slavery is a blight and a curse to the States which cherish it? 
These facts are multitudinous as the leaves of the forest; conclusive 
as the demonstrations of geometry. Nobody attempts to refute 
them, hut the champions of slavery extension seem determined to 
persist in ignoring them. Let it be understood, then, once for all, 
that W8 do not hate the South, vrar on the South, nor seek to ruin 
the South, in resisting the extension of slavery. We most earnestly 
believe human bondage a curse to tho South, and to all whom it 
affects; but we do not labor for its overthrow otherwise than 
through tho conviction of tho South of its injustice and mischief. 
Its extension into new territories we determinedly resist, not by any 
means from ill will to tho South, but under the impulse of good will 
tu all mankind. 

“ Whenever we draw a parallel betv/een Northern and Southern 
production, industry, thrift, wealth, tho few who seek to paiTy tho 
facts at all complain that the instances are unfairly selected—that 
the commercial ascendency of the North, with the profits and facili- 
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tied thence accruing, accounts for the striking preponderance of the 
North. In vain we insist that slavery is the'cause of this very com¬ 
mercial ascendency—that Norfolk and Richmond and Charleston 
might have been to this country what Boston, New York and Phila¬ 
delphia now are, had not slavery spread its pall over and paralyzed 
the energies of the South.” 


IIENEY Jv EAYMOND. 

In his paper of Sept. 3, 1856, Mr. Raymond, the enterpris¬ 
ing and accomplished editor of the Kew York “ Daily Times,” 
says: 

“ Here at the North everything is so free—^men think and speak, 
and write and print, and teach so freely what they believe to be 
true, that it is hard to realize the actual tyranny which slavery has 
established over our Southern brethren. How thoroughly it rules 
all political action, wo know from incidents of daily occurrence. 
But without careful study we cannot credit the absolutism of its 
sway over literature, the education, the social life, the religion even, 
of the Southern States. No man there dares to write, or print, or 
speak a word in reprobation of slavery. The editor in his chair, the 
writer at his desk, the clergyman in his pulpit, receive their orders 
from slavery, and must do its bidding. Whatever logic and reason 
•may say, whatever lessons history may teach, whatever the princi¬ 
ples of Christian brotherhood may require, all must be subordinate 
and sccondai’y to the higher law of slavery.” 


THUELOW WEED. 

In his paper of Dec. 8, 1858, Mr. Weed, who, with rare 
ability and success, has long conducted the Albany “ Even¬ 
ing Journal,” says : 

“ It has always been the practice of doughface politicians to argue 
as if the prosperity of the North depended upon the degradation of 
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the South, and to urge ns to connive at the spread of slavery in 
order to drive a profitable trade -with it. These arguments are as 
nnphilosopbical as they are nnnianly. The States are so linked by 
commerce that whatever benefits one, benefits all, and whatever 
clogs the energies of one is a drag upon the prosperity of the united 
whole. The trade between the North and South is brisk, but it 
would be threefold as great, had no slave ever been imported from 
the Guinea Coast, and if each section now had the products of its 
own. intelligent labor to exchange for those of the other. Let the 
New England or New York merchant or mechanic, who has been 
deceived by this doughface plea, ask himself whether his branch of 
business is the better or the worse for having in the Union sucli 
young, vigorous and Free States as Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota, and-whether it would bo worse or 
better for 1dm, if they had come in slaveholding communities like 
Arkansas, Texas and Florida ?” 


J. WATSON WEBB. 

In bis paper of Oct. .1, 185G, Gen. Webb, the veteran 
editor of tbe New York “Courier and Enquirer,” says: 

“ It is idle, it is worse than idle, for Southern men or for om-selves, 
to blind the eyes to the fact that it is the sense of the civilized world 
that African slavery is a dishonor and a reproach to the American * 
Eepublic. The fact that the principal nations of Europe have abol¬ 
ished it at a sacrifice, and set it down in the catalogue of crimes, is, 
in itself, irrefragable proof of the fact. And this sense weighs most 
heavily upon those Europeans who have the most adequate appreci¬ 
ation of the grandeur of our Eepublic, and the glorious principles 
upon which it is framed. The venerable Humboldt speaks as the 
representative of all that is most liheral and enlightened in the mind 
of Europe, when ho says: 

“ ‘ But there is one thing, sir, which grieves me more than I can describe, and 
that is the policy yoa have lately adopted in regard to slavery. I am not so 
miroasonable as to expect that you should instantly emancipate yonr slaves. I 
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know well tlie formidable difScnlties that you have to contend with in solving 
the problem of slavery. But wliat occasions deep sorrow and pain, believe 
me, to all lovers of your great country, is to find that, instead of ."vdopting any 
means, however slow and gradual, to relieve yourselves of it, you arc con¬ 
stantly trying to extend and consolidate a system which is not only opposed to 
all the principles of morality, but, as it appears to me, is pregnant with appall¬ 
ing and inevitable dangers to the future of the Republic itself. Tell your 
countrymen this from me.’ 

“ Every man in tlie civilised world, who h.as a life to live in this 
nineteentli century, has an interest in this struggle. Whether they 
are on the immediate field or not, they all must, more or less, par¬ 
ticipate in its fortunes. Human hearts have their affinities and 
mutual influences, which distance cannot dissipate, or diflerence in 
outward circumstances neutralize. Ideas, too, in. these times, are 
winged; and whether good or evil, they find, fly where they may, 
principles and aims german to, if not identical with, those they serve 
in the land of their origin, or at least the conditions ont of which 
such principles and aims may spring. They are as sure everywhere 
of the same human nature as of the same ambient atmosphere. 


GAMALIEL BAILEY. 

As editor and proprietor of the “ National Era,” the late 
Dr. Bailey, of Washington City, whose very able and con¬ 
sistent management of the paper won for him the high regard 
of every true lover of liberty, said: 

“ The tendency of slavery to diffuse itself, and to crowd out free 
labor, was early observed by American patriots, North and South; 
and Mr. Jefferson, the great apostle of Republicanism, made an 
effort in 1784 to cut short the encroaching tide of barbaric despotism, 
by prohibiting slavery in all the TeiTitories of the Union, down to 
thirty-one degrees of latitude, which was then onr Southern boun¬ 
dary. His beneficent purpose failed, not for want of a decisive ma¬ 
jority of votes present in the Congress of the Confederation, hut in 
consequence of the absence of the delegates from one or two States, 
which were necessary to the constitutional majority. When the 
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subject a^ain came up, iu 3787, Mr. Jefferson was isinister to France, 
and the famous ordinance of that year was adopted, prohibiting 
slavery North and Trost of the Ohio Eivei'. Between 1784 and 
1787, the strides of slavery westward into Tennessee and Kentucky, 
had become too considerable to admit of the policy of exclusion; 
and besides those regions were then integral parts of Virginia and 
North Carolina, and of course they coukl not be touched without the 
consent of those States. In 1820, another effort was made to arrest 
the progress of slavery, which threatened to monopolize the whole 
ten-itory west of the Mississippi. In the meantime the South had 
apostatized from the faith of Jefferson. It had ceased to love univer¬ 
sal liberty, and the growing importance, of the cotton culture had 
caused the people to look with indifference upon the moral deformity 
of slavery; and, as a matter of course, the politicians became its 
apologists and defenders. After a severe struggle a compromise was 
agreed upon, by which Missouri was to be admitted with slavery, 
which was the immediate i)oint in controversy; and slavery was to 
be excluded from aH the territory north and west of that State. 

“We have shown, from the most incontestable evidence, that 
there is in slave society a much greater tendency to diffuse itself 
into new regions, thari belongs to freedom, for the reason that it has 
n(; internal vitality. It cannot live if circumscribed, and must, like 
f, consumptive, be continually roving for a change of air to recupe- 
ratfi its wasting energies.” 

LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 

As long ago as 1836, Mrs. Child, always an able and 
earnest pleader for truth and justice (certainly not less so 
now than then, as is fully evinced in her recent correspond¬ 
ence with Gov. Wise and Mrs. Mason, of Virginia), said: 

“ The beginning of slavery is the triumph of power over weak¬ 
ness ; its continuance is the tyranny of knowledge over ignorance. 
... In a community where all the labor is done by one class, 
there must, of course, he another class who live in indolence; and 
wo all know how much people who have nothing to do are tempted 
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by what the world calls pleasures; the result is, that all slaveholding 
Btates and Colonies are proverbial for dissipation. Hence, too, the 
contempt for industry which prevails in such a state of society. 
Where none work but slaves, usefulness becomes degradation. . . . 
Those who take from laborers the natural and healthy stimulus of 
wages, and try to sup]dy its place by the coercive power of a driver 
and whip, pursue a course as irrational and impolitic as a man would 
who took the main -spring from his watch, and hired a boy to turn 
the hands round. . . . The difficulty of subduing slavery, on 
account of the great nuinher of interests which become united in it, 
and the prodigious strength of the selfish passions enlisted in its 
support, is by no means its least , alarming feature. This Hydra has 
ten thousand heads, every one of which will bite or growl, when the 
broad daylight of truth lays open the secrets of its hideous den.” 

HAEEIET BEECHER STOWE. 

In her “ Key to Uncle Toni’s Cabin,” Mrs. Stowe, whose 
name is everywhere wreathed and iramortaliEed on the scrolls 
of liberty, says: 

“ Slavery is a simple retrogression of society to the worst abuses 
of the middle ages. We must not, therefore, be surprised to find the 
opinions and practices of the middle ages, as to civil and religious 
toleration, prevailing. . . . . It is no child’s play to attack an 
institution which has absorbed into itself so much of the political 
power and wealth of tlr''^ nation. The very heart shrinks to think 
what the faithful Christian must endure who assails this institution 
on its own ground; but it m'mt done. How was it at the Horth ? 
There was a universal effort to put down the discussion of it here by 
mob-law. Printing-presses were broken, houses torn down, property 
destroyed. Brave men, however, stood firm; martyr blood was 
shed for the right of free opinion in speech; and so the right of dis¬ 
cussion was established. Nobody tries that sort of argument now— 
its day is past. In Kentucky, also, they tried to stop the discussion 
by similar means. Mob violence destroyed a printing press, and 
threatened the lives of individuals. But there were brave men 
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there, who feared not violence or threats of death ; and emancipation 
is now open for discussion in Kentucky. The fact is ^ho ?onth mmt 
discuss the matter of slavery. She cannot shut it out, unless she 
lays an embargo on the literature of the whole civilized world; if it 
he, indeed, divine and God-appointed, why does she so tremble to 
have it touched ? If it be of God, all the free inquiry in the world 
cannot overthrow it. Discussion must and wiU come. It only 
requires courageous men to lead the way.” 

MAITIE GRIFFITH. 

In her very able and interesting “Autobiography of a 
Female Slave,” a work of fiction, which is fuller of fact than 
any book of the kind that we have ever read—a work which, 
for vivid, accurate delineation of indoor life in the South, and 
for terse, graphic portrayal of slaveholding manners and 
morals, has no equal—Miss Griffith, one of Kentucky’s truest 
and noblest daughters, who, by the emancipation of her own 
slaves, has set a lofty example of pure patriotism and bene¬ 
volence, says, writing pointedly to the people of her native 
State: 

“ By the oppression to which wo were subjected under the yoke 
of Britain, and against which we wrestled so long, so patiently, so 
vigorously, in so many ways, and at last so triumphantly, I adjure 
3 riu to put an end at once, and forever, to the disreputable and des¬ 
potic business of holding slaves. African slavery, as practised in 
America, is oppression indeed, in comparison with which, that which 
drew forth our angry and bitter complaints against England was very 
freedom. Let us, insteju’ of perpetuating the infamous system of 
Avery, be true to oursolves; let us vindicate the pretensions we set 
• when we characterize ours ns the ‘land of liberty, the asylum of 
„iie oppressed,’ by proclaiming to the nations of the earlh that, so 
soon as a slave touches the soil of the United States, his manacles 
shall fall from him: let us verify the words engraven in enduring 
brass on the old hell which, from the tower of Independence Hall, 
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rang out our glorious Declaration, and indeed and in tmth proclaim 
‘ Liberty to the captive, and the opening of the prison doors to them 
that are bound.’ As you value truth, honor, justice, consistency— 
aye, humanity even, wipe out the black blot wiiich defiles the border 
of our escutcheon, and the country -will then he in reality what it is 
now only in name, a free country, loving liberty disinterestedly for 
its own sake, and for that of all peoples, and nations, and tribes, and 
tongues.” 


MARGARET DOUGLASS. 

In a higlily interesting narrative of her sufferings, Mrs. 
Douglas, a native of Washington city, who was imprisoned 
in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1854, for “ tcachmg negro childreli to 
read and Avrite, contrary to the statutes in such cases made 
and provided, and against the peace and dignity of the Com- 
monAvealth,” says: 

“ I now approach a subject vitally connected with the interests of 
the South and tho welfare of humanity. In doing so, I have no ran¬ 
cor or malice to serve, but boldly speak my mind, and tell my 
Southern sisters a tnith Avhich, however they may have leaimed it 
by sad experience, has probably never been thus presented to them 
before. It is the one great evil hanging over the Southern Slave 
States, destroying domestic happiness and the peace of thousands. It 
is summed up in tho single word—Amalgamation. This, and this 
only, causes the vast extent of ignorance, degradation, and crime, 
that lies like a black cloud over the whole South. And the practice 
is more general than even Southerners are willing to allow. While 
even the Northern libertine usually revolts from the intimate society 
of those in whose veins courses a drop of black blood, the Southern 
‘ gentleman’ takes them to his very bosom and revels in their fancied 
charms, until satiety disgusts him, when he deli jtrately sells them 
into lower degradation, as he would a disabled horse. 

“ It is impossible to deny that this unnatural custom prevails to a 
fearful extent throughout the South. The testimony is of too posi¬ 
tive and personal a character to be overcome. Neither is it to be 
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fouad only in the lower order of the white population. It pervades 
the entire society. Its followers are to ho found among all ranks, 
occupations, and professions. The white mothers and daughters of 
the South liavo suffered under it for years—have seen their dearest 
affections trampled upon—their hopes of domestic happiness destroyed 
—and their future lives embittered, even to agony, by those who 
should be all in all to them as husbands, sons, and brothers. I can¬ 
not use too strong language in reference to this subject, for 1 kno’a it 
will meet with a heartfelt response from every Southern woman. I 
would deal delicately with them if I could, but they know the fact, 
and their hearts bleed under its knowledge, however they may have 
attempted to conceal their discoveries. Southern wives know that 
their husbands come to them reeking with pollution from the arms 
of their tawny mistresses. Father and son seek the same sources of 
excitement, and alike gratify their inhuman propensities, scarcely 
blushing when detected, and recklessly defying every command of 
God and every tie of morality and human affection. The}'^ have not 
even the paltry excuse that ordinary libertines sometimes make, that 
their love is real though illicit—the whole practice is plainly, une¬ 
quivocally, shamelessly beastly. Is there any wonder, then, that 
people addicted to these habits are rapidly.returning to a state of 
semi-barbarism? 

“Is it to be supposed that the ordinary teachings of nature do not 
tell the sable sons and daughters of the South that this custom is 
inhuman and ungodly? Is not chastity a natural instinct, oven 
among the most savage nations of the earth? IVill not the natural 
impulses rebel against what becomes with them a matter of force ? 
The female slave, however fair she may have become, by the various 
comminglings of her progenitors, or whatever her mental and moral 
acquirements, knows that she is a slave, and as such, powerless be¬ 
neath the whims or fancies of her master. If he casts upon her n 
desiring eye, she knows that she must submit. There is no way of 
escape, and her only thought is, that the more gracefully she yields 
the stronger and longer hold she may, perchance, retain upon the 
brutal appetite of her master. Still she feels her degradation, and 
60 do others with whom she is'connected. She has parents, brothers 
and sisters, a lover perhaps, all of whom suffer through and with her, 
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and ia who jO hearts spring up loots of bitterness which are destined 
to grow into trees whoso branches will sooner or later overshadow 
the whole land.” 


SARAH M. fi.lUAiivE. 

In her “ Reasons for Action at the hTorth,” Miss Grimke, 
an estimable, right-minded lady, from South Carolina, says: 

“Let Northerners respectfully ask for an alteration in that part of 
the Constitution by which they are bound to assist the South in quell¬ 
ing servile insurrections. Let them see to it that they send no man 
to Congress who would give his vote to the admission of another 
Slave State into the national Union. Let them protest against the 
injustice and cruelty of delivering the fugitive slave back to his mas¬ 
ter as being a direct infringement of the Divine command. Let them 
petition their different legislatures to grant a jury trial to the friend¬ 
less, helpless runaway, and for the repeal of those laws which secure 
to the slaveholder his nnjust claim to his slave, after he has volun¬ 
tarily brought him within the verge of their jurisdiction, and for the 
enactment of such laws as will protect the colored man, woman, and 
child from the fangs of the kidnapper, who is constantly skulking 
about in the Northern States, seeking whom he may devour. Let 
the Northern churches refuse to receive slaveholders at their com¬ 
munion tables, or to permit slavoholding ministers to officiate in 
their pnlpits.” 


ANGELINA E. WELD. 

In her eloquent “Appeal to the Women of the NominaDy 
Free States,” Mrs. Weld, of New Jersey, foraierly Miss 
Grimkd, of South Carolina, says; 

“ It is not the character alone of the mistress that is deeply injured 
by the possession and exercise of despotic power, nor is it the degra¬ 
dation and suffering to which the slave is continually subject; but 
another important consideration is,’that in consequence of the dread¬ 
ful state of morals at the Ponth, the wife and the daughter sometimes 
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find their homes a scene of the most mortifying, heart-rending prefe¬ 
rence of the degraded domestio, or the colored daughter of the head 
of the family. There are, alas, too many families, of which the con¬ 
tentions of Abraham’s household is a fair example. But we forbear 
•to lift the veil of private life any higher; let these few hints suffice 
to give you some idea of what is dail)’^ passing lehind that curtain 
which has been so carefully drawn before the scenes of domestic life 
in alaveholding America.” 


LUCEEITA MOTT. 

Ml’S. Mott, who, for more than a quarter of a centuiy, has, 
with admirable clearness and emphasis, borne unwavering 
testimony against Slavery, says: 

“ While wo aid, to the extent of our power, the fugitive from in¬ 
justice and oppression, let us not yield to solicitations for money to 
purchase his freedom from his claimants; thus acknowledging aright 
of property in man, and giving an indirect support to slavery. Rather 
let our main and most vigorous exertions be directed to the over¬ 
throw of the outrageous system of American Slavery, . . . Im¬ 
mediate emancipation is therefore to he advocated, because of the 
slave’s right to himself, and the duty of the master no less to yield 
to him that right. All attempts at gradualism have failed; and all 
experience proved the safety of doing right now^ at onca.” 

MARIA WTSSTON CHAPMAJM. 

Mrs. Chapman, whose earnest, efficient labors in the cause 
of Freedom will ever be gratefully remembei’cd, says: 

IS over were our prospects so encouraging as now. Even those 
•who hate the cause are made ite servants. How could we, few in 
numbers and feeble in resources, make ourselves heard through the 
land, in vindication of our principles? Providence has provided for 
this contingency, in supplying ns with opposers, to whom right seems 
80 great an absurdity, and truth so really ridiculous, that they assume 
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the trouble and expense of this promulgation, iinder the idea that 
principle can bo overwlielmed by odium. Happily there is in every 
human heart that which responds to right and truth; and what was 

relied on for our defeat bids fair to secure our success. 

Our efforts must be strenuous and open for the promulgation of the 
principles of freedom, on which rest the welfare of our country and 
our posterity. We are working for all coming time, and the 
tliought cheers and strengthens us for continually renewed labors. 
We have had progenitors who have labored for us, and we must 
repay the debt to those who shall come after us. One generation of 
them loft its fatherland for religious freedom; another gave up the 
summer of its years for civil liberty; and grateful though we are to 
have been born of that noble strain, our heaviest labor should not be 
to build our fathers’ sepulchres. It is for us to finish the work they 
left undone, so that our children shall rise up and call us blessed. It 
lies mainly with as to determine whether our children, or at furthest 
our children’s children, shall dwell in the land we leave them in free¬ 
dom and in peace, surrounded by happy and joyous influences; or 
whether their lives shall pass in convulsive struggles with an injured 
race, awakened to a sense of wrong, and thirst of vengeance, by a 
comparison of republican theory with republican practice.” 

JOHN C. UNDERWOOD. 

Remonstrating against the consummate system of despo¬ 
tism which exiled him from his home and family in Virginia, 
in 1856, Mr. Underwood says : 

“ The history of the world, and especially of the States of this 
Union, shows, most concluGively, that public prosperity bears an 
almost mathematical proportion to the degree of freedom enjoyed by 
rJl the inhabitants of the State. Men will always work better for 
the cash than for the lash. The free laborer will produce and save 
as much, and consume and waste as little ao he can. The slave, on 
the contrary, will produce and save as little, and consume and waste 
as much as possible. Hence States and countries filled with the 
former class must necessarily flourish and increase in population, arts. 
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manufactures, wealth and education, because they are animated and 
incited by all the vigor of the will, while States and countries filled 
with the latter class, must exhibit comparative stagnation, because 
it is a universal law of nature that force and feai' end in min and 
decay. We have an instructive example of one class in the activity, 
enterprise, prosperity and intelligence of New England, and of the 
other in the pitiable condition of poor South Carolina, a State which, 
by neglecting tlie teachings of her Marions, and following her But¬ 
lers, her Brookses, her Keitts and her Quattlebutns, in the race of 
aristocracy and Africanization, is rapidly sinking into agricultural 
sterility, bloated egotism, and brutal barbarisni, until she ha^ most 
significantly adopted a cane for her emblem, which equally and 
strikingly typifies her military resources, and that imbecility and 
decrepitude which, without something to lean upon, must inevitably 
fall into speedy death and dissolution.” 


DANIEL R. GOODLOE. 

Mr. (^oodloe, now of Washington city, formerly of ISTorth 
Carolina, says: 

“ The history of the United States shows, that while the Slave 
States increase in population less rapidly than the Free, there is a 
tendency in slave society to diffusion, greater than is exhibited by 
free society. In fact, diffusion or extension of area, is one of the 
necessities of slavery; the prevention of which is regarded as 
directly and immediately menacing to the existence of the institu¬ 
tion. This arises from the almost exclusive application of slave 
labor to the one occupation of agriculture, and tl)e difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of diversifying employments. Free society, on the 
contrary, has indefinite resources of development within a restricted 
area. It will far excel slave society in the cultivation of the ground, 
first, on account of the superior intelligence of the laborers; and 
secondly, in consequence of the greater and more various demands 
upon the earth’s products, where commerce, manufactures, and the 
arts, abound. Then, these arts of life, by bringing men together in 
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rtities and towns, and employing them in the manufactui-e or trans¬ 
portation of the raw materials of the farmer, give rise to an indefinite 
increase of wealth and population. The confinement of a free peo- 
ph3 within narrow limits seems only to develop new resources of 
wealth, comfort and happiness; while slave society, pent up, withers 
and dies. It must continually be fed by new fields and forests, to 
be wasted and wilted under the poisonous tread of the slave.” 

BENJAMIN 8. HEDRICK. 

For daring to have political opinions of his own, and 
because he did not deem it his duty to conceal the fact that 
he loved liberty better than slavery, Prof. Hedrick, whose 
testimony we now olfer, wa^peremptorily dismissed from his 
post as Analytical and Agricultural Chemist in the University 
of North Carolina, ignominiously subjected to the indignities 
of a mob, and then savagely driven beyond the borders of 
liis native State. His tyrannical persecutors, if not called to 
settle their accounts in another world within the next ten 
years, will probably survive to repent of the enormity of 
their pro-slavery folly. 

In a letter vindicating his course at Chapel Hill—his only 
offence having been a mild expression of opinion in favor 
of Republicanism—^Prof. II. says: 

“ Of my neighbors, friends and kindred, nearly one-half have left 
the State since I was old enough to remember. Many is the time I 
have stood by the loaded emigrant wagon, and given the parting 
hand to those whose faces I was never to look upon again. They 
were going to seek homes in the free West, knowing, as they did, 
that free and slave labor could not both exist and prosper in the 
same community. If any one think that I speak without know¬ 
ledge, let him refer to the last census. He wiU there find that in 
1860 there were fifty-eight thousand native North Carolinians living 
in the Free States of the West—thirty-three thousand in Indiana 
alone. There were, at the same time, one hundred and eighty thou- 
14 
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sand Virginians living in the Free States. Now, if these people 
were so much in love with the ‘institution,’ why did they not 
remain where they could enjoy its blessings? 

“ From my knowledge of the people of North Carolina, I believe 
that the majoi hy of them who will go to Kansas during the next 
five years, wo. l prefer that it should bo a Free State, i am sure 
that if I were to go there I should vote to exclude slavery.” 

MONCUEE D. CONWAY. 

In Ids volume entitled “ Tracts for To-day,” Mr. Contvay, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, formerly of Virginia, says; 

“ As a Virginian, with no ties qf relationship northward of the 
remotest kind, past or present, I feel bow' easily I might slide into a 
justification of my dear mother, the South. But the soul know's no 
prejudices or sections, and must see all under the pure light of rea¬ 
son and conscience.I fear that, with the majority of us, 

the binding of a slave is not so liorriblo as the doubting of a miracle. 
. . . . The first error of the South has been an impatience in 

the discussion of the slavery question, reminding calm men of those 
unfortunate persons met with in lunatic asylums, wdio speak ration¬ 
ally on all topics until you touch that on which they arc deranged, 
when their insanity hursts wdldly forth. This has caused them to 
put themselves in an attitude before the world which has brought 
down its severest censure; and, feeling that this was not just what 
they deserved—since they w'ere at least sincere—it has led them on 
to a still greater rage against a judgment which, however unfair, 
was the result of their own mistaken heat. It has precluded free¬ 
dom of discussion even among themselves, a policy which no human 
brain or heart ever respected yet. The native sons of the South 
have again and again sought to discuss it in their own vicinities, and 
have as often been threatened and visited wdth angry processes, 
though the imivilege is secured to them in the Bill of Bights of 
nearly every Southern State. The South has thus lost the confi¬ 
dence of many of her own children, who find that freedom exer¬ 
cised by their lordly ancestors Washington, Jciferson, Hemy, and 
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by thorn transmitted as an eternal inheritance, is now denied them 
by men who, beside those, are liliiputiau.” * 

J. E. SNODGEASS. 

Vindicating Ms course, as editor of the “ Baltimore Satur¬ 
day Visitor,” against an unsuccessful attempt of certain 
members of the Maryland legislature, in 1840, to suppress his 
paper and procure his imprisonment. Dr. Snodgrass, of 
Virginia, more recently of Maryland, now of New York, 
said; 

“ There need bo no fear of my arraying the slave against his mas¬ 
ter (as I have been charged with doing), liowever anxious I may be 
to array the sympathies of the master in favor of his slave; in other 
words, to bring about the abolition of slavery in Maryland by lawful 
as well as peaceful means, and with results which shall convince my 
accusers that I have been the best friend of both master and slave, 
and that the adoption of such views as I have been wont to pro- 
mulgo on all suitable occasions, both m the ‘Visitor’ and in my 
private intercourse with my fellow-citizens, would be the sorest 
guaranty of the glorious redemption of Maryland from the thralldom 
of an institution which has been her ever-present curse, hanging as 
it does, like an incubus upon the prosperity of the State, and utterly 
crushing her every hope of future progress.” 

JOHN G. FEE. 

In his “Anti-Slavery Manual,” Mr. Fee, a noble, self-sacri¬ 
ficing preacher of a free Gospel in Kentucky, says: 

“ Slavery causes the slaves to disregard the relation of marriage, 
and practise the consequent vice, concubinage. In our land, mar¬ 
riage, as a civil ordinance, they do not enjoy. Our laws do not 
recognize this relation among them, nor defend it, nor enforce its 
duties. This would interfere with the claims and interest of the 
master. Hence, to use the language of the slaves themselves, they 
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‘ take tip with one another.’ And this continnes as long as their 
own convei.ieilco, and that of the master, requires. 

“ Marriage is the great preservative against the abhorrent vices of 
concubinage and adultery. It is the origin of those strong lies 
which cement and bind together society. It is the fountain of the 
dearest eai’thly pleasures that naan enjoys—domestic bliss. "Without 
it, the endearing relations of husband and wife, parent and child, 
would be unknown. Without it, man and woman would wander 
forth, selfish, shameless, and unrestrained, like one vast herd of 
brutes. And yet the very tendency of our system of slavery is to 
abolish it. Christians! yea, all lovers of virtue and order! what 
would you think, and how would you act, did these evils exist to the 
same extent among the whites ? And are they any the less ruinous 
to society^ and any the less criminal in the sight of God, in the black 
man than in the white man ? How many there are among us who 
are parents, and yet know no one whom they can call husband or 
wife! And how many, even of those in v/hose veins courses much 
of the blood of the white man, who know not their parents! Oh! 
is it true that there is a single woman in the whole South who is 
opposed to the abolition of slavery, when she remembers how many 
bosoms have been wrung with anguish at the reflef'tion that the hus¬ 
bands of their choice have been unfaithful, in cases that never would 
have occurred had it not been for slavery? And I will ask one 
more question. Is there in our State, even among Christians, as 
much regard for the purity of the marriage relation of their slaves, 
and the proper descent of slave children, as there is to have the best 
stock of sheep, hogs, cattle, to say nothing of horses? May God 
pardon our shameful neglect of a relation which he has so greatly 
honored.” 


.TAMES D. PEETTYMAN. 

As editor of the “ Peninsular News and Advertiser,” pub¬ 
lished in Milford, Del., Dr. Prettyman, who is there laboring 
manfully for the right, say s: 

“ The great question to bo settled by the people of this country in 
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this the nineteenth century, is, whether this boasted land of freedom 
shall become a nation of masters and slaves, or whether it shall be 
made a land, the atmosphere of which no slave can breathe and live 
a slave. . . , We were born in a land of slavery, have lived in a 

land of slavery, and are now writing in a land which is deeply in¬ 
jured by slavery, and have had an opportunity to see and know 
something of its inhumanity and wrong. Wo often wonder by what 
process of reasoning men justify themselves in advocating the base, 
blighting institution. Slavery is bad jiolicy, it is an obstacle to the 
prosperity of the State, it has a demoralizing effect on both master 
and slave, it is the origin of inhumanity, injustice and crime; but far 
above all other arguments, objections, and sentiments of policy stands 
the unconcealed truth, that it is wrong. It originated in wrong; it 
is the greatest wrong of our ago.” 

JOHN DIXON LONG. 

In his “ Pictures of Slavery,” the painting of which aroused 
the mohocratic ire of his slaveholding neighbors, who forced 
him to leave the State, Mr. Long, of Maryland, a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, says : 

It is contended that if the General Conference should make slave- 
holding a test of membership, the preachers will not attempt to 
carry it out in slaveholding territory. Very well. Then the respon¬ 
sibility will rest on the preachers and members of that particular 
locality. The church at largo and the discipline would be free from 
slaveholdiug taint; and brethren at the North and West would no 
longer have their cheeks mantled with shame, when infidels point to 
the discipline as it is, and prove that it allows men to hold human 
beings in ignorance and slavery, and will them at death to ungodly 
relatives, who may sell them as oxen. Let no man in the ministry 
or the laity of the M. E. Church leave her communion because her 
discipline is not yet perfect; but let him pray and labor, and lift up 
his voice against the abominations of chattel slavery, till a sound 
public opinion shall blow it away like chaff before the whirlwind.” 
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WILLIAM 8. BAILEY. 

In his paper of May 13, 1859, iu an article on the guberna¬ 
torial campaign, then progressing in his State, Mr. Bailey, 
the fearless editor of the “ Free South,” formerly published 
in Newport, Kentucky, said: 

“ It must strike the raind of every reflecting man in Kentucky, as 
something strange and abnormal, to see the rank and file of the two 
political parties in the State engaged in a rivalry for extending over 
the domain of the Union the system of human chattelism which has 
been a blight and a curse to their own commonwealth. Such mad¬ 
cap zeal and transparent folly cannot long sway the minds of intelli¬ 
gent and honest men. There must be a reaction speedily, unless the 
propagandists succeed in carrying their measures, and in binding the 
white freemen of the country in fetters, before they become aroused 
to the impending danger. 

“ The present discussion, though of little moment in itself con¬ 
sidered, may have some beneficial results. It may open the eyes of 
some men who have heretofore seemed half asleep, to the humili¬ 
ating and disgraceful fact that our governments. State and National, 
are fast becoming mere engines for the perpetuation and propagation 
of slavery. In this direction, they are impelled by the slaveholding 
oligarchy, which aims at nothing short of the entire subjection of 
the whole country to the iron will of its despotism.” 

EICHABD HILDEETH. 

In his “ Despotism in America,” Mr. Hildreth, the eminent 
historian, says: 

“ Slavery la a continuation of the state of war. It is true that one 
of the combatants is snhdued and hound; hut the -war is not ter¬ 
minated. If I do not put the captive to death, this apparent clem ¬ 
ency does not arise from any good will toward him, or any extinc¬ 
tion on my part of hostile feelings and intentions. I spare his life 
merely because I exuect to he able to put him to a use more 
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Advantageous to myself. And if the captive, on the other hand, 
feigns submiesion, still he is only Avatching for an opportunity to 
escape my grasp, and if possible to inflict upon me evils as great as 
those to which I have subjected him, 

“War is justly regarded, and with the progress of civilization it 
comes every day more and more to be regarded, as the very greatest 
of social calamities. The introduction of slavery into a community, 
amounts to an eternal protraction of that calamity, and a universal 
diffusion of it through the whole mass of society, and that, too, in 
its most ferocious form.” 


THEODORE TILTON. 

In liis speech before the ]S e\y York AnthSlaverj Society, in 
the City Assembly Rooms, May 11, 1859, Mr. Tilton says ; 

“ If there wore no slavery on the face of the earth—mean no per¬ 
sonal bodily servitude such as exists in the Southern States—there 
would still be need of anti-slavery societies. Not perhaps called by 
that name. But there would still be a need of declaiung the great 
truth of man’s freedom; of man’s immortality through his freedom, 
and of man’s freedom through his immortality. This is a thing of 
continual need; this is the province of anti-slavery societies to de¬ 
clare ; this is the thing I declare to-night. I can point you to a 
hundred men in every street wuose minds, hardly once in their life¬ 
time, ever rise to the dignity of a noble thought I There are honest 
men, industrious men, useful men, good men, -who think never of 
principles, but only of things—whose judgments are of goods and 
prices, ships and freights, houses and comforts, friendships and plea¬ 
sures—who have no interest whatever in great moral and eternal 
truths. There are men who live like mice among the ground-leaves 
of forests—who never come out of their little retreats—whose lives 
are bounded with a narrow horizon—who not only never give birth 
to a great idea themselves, hut are not fit even to be nurses to keep 
alive, in their breasts, a great idea horn of some one else. On the 
other hand, there are men, large-minded and generous, who soar like 
eagles through the air, whose lives seem lifted into a higher and 
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nobler sphere, to whom a great truth is of more value than a freighted 
ship—because it has more precious freight; to whom the progress of 
a great idea through the world is a cause for which they would will¬ 
ingly live, and for which they would willingly die 1 Now, do you 
suppose that to these different orders of men, at these different points 
of development, the thought of freedom comes with the same mean¬ 
ing, and the same unspeakable value ? I tell you that there are men 
who sit in the solitude of the study, busy at work with pen and ink, 
to whom this thouglLt comes like the thinli of old wine in the pulse, 
while there are others to whom it comes only as sunshine to blind 
men, who enjoy a measure of its comfort, but never know with what 
glory God sent it to fill the world! . . . . Freedom is proved 

to he man’s right, because it is man’s necessity. It is the first essen¬ 
tial condition of true manhood. I mean not merely freedom of the 
body, but of the mind; yet I mean also freedom of the body for the 
sake of the mind; for the body is made honorable by the nature 
which it enshrines.” 


O. B. FEOTHINCtHAM. 

In his speech before the American Anti-Slavery Society, in 
New York, May 8, 1856, Rev. Mr. Frothingham inquired: 

“When shall we learn to speak plainly and sincerely against 
slavery, and to follow np our speech by our deeds? When shall we 
learn to throw onr whole action unreservedly on the side of God ? 
When win we believe that ho who seeks first the kingdom of heaven 
shall have everything else added to him ? They threaten us with war 
if we take this position. Useless threat! The war is already de¬ 
clared ! The war has already begun! The war has been raging for 
half a century ! Slavery Itself is a condition of war. It had its 
origin in war, its first victims being captives of the spear. It lives 
by war—its agents being perpetually engaged in fomenting fends 
between the native princes of Africa to gain materials for their traffic. 
It protects itself by war—it hides behind walls and gates—it rings 
alarm bells; its barracks are guarded by armed patrols—it never 
walks abro.ad without bowie-knife and pistol—it appears in Boston, 
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and the streets bristle with files of soldiery —the hall of justice is 
stunned by the din of arms—outcast ruflians and murderers stalk 
about insulting the citizens. It extends itself by war, riding into 
Kansas with rifle and halter, to conquer a territory it has stolen; sub¬ 
stituting martial for civil law, and proclaiming the warrior’s axiom 
that might is right. The very virtues incident to a state of slavery, 
the virtues of the dominant class, are warlike vii-tues such as belong 
to the soldier alone. The dashing recklessness, the hot-blooded 
chivalry, the lavish generosity, the fiery sense of honor, the careless 
gaiety, the frank, easy good-nature, the impetuous passion,- whether 
of love or hate, the swaggering grace, the luxury, all mark the soldier. 
Such qualities are peculiar to feudal, which is military society. 
Slavery is ever breathing menaces of war. On the least provocation 
it offers battle. For fifty yeai’s it Lua kept the country on the brink 
of civil broils. Only the greatest moderation on our part has saved 
us from bloodshed. It has submitted Boston to martial rule; it is 
waging war in Kansas. The North stands on the defensive with a 
pistol pointed at her breast. What is to be done ? We must fight— 
in behalf of peace and order wc must fight.” 

PAKKE GODWIN. 

In his volume entitled “ Political Essays,” Mr, Godwin, 
who always treats his subjects with remarkable elucidation 
and thoroughness, says: 

“ When the Constitution of the United States was formed, slavery 
existed in nearly all the States; but it existed as an acknowledged 
evil, which, it was hoped, the progress of events would, in the course 
of a few years, extinguish. With the exception of South Carolina 
there was not a State in which some decided efforts had not been 
made toward its alloviation and ultimate removal. It was this feel¬ 
ing, that it was an evil, and that it would soon he abated, which ex¬ 
cluded all mention of slavery by name fre m the Constitution, and 
which led to the adoption of sneh phraseology, in the parts referring 
to the subject, that they do not necessarily imply its existence. The 
Constitution was made for all time, while the makers of it supposed 
14* 
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slavery to be but a transient fact, and the tenns of it consequently 
were adap d to the larger purpose, and not to the temporary exis¬ 
tence. A jurist from the interior of China, who knew nothing of the 
actual condition of our country, or Justinian, could he arise from the 
dead, wonld never learn, from the mere reading of that instrument, 
of the existence of slavery. Ho would read of ‘ persons held to ser¬ 
vice,’ and of certain ‘ other persons,’ who were to ho counted only 
as three-fifths in the distribution of representative population; but 
ho would never imagine them, unless expressly told, a species of 
property. The general sentiment was averse to slavery, and the men 
of the Kevolution were unwilling to recognize it, except in an indi¬ 
rect and roundabout way, and then only, as they expected, for a 
limited period.” 


CHARLES W. ELLIOTT. 

. lu the second volume of liis excellent History of New 
England, Mr. EUiott says: 

“ A State is good or had exactly in the degree in which it secures 
to each and all liberty to act out their individual natures according 
to the true principles of humanity and justice. Perfect society is 
complete individuality, acting in harmony with true law. The love 
of society is one of the strongest instincts of man’s nature; it is a 
necessity. A hermit, therefore, is a monster, and anarchy impossi¬ 
ble. It is also true that change and re-formation are a law of nature, 
opposed by stupidity, timidity, and selfish inaction. It is clear, too, 
that governments have, heretofore, been organized and upheld by the 
few for their own benefit, and the world has had only aristocracies 
and class legislation. The Republics of Greece and Rome were not 
republics, for they rested on a writhing people held in slavery. No 
such governments can or ought to continue long in peace, for revolt 

is the only remedy for the oppressed.New England has 

done ranch to colonize and civilize the wide "Western prairies, and 
wherever her men and women go, order, decency, industry, and edu¬ 
cation prevail over barbarism end violence. Bnt she has more work 
to do; we may hope that she will shake off that old man of the sea 
who hangs upon her—may more folly learn that principle is above 
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profit, and a sound heart \a better than a silver dollar—that she will 
lay her hiuid to the building up of galleries, and museums, and libra¬ 
ries, as well as of mills and vrorkshops; and that she will not fear to 
meet and drive back the black brood of slavery to its own place, and 
assert, and maintain, and extend the rule of Eight over Might; so 
that in the future. Democracy—the rights of all—may everywhere 
prevail over Aristocracy, which secures the privileges of the few, but 
perpetuates the wrongs of the many.” 

WILLIAM HENRY BURLEIGH. 

In a volume of bis fugitive poems, the reading of which 
has afforded us a Mgh degree of pleasure, Mr. Burleigh says; 

“Now, tyrants! look well to your pathl 
A cloud shall come over your fame, 

And the terrible storm of a free people’s wr.ath, 
Overwhelm you with anguish and shame! 
d'o years and to ages unborn, 

Throughout every kindi’ed and clime. 

Ye shall be as a by-word, a hissing and scorn, 

To the pure and the good of all time I 
'I’he curse of the slave arid the taunt of the free 
Henceforth and forever your portion shall be! 

♦ ■ jjc --ii * * 


‘ Thank God! that a limit is set 

To the reach of the tyrant’s control 1 
That the down-trodden serf may not wholly forget 
The right and the might of his soul! 

That though years of oppression may dim 
The fire on the heart’s altar laid, 

Yet lit by the breath of Jehovah, like Him 
It lives, and shall live, undecayed! 

■Will the fires of the mountaingrovr feeble and die? 
Beware !~for the tread of the Earthquake is nigh.” 
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On the subject of “Slavery and the North,” Mr. Burleigh 
says: 

“Tho question of slavery is undeniably, for this country at least, 
the great question of tho age. On the right decision of it depend 
interests too vast to be fitly set forth in words. Here are tlu'ee mil¬ 
lions of slaves in a land calling itself free; three millions of human* 
beings robbed of every right,.and, by statute and custom, among a 
people self-styled Christian, held as brutes. Knowledge is forbidden, 
and religious worship, if allowed, is clogged with fetters; the sanctity 
of marriage is denied; and home and family and all the sacred names 
of kindred, which form the dialect of domestic love, are made un-' 
meaning words. The soul is crashed, that tho body may be safely 
coined into dollars. And not occasionally, by here and there a hard¬ 
ened villain, reckless alike of justice, law, and public sentiment; fear¬ 
ing not God nor regarding man; but on system, and by the combined 
strength of the whole nation. Most men at the North, and many 
even at the South, admit that this is wrong, all wrong—in morals, in 
policy every way wrong—that it is a gross injustice to the slave, a 
serious evil to the master, a great calamity to tho country; that it 
belies the nation’s high professions, brings deep disgrace upon its 
character, and exposes it to unknown perils and disasters in the time 
to come.’^ 


J. MILLEE MCKIAI. 

In his speech in the City Assembly Rooms, New York, 
May 11, 1859, Mr. McKim said; 

“ What the anti-slave trade agitation did incidentally for England, 
the anti-slaveholding agitation is doing collaterally for this country! 
It is rectifying public sentiment on all great questions of prerogative 
and duty, it is improving our politics, meliorating our religion, and 
raising the standard of public and social morMs. The evidence of 
this is 90 palpable, that no one with eyes can fail to see it. . . . 
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In religion, the change, though less easily measured, is none the less 
striking. Ecclesiastically, as well as politically, anti-slavery has been 
a benefactor. It has stripped hypocrisy of its disguise, and divested 
priestcraft of much of its power for evil. Let me not be misunder¬ 
stood ; I use this language in no sectarian sense. In what I say I 
allude to mere professional clergymen; men who live by religion as 
demagogues do by politics; Protestant as well as Catholic Tetzels, 
who peddle Christianity as a trade, and subsist on its profits, . . . 
The literature of the country has been revolutionized by our move¬ 
ment. Anti-slavery publications used to be burned in Charleston, 
and drowned in Philadelphia. Paulding and Park Benjamin, and 
the like, held sway in the republic of letters. Carey and Hart ex¬ 
purgated Longfellow’s poems to increase their profits, and Hildreth 
and Whittier were only read by such as found their way into the 
anti-slavery office. How changed is everything now. The entire 
literature of the country—everything that is worthy of the name—is 
against slavery.. Pro-slavery booksellers grow rich on anti-slavery 
novels, and pandering theatrical managers put money in their purses 
from abolition dramas. - Ail the best daily and weekly journals, and 
monthly and quarterly magazines, are anti-slavery,” 

WIIXIAM HEItSY FUENESS. 

In ius “ Derby Lecture,” the Rev. Dr. Furness, of Phila¬ 
delphia, says: 

“ If we possessed the good that God hath showed us, were wo 
obedient to his requisitions, were we to do justly, the fetters of the 
slave would disappear as if consumed by fire before the majestic and 
all-coromanding sense of justice expressed in the action of the free 
Northern heart. Does any one ask at this late day, when the giant 
wrong which our country legalizes and fights for, threatens to sMp 
us of the dearest attributes of freedom and humanity—does any one 
ask, what have we to do with the injustice that exists not here but 
in another part of the land? I answer freely, distinctly, emphati¬ 
cally, nothing. In simple justice we have no right to have anything 
to do with it. We have no right to stand guard over it as we do, 
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with oar unjust prejudices, more fatal than muskets or artillery. We 
have no right to surrender to it the sacred principio''of freedom of 
speech, as we have done. We have no right to alFord it the broad 
protection of our silence, as we do. We have no right to allow it to 
flourish in the capital of the nation, as we do. Wo have no right to 
aid in extending and perpetuating and fighting for it, as, may God 
have mercy on us! we have done, and ai'e doing. As we are doiiig 
all these unjust things, we are guilty of interfering most imperti¬ 
nently with things with which we have no right to interfere. We 
must turn over a new leaf, and learn, hard as the lesson may be, to 
mind every one his own business. And what is our business ? Why, 
to do justly. It is what God specially requires of us, to cease from 
, doing evil; to maintain freedom of speech, that precious thing with¬ 
out which our civil security is hut stubble, which the outbursting 
fires of violent passions may at any moment consume; to guard the 
public liberties in the person of the meanest of the land; to destroy 
injustice of all kinds, and let the voice of humanity, the swelling 
key-note of the world, be heard, pleading for the right.” 

A. D. MAYO. 

In his new miscellaneous work, “ Symbols of the Capital,” 
a volume fall of vigorous essays and fascinating delineations 
of life in the Empire State, the Rev. Mr. Mayo says: 

“ The question of free labor is not to be argued so much from its 
economical results, though here the argument is triumphant, as from 
its spiritual aspects. Every true son of Adam will maintain that the 
happiest word that ever greeted his ears was hie command to leave 
the Eden of childish innocence for a wilderness of manly toil. Free 
industry is for the elevation and education of the rac.e. AH human 
experience has demonstrated that the only way to greatness of any 
kind is the straight and narrow way of labor. And when man toils, 
in the exercise of his great attribute of freedom, he is in the way to 
gain his chief distinction. Creation is the grandest attribute of 
man, the point in which he approaches nearest his maker. To 
create new combinations from the material universe; by the disci- 
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plino of free industry to discover the creative laws of Omnipotence, 
and by obedience to them to express bis best conceptions of exist¬ 
ence; to impress himself on the whole eaiTh, and even fill the invisi¬ 
ble elements with the finer energy of his victorious mind; especially 
to create in the realm of spirit; molding human nature into higher 
forms of individual and social life, and by a far-reaching insight, 
peopling the realms of imagination with new and glorious beings, 
which bear the seal of reality, and become the ideals of the gener¬ 
ations. This is God-like, and only through Free Labor can man ap¬ 
proach this throne of his power, and rise into the companionship 
of the creative love of the Father of aU.” 

THOMAS DAVIS. 

In the course of one of the hest speeches ever made on the 
Kansas question—a speech replete with irrefutable facts and 
arguments—rthe delivery of which, in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, May 9 , 1854 , at once distinguished him in Congress 
and throughout the country, Mr. Davis of Rhode Island, said: 

“The despotism of slavery is not standing on its own basis, or 
defended by its own power, force or ingenuity. It calls to its aid, 
and insists upon the obligation enforced by the doctrine that the 
Constitution of the United States requires of the General Government 
to protect, maintain, and extend slavery. It is no longer an evil to 
be tolerated or endured, but, in the estimation of its fanatical advo¬ 
cates, it is to he extended and perpetuated. 

“It is maintained by the combined power of monarchy, as repre¬ 
sented in the Executive, wielding all the patronage of government 
by directly rewarding those who are subservient to its dictates, and 
proscribing all who dare to exercise with open manliness the right 
of iimerican freemen, in condemnation of its rank injustice. 

“Next, we have the slaveowners, who are an aristocracy not 
elected by or subject to any higher power, but firmly united by ties 
of common interest, ownership, and absolute control, amounting to 
a state of perpetual warfare where the weapons are all in the hands 
of one party. These combinations of power, monarchy, and oli- 
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gwchy, miglit bs deemed ample for the maintenance of their nnholy 
ascendency; but, sir, it seems it is not enough, for we have now 
a new proclamation in its defence. It finds itself incapable, with 
the weapons it has heretofore wielded, of accomplishing its pur¬ 
poses, and it now demands that the great and vital doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people is peculiarly its own. Thus we have the 
combination of monarchy, or the powers of one man—oligarchy, or 
the favore -. .ow; and democracy, or the powers of the whole people. 
Seizing upon this last principle, it profanes its holy name, using it 
for the purpose of sustaining a system destructive of all hiunan 
rights; for just in proportion as men feel the force and grandeur of 
their own natm-e and being, will they regal’d with sacred reverence 
the rights of others, which in a republic, must be their highest 
security. Chattel slavery strikes at the root of this individual con¬ 
viction, and is, to an alarming extent, destructive of the principles 
of self-government.” 

FEEDSRICK LAW OLMSTED. 

In his “ Seaboard Slave States,” Mr. Olmsted, the emi¬ 
nently clever and competent superintendent of the great 
Central Park, in New York city—a traveller and author of 
exquisite discernment and indubitable veracity, writing from 
Norfolk, in Virginia, says: 

“ Incidents, trifling in themselves, constantly betray to a stranger 
the bad economy of using enslaved servants. The catastrophe of one 
such occ’irred since I began to write this letter. I ordered a fire to 
be made in ray room, as I was going out this morning. On my 
return, I found a grand fire—^the room door having been closed and 
locked upon it, and, by the way, I had to obtain assistance to open 
it, the lock being ‘ out of order.’ Just now, while I was writing, 
down tumbled upon the floor, and rolled away close to the valance 
of the bed, half a hodfiil of ignited coal^ which had been so piled 
up on the diminutive grate, and left without a fender or any guard, 
that this result was almost inevitable. If I had not returned at the 
timS I did, the house would have been fifed, and probably an incen- 
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diary charged -with it, wHle some Northern Insurance Company 

made good the loss to the owner.Such carelessness on 

the part of these enslaved servants you have momentaidly to notice. 
The constantly occurring delays, and tlie waste of time and labor 
that you encounter everywhere, are most annoying and provoking. 
The utter want of system and order, almost essential, as it would 
appear, where slaves are your instruments, is amazing. At a hotel, 
for instance, you go to your room and find no conveniences for 
washing; ring and ringmain, and hear the oflSce-keeper ring and 
ring again. At length 'two servants appear together at your door, 
get orders and go away. A quarter of an hour afterward, perhaps, 
one returns with a pitcher of water, but no towels; and so on. . . 
It is impossible that the habits of the whole community^hould not 
be inflnenced by, end he made to accommodate to these habits of its 
laborers. It irresistibly aftects.the whole industrial character of the 
people. You may see it in the habits and manners of the free white 
mechanics and tradespeople. All of these must have dealings or he 
in competition with slaves, and so have their standard of excellence 
made low, and become accustomed to, until they are content with, 
slight, false, unsound workmanship.” 


THEODOKE D, WELD. 

Wielding a vigorous pen in behalf of a noble cause, the 
Pestalozzi of our country, Mr. Weld, founder and present 
principal of the famous eclectic school at Eagleswood, New 
Jersey, says: 

“ There is not a man on earth who does not believe that slavery 
.18 a curse. Human beings may be inconsistent, but human nature is 
true to herself. She has uttered her testimony against slavery with 
a shriek ever since the monster was begotten; and till it perishes 
amidst the execrations of the universe, she will traverse the world 
on its track, dealing her holts upon its head, and dashing against ij 
her condemning brand. We repeat it, every man knows that slavery 
is fi curse. Whoever denies this, his lips libel his heart. Try him: 
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clank tlio chains in' Lis ears, and tell him they are for him; give 
him an hour to prepare his wife and children for a life of slavery ; 
hid him make haste and get ready their necks for the yoke, and 
their wrists for the coffle-chains, then look at his pale lips and trem¬ 
bling knees, and you have nature’s testimony against slavery.” 

Thus, in the six last chapters, inclusive, have we introduced 
a mass of anti-slavery arguments, human and divine, which 
will stand, irrefutable and coirvincing, as long as the eai-tli 
itself shall continue to revolve in its orbit. Aside from un¬ 
affected truthfulness and candor, no merit is claimed for any¬ 
thing we have said on our own accoxmt. With the best of 
motives, and in the language of nature rather than that of 
art, we have simply given utterance to the honest convic¬ 
tions of our heart—^being impelled tO it by a long harbored 
and unmistakable sense of duty w'hich grew stronger and 
deeper as the days passed away. 

It* half the time which has been spent in collecting iind 
arranging these testimonies had been occupied in the compo¬ 
sition of original matter, the weight of paper and binding, 
and the number of pages would have been much greater; but 
the value and effect of the contents would have been far less. 
From the first, our leading motive has been to convince our 
fellow-citizens of the South, non-slaveholders and slaveholders, 
that slavery, whether considered in all its bearings, or setting 
aside the moral aspect of the question, and looking at it only 
in a pecuniary point of view, is impolitic, unprofitable, and 
degrading; how well, thus far, we have succeeded in our 
undertaking, time wiU, perhaps, fully disclose. 

In ttie words of a conteihporaneous Germd’n writer, whose 
. language we readily and heartily indorse, “ It is the shame 
of our age that argument is needed against slavery.” Tak¬ 
ing things as they are, however, argument being needed, we 
have offered it; and we have offered it from such sources as 
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will, in our honest opinion, confound the devil and his incar¬ 
nate confederates. 

These testimonies, culled from the accumulated wisdom of 
nearly sixty centuries, beginning with the great and good 
men of our own time, and running back through distant ages 
to Saint Paul, Saint John, and Saint Luke; to Cicero, Plato, 
and Socrates, to Solomon, David and Moses, and even to the 
Deity himself, are the pillars of strength and beauty upon 
which the popularity of our work will, in all probability, be 
principally based. If the ablest writers of the Old Testament; 
if the eloquent prophets of old; if the renowned philosophers 
of Greece and Rome; if the heavenly-minded authors and 
compilers of the Ke\v Testament; if the illustrious poets and 
prose-writers, heroes, statesmen, and sages of aU nations, an¬ 
cient and modern; if God himself and the hosts of learned 
ministers whom he has commissioned to proclaim his word— 
if all these are wrong, then we are wrong; on the other 
hand, howevei’, if they are right, wo are right; for in effect, 
we only repeat and endeavor to enforce their precepts. 

If we are in error, we desire to be corrected; and, if it is 
not asking foo much, we respectfully request the advocates 
of slavery to favor us with an expose of what they, in their 
one-sided view of things, conceive to be the advantages of 
their favorite and peculiar “ institution,” Such an expossy if 
skillfully executed, would doubtless be regarded as the fun¬ 
niest novel of the times-—a fit production, if not too immoral 
in its tendencies, to be incorporated into the next edition of 
DTsraeli’s “ Curiosities of Literature.” 



CHAPTER IX, 


FREE FIGUEE8 AND SLAVE. 

God fix’d it certain, tliat, whatever day 

Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away. 

Pope’s HotiEB. 

The end will come; it will not wait; 

Bonds, yokes, and scourges, have their date; 

Slavery itself must pass away, » 

And be a tale of yesterday. 

Montoomeky. 

Under this heading we propose to introduce the remainder 
of the more important statistics of the Free and of the Slave 
Statesespecially those that relate to Commerce, Mantifac- 
tures. Internal Improvements, Education and Religion. Ori¬ 
ginally it was our intention to devote a separate chapter to 
each of the industrial and moral interests above-named; hut 
other considerations have so greatly encroached on our space, 
that we are compelled to modify our design. To the thought¬ 
ful and discriminating reader, however, the chief statistics 
which follow will he none the less interesting for not being 
the subjects of annotation. 

At present, aU we ask of pro-slavery men, no matter in 
what part of the world they may reside, is to look these 
figures fairly in the face. We wish them to do it, in the first 
instance, not on the platfoims of public debate, where the ex¬ 
ercise of eloquence is too often characterized by violent pas¬ 
sion and subterfuge, but in their own private apartments, 
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where no eye save that of the All-seeing One will rest upon 
them, and where, in considering tlie relations which they sus¬ 
tain to the past, the present, and the future, an opportunity 
will be afforded them of securing that most valuable of all 
possessions attainable on earth, a conscience void of offence 
toward God and man. 

Each separate table or particular compilation of statistics 
will afford food for at least an hour’s profitable reflection; 
indeed, the more these figures are studied, and the better 
they ai-e understood, the sooner will .the author’s object be 
accomplisbed—the sooner will the genius of Universal Liberty 
dispel the dark clouds of slavery. 
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a?A.BiiE; X3. 

TONNAGE, EXPORTS ANID IMPORTS OP THE FREE AND OF THE SLAVE 
STA'fES-1850. 


BrATJls. 

Tonnage. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

siAtifs. 

Ton’ge. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Califorula, 

80,660 

$15,919,188 

$11,163,658 

Alabama, 

62,821 

$28,988,662 

$778,164 

Conn.,,... 

115,786 

1,144,811 

491,067 

Arkansas, 



Illinois... 

78,485 

1,269,885 

98,583 

Delaware, 

22,939 

49,611 

529 

Indiana,.. 


Florida,.. 

20,209 

8,192,862 

286,971 

Iowa,_ 




Georgia,. 

40,478 

15,662,154 

624,645 

Maine,.... 

739,846 

8,240,839 

. 2,167,086 

Kentucky 

29,626 

ftlass.,. 

829,088 

74,370 

18,158,816 

48,134,500 

Lonisiana 

219,881 

251,000 

101,666,588 

18,349,516 

Michigan, 

8,624,6241 

1,067,889 

Maryland 

9,286,399 

9,713,921 

N. Hamp., 

84,485 

9,793 

23,227 

Miss...... 

8,194 


119,615 

21,938 

6,046 

Missouri,. 

60,759 



New York, 

1,628,661 

117,589,8251 

263,011 

6,000 

229,181,349 

N.O...... 

42,918 

436,400 

168,645 

Ohio,. 

Oregon,... 

125,067 

7,166 

267,846 

2,097 

ac.,.... 

62,567 

18,046 

17,972,580 

1,-188,535 

Penn.,_ 

284,743 

6,875,226 

14,620,831 


12,187 

8,855,909 

468,162 

•Rhode Is., 

40.471 

310,818 

1 1,819,068: 

Virginia,.. 

84,496! 

6,722,162 

1,116,193 

Vermont,.. 

Wisconsin, 

2.4|864 

1,136,565 

699,088 

[ 1,802,668, 

1 28,946 

Dlst. of C. 

1 42,686; 

1_1 


§ 

$16S,718,424j $805,807,716 


958,9571 

$187,620,686 

#82,905,281 


TAJ31L.E l<t. 

PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES IN THE FREE AND IN THE SUiVE 
STATES-1850. 


California, 

Conn,,... 

Illlnoiit,.. 

Indiana,. 

Slavs.,’... 
Sllcliigan, 
N. Hamp., 

NewYort, 

Ohio...... 

Perjj.,_ 

Rhodj Is., 
Vermont,.. 
Wisconsin, 


$12,862,522 

45,116,102 

17,236,078 

18,922,6.51 

3,551,7.88 

24,6M,185 

151,187,145 

10,076,894 

28,164,508 

89,713,586 

237,697,249 

62,647,2.59 

156,014,910 

22,098,259 


9,293,0681 


Capital j Hands 
Invcstetl. iKnipl’d. 


$1,006,197 

28,890,818 

6,885,837 

7,941,602 

1,292,875 

14,700,462 

88,851,642 


47,770 

12,065 

14,842 

1,707 


6,534,260 
18,242,114 
22,184,780 
99.904,405 
29,019,.588 
94,473,810 
12,928,176 
6,001,877 
8,883,148 


9,290 

27,092 

, 81,311 
199,819 
61,489 
146,766 
20,881 
8,445 
0,0891 


Alabama, 

Arkansas, 

Delaware, 

Florida,.. 

Georgia,.. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Miss...... 

Missouri,. 
N. 0...... 

8. C. 

Tenn.,,.. 
Tcxa.s,.... 
Virginia,.. 


$4,638,873 $8,4,50,606 
607,486 324,065 

4,649,2961 2,978,945 
668,8381 547,060 

7,086,525 6,460,488 

24,688,483' 12,3.50,7;14 
7,820,948 6,818,074 

82,477,7021 14,763,148 
2,972,083 1,888,420 

23,749,2651 9,079,696 
9,111,2461 7,253,225 
7,063,513 ' 6,0.56,865 
9,728,458; 6,975,279 
1,165,588 689,290 

29,705,887 18,109,993 


908 

8,883 

991 


6,487 

80,m 

8,173 

10,850 

12,441 

7,009 

12,083 

1,006 

29,109 


$165,413,027 $95,029,879 
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TAJBLJBI lf5. 

MILBl Off CANALS AND KAILKOADS IN THE ffEEE AND IN THE SLAVE 
STATES—1853-1S59. 




Railroads, 

Tm' 

Cost of 
“lto9. 

3TSTE3. 

. Canals, 

1858.’ 

Railroads, 

miles, 

185t'. 

Cost of 
Railroads, 
1869. 

California, 


22 

$2,447,100 

Alabama,. 

52 

798 

$20,975,689 

Conn.,_ 


665 

25,198,199 

Arkansas, 



1.130,110 

Hiinols,... 

io2 

2,752 

107,720,937 

81,656,871 

Delaware, 

14 

117 

2,845,826 

Indiana,.. 

648 

1,827 

Florida,... 


289 

6,868,699 

Iowa,. 


895 

18,847,475 

Georgia,.. 

M 

1,241 

25,687,220 

Maine, ... 

60 

544 

20,481,701 

Kentucky, 

458 

18,862,062 

Mass.,- 

79 

1,428 

65,819,921 

Louisiana, 

25 

419 

10,078,270 

Mtcidgan, 

1 

1,182 

44,072,226 

Maryland, 

191 


41,626,424 

N. Hainp., 

2 

565 

17,786,111 

Miss., .... 


866 

9,024,444 

N. Jersey, 

149 

556 

26,403,455 

Missouri,.. 


723 

81,771,116 

New York, 

1,040 

2,766 

1 187,077,621 

N. 0., .... 

”i4 

770 

18,698,469 

Ohio. 

790 

8,008 

127,949,123 i 

8. 0.,. 

63 

807 

19,088,843 

Penn.,_ 

1,849 

8,081 

149,509,201 1 

Tennessee, 


1,062 

27,348,141 

Rhode Is., 

6 

68 

2,747,508 ' 



284 

7,678,948 

Vermont,.. 

Wisconsin, 

1 

1 2 

637 

826 

i 21,785,752 

1 44,570,044 , 

Virginia,... 

‘189 

1,625 

48,069,860 


j 4,120 

19,057 

1 $879,078,866 ; 


1,058 

j 9,729 

$839,463,066 


TABLE! 16. 

BANK CAPITAL IN THE FREE AND IN THE SLAVE STATES-1859. 


FREE 


CapitRl. 


CUifomla.... 
Conuecticut,. 
Illinois, 

Indiana,. 

Iowa,. 


MassacLiu Its, ... 

Michigan,. 

Minnesota, . 

New Hampshire,.. 

New Jersey. 

New YorE,. 

Ohio,. 

Pennsylvania, .... 

Rhode Island,. 

Vermont,. 

WisconsL;,. 


121,951,610 

6,118,000 

4,895,000 


7,848,000 

ei,619,200 

1,200,000 

180,000 

4,941,000 

7,996,410 

111,884,992 

6,894,846 

26,862,882 

20,814,169 

4,011,500 

7,755,000 


Alabama,. 

Arkansas,. 

Delaware,. 

District c f Columbia,... 

Florida,... 

Georgia,... 

Kentucky,. 

Louisiana,. 

Maryland,. 

Mississippi,.. 

Missouri,. 

North Carolina,. 

South Carolina,. 

Tennessee,. 

Texas,. 

Virginia,. 


$4,000,000 


1,750,000 

1,282,800 

280,000 

9,802,400 

14,878,000 

24,496,866 

12,624,122 

800,000 

11,910,406 

6,891,000 

18,688,461 

9,437,600 


'17,025,800 


$296,699,619 


$124,681,845 
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ir. 

POST OFHCE OPERATIONS IN THE FREE AND IN THE SIAVE STATE&-1859. 


s= 

Total 

Receipts. 

Total 

Expenses.. 

Doflciency. 

California 

Illinois,.. 
Indiana,.. 

Michigan, 
N. Hamp., 
N. Jersey, 
N. York,.. 
Ohio, .... 
Penn.,... 
Rhode Is., 
Vermont, 
AVisconsin 

$283,468 

189,807 

446,636 

208,970 

189,447 

154,528 

607,249 

168,654 

103,319 

129,663 

1,553,680 

619,999 

661,823 

66,666 

103,218 

180,238 

$848,661 

202,893 

681,625 

879,066 

283,664 

20^885 

44i|627 

269,448 

110,903 

156,818 

1,107,887 

806,414 

671,533 

47,175 

187,742 

251,648 

$666,19-8 

13,086 

235,089 

170,086 

144,217 

54,863 

100,894 

7,584 

27,150 

286,415 

9,709 

84,624 

71,410 

$6,156,665 

$6,728,478 

$1,819,719 


Alabama, 
Arkansas, 
Delaware, 
Florida,.. 
Georgia,.. 
Kentucky, 
Lonisiana, 
aiaryiand. 
Miss.,... 
Missouri,.. 
N.C...... 

S.O.,. 1 

Tenn.,.. .1 
Texas,... .i 
Virginia, 


$129,108 

42,682 

28,129 

25,982 

168,605 

151,717 

196,202 

180,253 

101,649 

227.877 

88,491 

107,686 

182,502 

100,597 

256,076 


$363,629 

820,812 

84,888 

171,185 

858,180 

865,675 

777,517 

299,767 

370,004 

727,091 

270,762 

819,068 

884,820 


$134,526 

277,780 

6,655 

146,203 

189,516 

218,958 

581,815 

119,509 

268,405 

499,214 

182,271 

211,532 

202,818 

622.788 

255,725 


18 . 

MIUTIA FORCE OF THE FREE AND OP THE SLAVE STATES-1859. 


FREE STATES. 


Militia Force. 


SUlTE STATES. 


I 


Militia Force. 


California,. 

Connecticut,. 

Illinois. 

Indiana,. 

Iowa,. 

Maine,. 

Massachusette,... 

Michigan,_'... 

Minnesota,. 

New Hampshire,. 

New Jersey,. 

New York,_ 

Ohio,. 

Pennsylvania,... 
Rhode Island,... 

Vermont,. 

Wisconsin,. 


207,730 

61,605 

257,420 

63,918 


16,711 

28,916 

61,821 


Alabama,. 
Arkansas,.. 
Delaware,. 
Florida,... 
Georgia,.. 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 


Missouri,. 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Tennessee,.... 


Texas, . 
Virginia, 


76,662 

47,750 

9,229 

12,122 


911824 


118,047 

79,448 

86,072 
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TJABLE 19. 

PDIJUC SCHOOLS IN THE FREE AND IN THE SLAVE STATES—1860. 


t’UF.F. STATES. 

Number. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

California,.. 
Connecticut, 
Illinois,.... 
Indiana,... 

Iowa. 

Maine,. 

Mass.,. 

Slichigan,... 
New Hamp., 
New Jersey, 
New York,.. 
Ohio,. 

2 

1,656 

4,052 

4,822 

T40 

4,042 

8,679 

2,714 

2,881 

1,478 

11,580 

11,061 

9,061 

416 

2,781 

1,423 

1,787 
4,248 
4,860 
828 
6,540 
4,443 
8,231 
3,013. 
1,574 
18,965 
12,886 
10,024 
618 
4,173 
1,629 

49 

71,269 

125,725 

161,600 

•29,656 

192,816 

176,476 

110,455 

75,643 

77,980 

675,221 

484,153 

418,706 

2-0,180 

93,467 

68,817 

Penh.,. 

Rhode Is.,.. 
Vermont,... 
IVisconsiu,.. 

62,483 

72,621 

2,769,901 


STATES. 

Number. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Alabama,.. 

1,152 

1,195 

28,380 

Arkansas,. ! 

853 

855 

8.493 

Delaware,. 

194 

214 

8,970 

Florida_ 

69 

78 

1,873 

Georgia,... 

1,251 

1,265 

82,705 

Kentucky,. 

2,^ 

2,806 

71.423 

Louisiana,. 

, 664 

822 

25,046 

Maryland,. 

Mississippi, 

782 

986 

826 

33,111 

18,746 

Missouri,..' 

1,670 

1,620 

61,754 

N. Carolina 

2,857 

2,780 

104,095 

S. Carolina 

724 

789 

17,883 

Tennessee, 

2,680 

2,819 

104,117 

Texas,.... 

349 

860 

7,946 

Virginia,... 

2,930 

2,997 

67,853 


18,607 

19,807 

631,861 


TAVBliE SO. 

LIBRARIES OTHER THAN PRIVATE IN THE FREE AND IN THE SLAVE 
STATES—1850. 


FREE STATES. | 

j Number, 

1 Volumes. 

California,. I 

Connecticut. 

164 

152 

151 

236 

1,462 

417 

129 

128 

11,013 

852 

893 

96 

96 

72 

165,818 

62,486 

63,403 

5,790 

121,969 

684,015 

107,943 

85,759 

80,885 

1^760,820 ; 

186,826 
863,400 
104,842 
64,641 
21,020 


Maine,. 

Massachusetts,. 

Michigan,. I 

New Hampshire,... 

New Jersey,. 

New York,. 

Ohio, .. 

Pennsylvania,. 

Rhode Island,. 

Vermont,. 

Wisconsin,. 

14,911 

8,888,284 


SLAVE STATES. 

Number, j 

Volumes. 

Alabama,. 

66 ' 

20,623 

Arkansas. 


420 

Delaware,. 

17 

17,950 

Florida,. 

7 

2,660 

Georgia. 

88 

81,788 

Kentucky,. 

80 

79,468 

Louisipua,. 

10 

26,800 

Maryland,. 

124 

126,042 

Misoissippi,.. 

117 

21,787 

Missouri. 

97 

75,066 

North Carolina,,. 

33 

29,592 

douth Carolina,.. 

26 

107,473 

Tennessee,. 

84 

1 22,896 

Texas,. i 

12 

1 4,280 

Virginia,. 

64 

1 88,462 


695 

j ' 649,677 


15 
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TAJBXjIG S!l. 

NEWSj?APER3 and rEMODICAlS PUBLISHED IN THE FREE AND IN THE 
SLAVE STATES—1850. 


FBEE STATES. 


SLAVE STATES. 


Number. 


California,. 

Oonnecdcut,. 

lUlnols,. 

Indiana,. 

Iowa,. 

Maine,. 

Mass., . 

Micbigan,. 

New Hampshire,.. 

New Jersey,.. 

New York. 

Ohio,. 

Pennsylvania,... 
Rhode Island,.... 

Vermont,. 

■Wisconsin. 


761,200 

4,267,982 

5,102,276 

4,816,828 

1,612,800 

4,203,064 

64,820,664 

8,247,786 

8,067,652 

4,098,678 

115,885,473 

80,473,407 


2,756,950 

2,667,662 

2,665,487 


Alabama,. 

Arkansas,. 

Delaware. 

Florida,. 

Georgia,. 

Kentucky,. 

Louisiana,. 

Maryland,. 

Mississippi,. 

Missouri,. 

N. Carolina, .... 

S. Carolina,. 

Tennessee,. 

Texas,. 

Virginia,. 


■2,682,741 

377,000 

421,200 

819,800 

4,070,868 

6,682,838 

12,416,224 

19,612,724 

1,762,604 

6,195,660 

2,020,664 

7,146,980 


S2. 

. HiLITERATB IVHITE ADULT'S IN THE FREE AND IN THE SLAVE STATES—1860. 


FREE STATES. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

Totnl. 

SLAVE STATES. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

To.al. 

California,. 

Connecticut.... 

minola, ....... 

IndlAnA,. 

Mai^. 

Massachusetts,. 

Michigan,. 

N. Hampshire,. 
New Jersey,... 

New York,. 

Ohio,....!. 

Pennsylvania,.. 
Rhode Island,.. 

Vermont,. 

Wisconsin, .... 

2,201 

826 

84,107 

67,275 

7,043 

1,999 

1,053 

4,903 

893 

8,370 

28,241 

61,968 

41,944 

981 

665 

1,459 

2,917 

4,013 

6,947 

8,265 

1,077 

4,148 

26,484 

8,009 

2,064 

6,878 

68,052 

9,062 

24,989 

5|624 

4,902 

6,118 

4,789 

40,054 

70,640 

8,120 

6,147 

27,689 

7,912 

2,957 

14,248 

91,298 

61,080 

66,928 

8,840 

6,189 

6,861 

Alabama,... 
Arkadsas,,. 
Delaware,... 
Florida, 
Georgia, ... 
Kentucly,.. 
Louisiana, , 
Maryland,.. 
Mississippi,.. 
Missouri.... 
N. Carolina, 
8. Carolina,. 
Tennessee, . 
Texas,. 


83,618 

16,792 

4,182 

8,664 

40,794 

64,840 

14,950 

17,864 

18,824 

84,420 

73,226 

16,680 

77,017 

8,087 

75,868 

189 

27 

404 

295 

406 

2,347 

6,271 

8,461 

81 

1,861 

840 

104 

605 

2,488 

1,187 

88,757 

16,819 

4,636 

8,859 

41,200 

66,637 

21,221 

20,816 

13,405 

86,231 

78,666 

16,684 

77,522 

10,625 

77,005 

Vir^nia,_ 


248,725 

178,790 j 422,616 


493,026 

19,856 

612,882 
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T>ABX.3i: S3. 

NATIONAL POLITICAL POWER OP THE PRES AND OP THE SLAVE 
STATES—1859. 


B SIAIEH. Senators. Ili 


i 


iReprcscm'a 
“■ 53 in low- 
H.ofC. 


California,... 
Connecticut, 

Illinois,. 

Indiana,.... 

Michigan,.... 
Minnesota,.. 
N. Hampshire | 
New Jersey,. ' 
New York,... 

Ohio,. 

Oregon, .... 
Pennsylvania, 
Rliode Island, 
Vermont,... 
Wisconsin.... 


Arkansas,... 
Delaware,.. 
Florida,.... 
Georgia,... 
Kentucky,.. 
Louisiana,.. 
Maryland... 
Mississippi,. 
Misso.ni,... 
N. Carolina, 
1. Carolina, 


Tex^,. 

Virginia,... 


80 I 


TvABLE 24. 

POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT BY THE FREE AND BY THE SLAVE 
STATES—1856. 



I!fp. 

Krcmont. 

Amer. 

Fillmore. 

Dem. 

Biiclmimn. 

Total. 


Eep. 

Frem’t 

Fillmore. 

Bucha’n. 

Total. 

Cal.,.. 

20,839 

85,118 

61,925 

. 107,877 

Ala.,.. 


28,652 

46,789 

76,291 


42,715 

2,615 

84,995 

80,825 

Ark.,.. 


10,787 

21,910 

82,697 

Ill.,...’ 

96,189 

87,444 

105,848 

238,981 

Del.,... 

80S 

6,176 

8,004 

14,487 

Ind.,.. 

94,375 

22,886 

118,670 

236,431 

Flor.,.. 


4,883 

6,858 

11,191 


43,954 

9,180 

86,170 

89,804 

Geo.,.. 


42,228 

50,678 

98,806 


67,879 

8,825 

39,080 

109,734 

Ky.,.. 

814 

67,416 

74,642 

142,872 


108,190 

19,626 

89,240 

167,051 

La.,... 


20,709 

22,164 

42,873 

Mich., 

71,762 

1,660 

62,136 

126,658 

Md.,... 

231 

47,460 

89,116 

86,856 

N. H., 

88,845 


82;789 

71,656 

Sliss.,.. 


24,195 

85,446 

69,641 

N. J.,.. 

28,838 

24,115 

46,943 

99,896 

Mo.,.. 


48,624 

68,164 

106,688 

N. Y.,. 

276,907 

124,604 

195,878 

697,889 

N. C.,. 


86,886 

48,246 

85,182 

Ohio,. 1 

187,497 

28,126 

170,874 

836,497 

S. C.,* 





Penn.,] 

147,510 

82,175 

280,710 

460,895 

Tenn., 


66,178 

78,688 

189,816 

R.L,.. 

11,467 

1,675 

6,580 

19,722 

Texas, 


16,244 

28,767 

44.001 

Vt...... 

89.661 

546 

10,669 

60,675 

Va.,... 


60,278 

89,826 

160,895 

WiB.,.. 

66,090 

579! 

62,843 

119,612 




1 


_ 

1,840,618 

1 898,5901 

1 

i 

1 


1,1941 479,465 

1 609,687 

1,090,246 


No popular vote. 
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S5. 

VALUB OP CHURCHES IN THE FREE AND IN THE SLATE STATES—1850. 


FREE STATES. 

Vnhio. 

SLAVE STATES. 

Vclue. 

California,. 

Connecticut,. 

Illinois,. 

Indiana,. 

Iowa,.. 

Maine,. 

Massachusetts,. 

Michigan,. 

New Hampshire,. 

New Jersey,. 

New York,. 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania,. 

Rhode Island,. 

Vermont,. 

Wisconsin,. 

$283,400 

8,599,380 

1,582,805 

1,508,906 

235,412 

1,794,209 

10,604,883 

793,180 

1,433,266 

8,712,803 

21,539,631 

6,860,059 

11,853,291 

1,293,600 

1,251,655 

612,552 

Al.abama,... 

Arkansas,... 

Delaware. 

Florida,.-. 

Georgia,.. 

Kentucky,. 

Louisiana,. 

Maryland.. 

Mississippi,.-. 

Missouri,. 

North Carolina,. 

South Carolina,. 

Tennessee,. 

Texas,. 

Virginia,. 

$1,244,741 

149,686 

840,345 

192,600 

1,827,112 

2,295,353 

1,940,495 

8,974,116 

832.622 

1,730,185 

907,785 

2,181,476 

1,246,951 

408,944 

2,902,220 

$67,773,477 

$21,674,681 


T.AJBIjE: 36. 

PATENTS ISSUED ON NEW INVENTIONS IN THE FREE AND IN THE SLAVE 
STATE&-1S50. 


California,. 

Connecticut,.... 

ininola,. 

Indiana,. 

Iowa,. 

Maine,. 

Massachusetts,. 

‘“lohigan,. 

-■ onesota,. 

New Hampshire, 
New Jersey,.... 

New York,.. 

Ohio,. 

Oregon, . 

Pennsyirania, .. 
Rhode Island,.. 

Vermont,. 

17180008111 ,. 


i 


SLATE STATES. 


Piilcnls. 


Alabama,. 

Arkansas.. 

District oi Columbia, 

Delaware,. 

Florida,. . 

Georgia,. 

Kentucky,. 

Louisiana,. 

ai.aryland,. 

Mississippi,.. 

Missouii,. 

North Carolina,. 

South Carolina,. 

Tennei<see,. 

Texas,. 

Virginia, . 
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BIBLE CAUSE AND TRACT CAUSE IN THE FREE AND IN THE SLAA^B 
.TA.TES—185S-1S69. 


rnEE STATES. 

Oonfributlons 
for the Bible 
Cause. 


SLAVE STATES, 

Contributions 
for tile Bible 
Cuiise. 

Contributions 
for^be Tract 

California,. 

$6,761 

$1,022 

Alabama,.... 

$12,172 

$1,077 

Connecticut,... 

82,736 

18,123 

Arkansas,. 

6,426 

66 

Illinois,. 

51,831 

1,100- 

Delaware,.... 

1,147 

107 

Indiana,. 

13,2SS 

500 

District of C.,. 

2,827 

893 

Iowa,. 

6,266 

850 

Florida. 

8,786 

20 

Mdne,. 

7,148 

1,049 

Cieorgia,. 

10,788 

2,899 

Massachusetts,. 

63,047 

89,073 

Kentucky,... 

12,197 

1,129 

Michigan,. 

12,752 

650 

Louisiana,... 

23,046 

2,658 

Minnesota,. 

1,006 

117 

Maryland,... 

17,647 

14,487 

New Hampshire, 

6,242 

1,735 

Mississippi,... 

6,801 

923 

New Jersey,.... 

29,095 

4,222 

Missouri,. 

12,631 


New York,. 

269,447 

63,106 

N. Carolina,.. 

7,814 

2,274 

Oiiio,. 

152,602 

8,182 

S. Carolina,.. 

12,466 

2,786 

Oregon,. 

1,840 

435 

Tennessee,... 

14,337 

2,047 

Pennsylvania,.. 

48,269 

8,611 

Texas,. 

6,742 

160 

Rhode Island,.. 

6,042 

2,156 

Virginia,. 

18,713 

4,649 

Vermont,. 

AVisconsin,. 

7,701 

5,648 

1,895 

113 


$715,620 

$129,-’!^ 


$163,890 

$89,108 


ss. 

MISSIONARY CAUSE IN THE FREE AND IN THE SLAVE STATES-1869. 


FREE STATES. 

Contributions 
for Missions 
in general. 

Contributions 
for Home 
Missions. 

SLATE STATES. 

Contributions 
for Missions 
in general. 

ContribntioES 
for Home 
Missions. 

California,. 

Connecticut,... 

Illinois,. 

Indiana,. 

Iowa,. 

Maine,. 

Massachusetts,.. 

Michigan,. 

Minnesota,. 

New Hampshire, 

N. Jersey,. 

New York,. 

Ohio,. 

Oregon,. 

Pennsylvania,.. 
Rhode Island,.. 

Vermont,. 

AVisconsin,. 

$288 
40,755 
5,453 
2,046 
775 
7,689 
118,447 
2,888 
196 
10,210 
6,893 
76,916 
10,181 
166 
10,212 
8,1 iO 
12,061 
1,862 

$379 

29,406 

8,582 

1,785 

1,160 

11,665 

47,607 

2,016 

428 

10,296 

1,184 

68,831 

6,156 

617 

9,274 

1,964 

10,646 

1,444 

Alabama,.... 
Arkansas,.... 
Delaware,.... 
District of C.,. 

Florida,. 

Georgia,. 

Kentucky,... 
Louisiana,... 
Maryland,... 
Mississippi,... 
Missouri, .... 
N. Carolina,.. 

S. Carolina,.. 
Tennessee,.... 

Texas,. 

Virginia,. 

$130 

649 

705 

101 

2,776 

120 

785 

7 

714 

2 

95 

603 

10 

295 

$89 

20 

115 

10 

81 

5 

7 

3 


$668,123 

$197,680 


$6,924 

$270 
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TAJBTJSl 39. / 

SUNBAT-SCHOOIi CAUSE IN THE FKEE AND IN THE SLAVE STATES—1S5T. 




California,.. 
Cconecticut, 

lUlnob,. 

Indiana,. 


Maasacbusetts,... 

Michigan,. 

Minnesota,. 

New HampsUre,. 

New Jersey,. 

New Vork,. 

Ohio,. 

Pennsylvania,... 
Rhode Island,... 

Vermont,. 

Wisconsin,. 


Total 

Contiibulions. 

SLAVE STATES. 



$8,663 

1,606 

924 

88T 

579 

6,870 

648 

100 

293 

8,880 

29,402 

2,750 

10,180 

760 

117 

211 

Arkansas,. 

Delaware,. 

District of Columbia. 

Flofida,. 

Georgia,.. 

Kentucky,. 

Louisiana. 

Maryland,. 

Mississippi,. 

MLssouri,.... 

North Carolina,. 

South Carolina,. 

Tennessee,. 

Texas,. 

Virginia,. 

$61,175 


1,125 

42 

W2 


»9,20T 


TAJaiilG 30. 

RESPECTIVE AGGREGATE RELIEF CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE INDEPENDENT 
ORDER OP ODD FELLOWS, IN THE FREE AND IN THE SLAVE STATES, 
FOR A DECADE OP TEARS ENDING IN 1858. 


FREE STATES. 

Entire Relief 
Oontributions. 

SUiVE STATES. 

Entire Relief 
Coatiibutionr. 


93,0a) 

25,891 

63,852 

6,686 

68,232 

246,834 

26,862 

84,721 

115,643 

843,499 

163,423 

>663,195 

80,171 

8,669 

11,218 


19,636 

14,789 

82,844 

Illinois,.; 

Arkansa^. 

Iowa,...'. 

IMstiict of Columbia,. 

Ma&s.Tchasett . 

Georgia,. 

33,617 

60,711 

49,287 

277,439 

20,183 

45,146 

10,372 

48,802 

23,068 

2,943 

84,958 

New Hampshire,. 

New Jersey,. 

New York,. 

Ohio,. 

Louftlanai. 

Maryland,.. 

Mississippi,. 

MissouH,... 

Pennsylvania,. 

Rhode Island,. 

Vermont, . 

Wisconsin,. 

North Carolina,. 

South Carolina,. 

Tennessee. 

Texas,. 

Virginia,., .. 

$2,805,004 ! 

$718,819 
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TAJeriE SI- 

DEATHS IN THE FREE AND IN THE SLAVE STATES—1350.* 


FIIKE STATES. 

Number of 
DeulUs. 

Ratio to tbo 
^limber 

SLAVE STATES. 

Number of 
Deaths. 

Ratio to the 
i^umbor 

California,. 

Connecticut,. 

Illinois. 

Indiana,. 

Iowa. 

Maine, ...\. 

Michigan,. 

New Hampshire,... 

New Jersey,.. 

New York,. 

Ohio,.. 

Pennsylvania,.... 

Rhode Island. 

Vermont,. 

Wisconsin,. 

5,781 
11,619 
12,728 1 
2,044 
7,645 
19,414 
4,520 
4,208 
6,467 

2s!949 

28;818 

2,241 

8,132 

2,884 

64.13 

78.28 
77.65 
94.0.3 

77.29 
61.23 
88.19 
74.49 
75.70 
69.85 
63.41 
81.63 
65.83 

100.13 

105.82 

Alabama,. 

Arkansas,...... 

Delaware. 

Florida,. 

Georgia,. 

Kentucky,. 

Louisiana,. 

Marviand,. 

Mississippi,. 

Missouri,. 

N. Carolina, .... 

S. Carolina,. 

Tennessee,. 

Texas,. 

Yirginia,. 

9,084 
2,987 
1,209 
983 1 
9,920 
15,200 
11,948 
9,694 
8,711 
12,211 
10,207 
7,997 
It,759 
8,040 
19,053 

84.94 

70.18 

76.71 

93.67 

91.93 

64.60 
42.85 
60.77 
69.98 
65.81 
85.13 
88.69 
85.34 
69.79 

74.61 

184,249 j 72.91 j 

133,865 

71.82 


TAJBIjE 33. 

FREE WHITE MALE PERSONS, OVER FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE, ENGAGED IN 
AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER OUT-DOOR LABOR IN THE SLAVE STATES-1850. 


)fnmbor engaged 
in^tlier out-doci 


Alabama,. 

Arkansas. 

Delaware,. 

Florida,. 

Georgia,. 

Kentucky,. 

Louisiana,. 

Maryland,. 

Mississippi, .... 

Missouri, . 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 

Tennessee,. 

Texas,. 

Virglrda,. 


6T,743 

28,436 

6,225 

6,4T2 

82,10T 

110,119 

li,o24 

24,672 

60,028 


4,184 

2,698 

11,054 


8,991 

16,795 

22,718 


74,971 

84,032 

10,409 


• For an explanation of th's table see the next five pages. 
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Too hot in the South, and too unhealthy there—white men 
“ can’t stand it ”—negroes only can endure the heat of South¬ 
ern climes! How often are our ears insulted Avith such wick¬ 
edly false assertions as these! In A\hat degree of latitude— 
pray tell us—in Avhat degree of latitude do the rays of the 
sun become too calorific for white men ? Certainly in no part 
of the United States, for in the extreme South Ave find a very 
large number of non-slaveholding whites over the age of fif¬ 
teen, who derive their entire support from manual labor in 
the open fields. The sun, that brilliant bugbear of pro¬ 
slavery politicians, shone on more than one million of free 
Avhite laborers—^mostly agriculturists—in the Slave States in 
1850 , exclusive of those engaged in commerce, trade, manu¬ 
factures, the mechanic arts, and mining. Yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing all these instances of exposure to his Avrath, Ave have had 
no intelligence svhatever of a single case of coup de soleil. Ala¬ 
bama is not too hot; sixty-seven thousand white sons of toil 
till her sdB. Mississippi is not too hot; fifty-five thousand 
free white laborers are hopeful devotees of her out-door pur¬ 
suits. Texas is not too hot; forty-seven thousand free white 
persons, males, over the age of fifteen, daily perform their 
rural vocations amidst her unsheltered air. 

It is stated on good authority that, in January, 1856, native 
ice, three inches thick, was found in Galveston Bay; we have 
seen it ten inches thick in North Carolina, Ayith the mercury 
in the thermometer at two degrees below zero. In January, 
1857, while the snow was from three to five feet deep in many 
parts of North Carolina, the thermometer indicated a degree 
of coldness seldom exceeded in any State in the Union— 
thirteen degrees beloAv zero. The truth is, instead of its 
being too hot in the South for Avhite men, it is too cold for 
negroes; and we long to see the day arrive Avhen the latter 
shall have entirely receded from their uncongenial homes 
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in Amei’ica, and given full and undivided place to the 
former. 

Too hot in the South for white men! It is not too hot for 
white women. Time and again, in difierent counties in N orth 
Carolina, have we seen the poor white wife of the poor white 
husband, following him in th^ harvest-field from morning till 
night, binding up the grain as it fell from his cradle. In the 
immediate neighborhood from which we hail, there are not 
less than thirty young women, non-slaveholding whites, be¬ 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-five—some of whom are 
so well known to us that we could call them by name—who 
labor in the fields every summer; often hiring themselves 
out duiing harvest-time, the very hottest season of the year, 
to bind wheat and oats—each of them keeping up with the 
reaper; and 5 • for the paltry consideration of twenty-five 
cents per day. 

That any respectable man—any man with a heart or a soul 
in his composition—can look upon these poor toiling white 
women without feeling indignant at that accursed system of 
slavery which has entailed on them the miseries of poverty, 
ignorance, and degradation, we shall not do ourself the vio¬ 
lence to believe. If they and their husbands, and their sons 
and daughters, and brothers and sisters, are not righted in 
some of the more important particulars in which they have 
been wronged, the fault shall lie at other doors than our own. 
In their behalf, chiefly, have we written and compiled this 
work; and until our object shall have been accomplished, or 
until life shall have been extinguished, ' shall be no abate¬ 
ment in our efibrts to aid them in regaining the natural and 
inalienable prerogatives out of which they have been so crafl- 
iiy swindled. We want to see no more ploughing, or hoeing, 
or raking, or grain-bindmg, by white women in the Southern 
States; employment in cotton-mills and other factories would 
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bo fer more profitable and congenial to them, and this they 
will have within a short period after slavery shall have been 
abolished. 

Too hot in the South for white men! What is the testimony 
of reliable Southrons themselves ? Says Cassius M. Clay, of 
Kentucky: 

“ In the extreme South, at New Orleans, tho laboring men—the 
stevedores and hackmen on the levee, where the heat is intensified 
by the proximity of the red brick buildings, are all white men, and 
they are in the full enjoyment of health. But how about cotton? I 
am informed by a friend of mine—himself a slaveholder, and there¬ 
fore good authority—that in northwestern Texas, among the German 
settlements, who, true to their national instincts, will not employ the 
labor of a slave—they produce more cotton to the acre, and of a bet¬ 
ter quality, and selling at prices from a cent to a cent and a half a 
pound higher than that produced by slave labor.” 

Says Gov. Hammond of South Carolina: 

“ The steady heat of our summers is n 't 'lo prostrating as the short, 
but frequent and sudden, bursts of Northern summers.” 

In an extract, which may be found in our second chapter, 
and to which we respectfully refer the reader, it will be seen 
that this same South Carolinian, speaking of “ not less than 
fifty thousand ” non-slaveholding whites, says—“ Most of these 
now follow agricultural pursuits.” 

Says Dr. Cartwright, of New Orleans: 

“ Here in New Orleans, the larger part of tho drudgery—work re¬ 
quiring exposure to the sun, as railroad-making, street-paving, dray¬ 
driving, ditching, and building, is performed by white people.” 

To the statistical tables which show the number of deaths 
in the Free and in the Slave States in 1850, we would direct 
special attention. Those persons, particularly the propagan- 
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dists of negro slavery, who, heretofore, have been so dread¬ 
fully exercised on account of what they have been pleased to 
term “ the insalubrity of Southei’n cl'mcs,” will there find 
something to allay their fearful apprehensions. A critical 
examination of said tables will disclose the fact that, in pro¬ 
portion to population, deaths occur more frequently in Mas¬ 
sachusetts than in any Southern State except Louisiana; 
more frequently in New York than in any of the Southern 
States, except Maryland, Missouri, Kentucky, Louisiana, and 
Texas; more frequently in New Jersey, in Pennsylvania, and 
in Ohio, than in either Georgia, Florida, or Alabama. Leav¬ 
ing Wisconsin and Louisiana out of the account, and then 
comparing the bills of mortality in the remaining Northern 
States, with those in the remaining Southern States, we find 
the diflference decidedly in favor of the latter; for, according 
to this calculation, while the ratio of deaths is as only one to 
V4.60 of the living population in the Southern States, it is as 
one to 72.39 in the Northern. 

Says Dr. J. 0. Nott, of Mobile: . 

“Heat, moisture, animal and vegetable matter, are said to be the 
elements which produce the diseases of the South, luid yet the testi¬ 
mony in proof of the health of the banks of the lower portion of tlio 
Mississippi Kiver is too strong to be doubted—not only the river 
itself, but also the numerous bayous which meander through Louisi¬ 
ana. Hero is a perfectly flat alluvi.al country, covering several 
Imndred miles, interspersed with interminable lakes, lagunes and 
jungles, and still we are informed by Dr. Cartwright, one of the 
most acute observers of the day, that this country is exempt from 
miasmatic disorders, and is extremely healthy. His assei-tion has 
been confirmed to mo by hundreds of witnesses, and wo know from 
our own observation, that the population present a robust and 
healthy appearance.” 

But the best part is yet to come. In spite of all the blatant 
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assertions of the oligarchy, that the climate of the South was 
arranged expressly for the negroes, and that the negroes were 
created expressly to inhabit it as the healthful servitors of 
other men, a carefully kept register of all the deaths that 
occurred in Charleston, South Carolina, for the space of six 
years, shows that, even in that locality which is generally 
regarded as so unhealthy, the annual mortality was much 
greate/ among the blacks, in proportion to population, than 
among \he whites. Dr. Nott himself shall state the facts. 
He says: 

“ The average mortality for the last six years in Charleston for 
all ages is 1 in 61, including aU classes. Blacks alone 1 in 44; 
whites alone, 1 in 68—a very remarkable result, certainly. This 
mOTtality is perhaps not an unfair test, as the population during the 
last six years has been undisturbed by emigration, and acclimated 
in a greater proportion than at any former period.” 

.Numerous other authorities might be cited in proof of the 
general healthiness of the climate South of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Of 127 remarkable cases of American longe¬ 
vity, published in a recent edition of Blake’s Biographical 
Dictionary, 68 deceased centenarians are credited to the 
Southern States, and 69 to the ITorthem—the list being 
headed with Betsey Trantham, of Tennessee—a white woman 
who died in 1834, at the extraordinarily advanced age of 
154 years. 
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TAJBX.JD 33. 

NATIVES 01 THE SLaVB STATES IN THE FREE STATES, AND NATIVES OF 
THE FREE STATES IN THE SLA'VB STATES—1850 * 


FREK STATES. 

XftMvesoftlie 

Si-AVE STATES. 

Niilives of the 
Free States. 

California,. 

24,055 

Alabama. 

4,94T 

Connecticut,. 

1,890 

Arkansas,. 

7.965 

Illinois,. 

144,809 

Delaware,. 

6,996 

Indiana,. 

176,581 

Florida,. 

1,718 


81,892 

Georgia,. 

4,249 


45S 

Kentiickv,. 

31,840 

Massachusetts,. 

2,980 

Louisiana,. 

. 14,667 

Michigan,. 

8,6-34 

Marj’land. 

2-5,815' 

New Hampshire,. 

215 

Mississippi. 

4,617 

New Jersey,.. 

4,110 

Mussouri,. 

65,664 

New York. 

12,625 

North Carolina,. 

2,167 

Ohio,. 

152,819 

South Carolina. 

2,427 

Pennsylvania,. 

47,180 • 

Tennessee,. 

6,671 

Rhode Island,. 

9S2 

Texas,. 

28^999 

Vermont,. 

■Wisconsin,. 

14C 

6,358 

Virginia,. 


1 609,22-5 


205,924 


TABLE 34. 

VALUE or THE SLAVES AT $400 PER HEAD—lS50.t 


states. 

Value of the Slaves at StlX) 
per head. 

Vuhieof Real amt I’ersonnl 
Knate, less ihc value of 
slaves at $-100 per head. 


$137,187,600 

18,840,000 

916,000 

1.5,724,000 

152,672,800 

84;892,400 

97,923,600 

86,147,200 

128.951.200 • 
84,968,800 

115.419.200 
153,993,600 

$81,086,732 

21,001,025 

17,989,863 

7,474,784 

182,762,914 

217,286,066 

186,076,164 

183,070,164 

105,000,000 

102,278,907 

111,881,272 

184,264,094 

111,671,104 

Arkansas,. 

Delaware,. 

Florida,.. 

Georgia,.,* 

Kentucky,. . 

Lonbiana,. 

Maryland,. 

Missisrippi,. 

Missouri,. 

North Carcima,. 

Snnt.h Carnllna,. 

Tennessee,.. 

95,788,600 

Texas. 

1 23,264,400 

1 189,011,200 

82,097,940 

202,634,638 

Virginia,. 




$1,280,145,600 

$1,655,945,137 


* Thla table, compiled Irom the 116th page of the Compendlcm of the Seventh Census, 
shows, in a most lucid and startling manner, how negroes, siavery and siavehoiders are 
driving the naUve non-slaveholding whites away from their homes, and keeping at a dis¬ 
tance other decent people. From the South the tide of emigration stlU flows in a westerly 
and northwesterly direction, and so it will continue to do until slavery is abolished, 
t It b intended that tbb table shall be considered in connection with table No. 10. 
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To Dr. G. Bailey, late editor of the “National Era,” Wash¬ 
ington City, D. C., WQ are indebted for the following useful 
and interesting statistics, to which some of our readers will 
doubtless have frequent occasion to refer: 

PKESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

3 1T97 ^ s) 1841 } Martin Van Buren, N. Y. 

g’ • John Adams, Mass. | William H. Harrison, Ohio. 

8 1609 ■ Jefferson, Virg. | James K. Polk, Tenn. 

March 4,1809 j^jnes Madison, Virg. March 4,18^ | Za,chary Taylor, Loui.s. 

March 4, ISU ^ Monroe, Virg. 1 Franklin Pierce, N. H. 

March 4, ISM jQi,n Q. Adams, Mass. Majch 4,1M7 | jjj^igs Buchanan, Penn, 

g’ jII® Andrew Jackson, Tenn. 

At the close of tUe term for which Mr. Buchanan is elected, it 
* will have been seventy-two years since the organization of the pre¬ 
sent government. 

In that period, there have been eighteen elections for President, 
the candidates chosen in twelve of them being Southern men and 
slaveholders, in six of them hTcrthern men and non-slaveholders. 

Mo Morthern man has ever been reelected, but five Southern men 
have been thus h^onored. 

Gen. Harrison, of Ohio, died one month after his inauguration, 
Gen. Taylor, of Louisiana, about four months after his inauguration. 
In the former case, John Tyler, of Virginia, became acting President, 
in the latter, MiUavd Fillmore, of Mew York. 

Of the seventy-two years, closing with Mr. Buchanan’s term, 
should ho live it out. Southern men and slaveholders have occujiied 
the Presidential chair forty -eight years and three months, or a little 
more than two-thirds of the time, 

THE SUPREME COURT. 

The judicial districts are organized so as to give five judges to the 
Slave States, and four to the Free, although the population, wealth 
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and business of the latter are far in advance of those of the former. 
The arrangement affords, however, an excuse for constituting the 
Supreme Court, with a majority of judges from the slaveholding 
States. 


ME^IBEKS. 


Chief Justice—R. B. Taney, Maryland, 
Associate Justice—J. M. Wayne, Georgia. 
“ “ John Catron, Tenn. 

“ *• P. V. Daniel, Virginia. 

“ “ John A. Campbell, Ala. 

“ “ John McLean, Ohio. 


Associate Justice—S. Nelson, New forh. 
“ “ R. C. Grier, Pa. 

“ “ Nathan Clifford, Me. 

Reporter, B. C. Howard, Maryland. 
Clerk, W. T. Carroll, D. C. 


SEOKETAEIES OF S'TATE. 

The highest office in the Cabinet is that of Secretary of State, who 
has under his charge the foreign relations of the coimtry. Since the 
year 1789, there have been twenty-three appointments to the office— 
fourteen from Slave States, nine from Free. Or, counting by years, 
the post has been filled by Southern men and slaveholders very 
nearly forty years out of sixty-nine, as follows: 


Appointed. 

Sept. 28, 17S9, Thomas Jefferson, Virginia 
Jan. 2, 1794, E. Randolph, Vir^nla. 

Dec. 10, 1795, T. Pickering, Mass. 

May 18, 1800, J. Marshall, Virginia. 
March 5, 1801, James Madison, Virginia. 
March C, 1809, R. Smith, Maryland. 

April 2, 1811, James Monroe, Virginia. 
Feb. 29, 1815, “ “ “ 

March 6, 1815, J. Q. Adams, Mass. 

March 7, 1825, Henry Clay, Kentucky. 
JIarch 6, 1829, Martin Van Buren, N. Y. 
May 24, 1831, K Livingston, Louisiana. 


Appomiea. 

May 29, 1883, Louis McCIane, Delaware. 
June 27, 1834, J. Forsyth, Georgia. 

March 6, 1841, Daniel Webster, Mass. 
July 24, 1813, A. P. Upshur, Virginia. 
March 6, 1844, J. C. Calhoun, S. C. 

March 5, 1845, James Buchanan, Pa. 
March 7, 1849, J. M. Clayton, Delaware. 
July 20, 1850, DanlenVebster, Mass. 
Dec. 9, 1851, IS. Everett, Mass. 

March 6, 1853, W. L. Marcy, N. Y. 

March 6, 1857, Lewis Cass, Michigan. 


PRESIDENTS PRO TEM. OF THE SENTATE. 

Since the year 1809, every President jpro tern, of the Senate of the 
United States has been a Southern man and slaveholder, with the 
exception of Samuel L. Southard, of New Jersey, who held the office 
for a very short time, and Mr. Bright, of Indiana, who has held it 
for one or two sessions, we believe, having been elected, however, 
as a known adherent of the slave interest, believed to he interested 
in slave “ property.” 
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SPiLVKKKS OP THE HOUSE OP BEPEESENTATIVES. 


April. 1T89 
March 3,1791 
Oct. 21,1791 
March 2,1798 
Dec. 2,1793 
March 3,1796 
Dec. 7,1795 
March 8,1797 
May 15,1797 
March 8, 1799 
Dec. 2,1799 
Ma»h3,1801 
Dec. 7,1801 i 
Marchs, 1807; 
Oct. 20,1807 1 
March 8,1811* 
March 4,1811 
Jan. 19,1814 
Jan. 19,1814 
March 2,1815 
Dec. 4,1816 
Nov. 18,1820 
Nov. 16,1820 
March 8,1821 
Dec. 8,1821 
March 8,1823 
Dec. 1,1828 
March 8,1825 
Dec. 6,1825 
March 8,1827 


■ F. A. Muhlenberg, Pa. 

• J. Trumbull, Con. 

■F. A. Muhlenberg, Pa. 
■Jonathan Dayton, N. J. 

•Theodore Sedgwick, Mass. 
Nathaniel Macon, N. C. 

J. B. Vamum, Mass. 
•Henry Clay, Kentucky. 
•Langdon Cheves, 8. C. 
■Henry Clay, Kentucky. 

■ J. W. Taylor, New York. 
•P. B. Barbour, Virginia. 

• Henry Clay, Kentucky. 

■ J. W. Taylor, N. Y. 


Dec. 8,1827 » 

June 2,1884 f 
June 2,1834 | 
March 8, 1885 ( 
Dec. 7, 1885 1 

March 3,1889 f 
Dec. 16,1889 j 
March 8, ISH ) 
Mav81,lS41 I 
Makh 8,18« ( 
Dec. 4,1843 
March 8,1846 
Dec. i, 1845 
March 8,1847 
Dec. 6,1847 I 
March 8,1849 f 
Dec. 22,1849 ' 
March 8,1851 
Dec. 1,1861 
March 8,1863 
Dec. 1,18&8 
March 3,1855 
Feb. 28,1856 
March 3,1857 
Dec. 7,1867 
March 8,18.59 
Feb. 1,1860 
March 8,1801 


A. Stevenson, Virginia. 
John Bell, Tenn. 

James K. Polk, Teun. 

R. M. T. Hunter, Virginia. 
John White, Tenn. 

J. W. Jones, Virginia. 

J. W. Davis, Indiana. 

R. C. Winthrop, Blass. 
Howell Cobb, Georg’a. 
Linn Boyd, Kentucky. 

Nathaniel P. Banks, Blass, 
James L. Orr, S. C. 
William Pennington, N. J. 


POSTMASTERS-GENEEAL. 


Appointed— 

Sept. 26,1789, S. Osgood, Blass. 

Aug. 12,1791, T. Pickering, Mass. 

Feb. 26,1796, J. Habersham, Georgia. 
Nov. 28,1801,0. Granger, Conn. 
March 17,1814, R. J. Meigs, Ohio. 

June 26,1823, John McLean, Ohio. 
March 9,1829, W. T. Barry, Ky. 

May 1,1836, A. Kendall, Ky. 

May 18,1840, J. BL NUes, Conn. 


Appointed— 

March 6,1841, F. Granger, N. Y. 

Sept. l-S, 1841, 0. A. WlcklllTe, Ky. 
Blarch 6,1846, C. Johnson, Tenn. 
March 7,1849, J. Collamer, Vt. 

July 20,1860, N. K. Hall, N. Y. 

Aug. 81,1852, S. D. Hubbard, Conn. 
March 6,1858, J. Campbell, Pa. 

March 6,1857, Aaron V. Brown, Tenn. 


Sectionalism does not seem to have had much to do with this de¬ 
partment or with that of the interior, created in 1848-’49, 


SECEETARIES OP THE INTEEIOE. 


Appointed— Appointed- 

March 7,1849, T. Ewing, Ohio. Sept. 12,1850, A. H. H. Stuart, Virginia. 

July 29,1880, J. A. Pearce, Maryland. March 6,1868, R. McClelland, Michigan. 

Aug. 16,1860, T. M. T. McKennon, Ps. March 6,1867, Jacob Thompson, Miss. 
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ATTOENEYS-GENERAL. 


Appointed- 
Sept. 26, 1789, 
June 27, 1794, 
Dec. 10,1795, 
Feb. 20,1800, 
March 5,1801, 
March 2,1805, 
Dec. 28,1805, 
Jan. 20,1807, 
Dec. 11,1811, 
Feb. 10,1814, 
Nov. 18,1817, 
March 9,1829, 
July 20,1881, 


E. Randolph, Virginia. 

W. Bradford, I'a. 

0. Lee, Virginia. 

T. Parsons, Mass. 

L. Lincoln, Mass. * 

U. Smith, Maryland. 

J. Breckinridge, Ky. 

0. A. Rodney, Pa. 

W. Pinkney, Maryland. 

R. Rush, Pennsylvania. 

W. Wirt, Virginia. 

J. McPherson Berrien, Ga, 
Roger B. Taney, Maryland. 


I Appointed— 

Not. 16,1888, B. F. Butler, New York. 
July 7,1888, F. Grundy, Tennessee. 
Jan. 10,1840, H. D. Gilpin, Pa. . 
March 5,1841, J. J. Crittenden, Ky. 
Sept. 13,1841, II. S. Legare, 8. C. 

July 1,1848, John Nelson, Maryland. 
! March 5,1845, J. Y. Mason, Va. 

Oct. 17,1846, N. Clifford, Maine. 

June 21,1848, Isaac Toucey, Conn. 
March 7,1849, R. Johnson, Maryland. 
July 20,1850, J. J. Crittenden, Ky. 
March 5,1858, 0. Cushing, Mass. 

March 6,1857, Jeremiah S. Black, Pa. 


SECEETAEIES OF THE TEEASUEY. 


The post of Secretary of the Ti easiiry, although one of great im¬ 
portance, requires financial abilities of a high order, which are more 
firequt found in the North than in the South, and atforue little 
oppor Ly for influencing general politics, or the questions spring¬ 
ing out of slavery. "We need not, therefore, be surprised to learn that 
Northern men have been allowed to discharge its duties some forty- 
eight years out of sixty-nine, as follows: 


Appoint'd— 

Sept. 11,1789, A. Hamilton, N. Y. 
Feb. 8,1795, 0. Wolcott, Conn. 

Dec. 81,1800, 8, Dexter, Mass. 

May 14,1801, A. Gallatin, Penn. 

Feb. 9,1814, G. W. Campbell, Tenn. 
Oct. 6,1814, A. J, Dallas, Penn. 

Oct. 23,1816, W. H. Crawford, Ga. 
March 7,1625, R. Rush, Penn. 

March 6, 1829, S. D. In^am, Penn. 
Aug. 8,1881, L. McLane, Delaware. 
May 29,1838, W. J. Duane, Penn. 


Appointed— 

Sept. 28,1833, Roger B. Taney, Md. 
June 27,1834, L. Woodbury, N. H. 
March 5,1841, Thomas Ewing, Ohio. 
Sept. 18,1841, W. Forward, Penn. 
March 8,1848, J. C. Spencer, N. Y. 
June 15,1844, G. M. Bibb, Ky. 

March 6,1845, U. J. Walker, Miss. 
March 7,1849, W. M. Meredith, Penn. 
June 20,1860, Thomas Corwin, Ohio. 
March 6,1858, James Guthrie, Ky. 
March 6,185T, Howell Cobb, Ga. 


SECEETAEIES OP WAE AND THE NAVY. 

The slaveholders, since March 8th, 1841, a period of nearly eight¬ 
een years, have taken almost exclusive supervision of the navy, 
Northern men having occupied the Secretaryship only six years. 
Nor has any Northern man been Secretary of War since 1849. Con¬ 
sidering that nearly all the shipping belongs to the Free States, which 
also supply the seamen, it does seem remarkable that slaveholders 
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should have monopolized for tho last eighteen years the control of 
the navy. 


SECRETARIES OP 'VVAR. 


Appointed— 

Sept. 12,1789, Henry Enos, Masa. 
Jan. 2,1795, T. Pickering, Mass. 
Jan. 27,1796, J. McHenry, Md. 
May 7,1800, J. Marshall, Va. 

May 18,1800, 8. Dexter, Mass. 

Feb. 8,1801, B. Griswold, Conn. 
March 6,1801, H. Dearborn, Mass. 
March 7,1802. W. Eostis, Masa. 

Jan. 13,1818, J. Armstrong, N. Y. 
Sept. 27,1814, James Monroe, Va. 
March 8,1315, W. H Crawford, Ga. 
March 6,1817, J. Shelby, Ky. 

April 7, 1817, G. Graham, Va. 

Oct. 8,1817, J. C. Calhoun, S. C. 
March 7-1825, J. Barbour, Va, 

May 26,' 1828, P. B. Porter, Penn. 


Appointed- - 

March 9,1829, J. H. Eaton, Tenn. 

Aug. 1,1831, Lewis Cass, Ohio. 

March 3,1887, B. F. Butler, N. Y. 
March 7,1887, J. R. Poinsett, 8. 0. 
March 6,1841, James Bell, Tenn. 

Sept. 13,1841, John McLean, Ohio. 

Oct. 12,1841, J. C. Spencer, N. Y. 
March 8,1848, J. W. Porter, Penn. 

Feb. 16,1844, W. Wilkins, Penn. 

March 6,1845, William L. Marcy, N. Y. 
March 7,1849, G. W. Crawford, Ga. 
July 20,1860, E. Bates, Mo. 

Aug. 16,1850, C. M. Conrad, La. 

March 6,1853, Jefferson Davis, Miss. 
March 6,1867, John B. Floyd, Va. 


SECRETARIES OF THE NAVY. 


Appointed- 
May 8,1798, 
May 21,1798, 
July 15,1801, 
May 8,1805, 
March 7,1309, 
Jan, 12,1818, 
Dsc. 17,1814, 
Nov. 9,1818, 
Sep 1,1828, 
Sept. 16,1828, 
March 9,1829, 
May 23,1881, 
June 80,1884, 


G. Cabot, Mass. 

Stoddart, Mass. 

R. Smith, Md. 

J. Crowninshleld, Mass. 

P. Hamilton, S. C. 

W. Jones, Penn. 

B. W. Crowninahield, Mass. 
Smith Thompson, N. Y. 
John Rogers, Mass. 

8. L. Southard, N. J. 

John Branch, N. C. 

L. Woodbury, N. H. 

M. Dickerson, N. J. 


June 20,1838, J. K. Paulding, N. Y. 
March 5,1841, G. P. Badger, N. C. 
Sept. 13,1841, A. P. Upshur, Va. 
July 24,1848, D. llenshaw. Mass. 
Feb. 12,1844, T. W. Gilmer, Va. 
March 14,1844, James Y. Mason, Va. 
March 10,1816, G. Bancroft, ilass. 
Sept. 9, (846, James Y, Mason, Va. 
Slarch 7,1849, W, B. Preston, Va. 
July 20,1850, W. A.. Graham, N. C. 
July 22,1862, J. P. Kennedy, Md. 
March 3,18.53, J. C. Dobbin, N. C. 

! March 6,1857, Isaac Toucey, Conn. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Presidency .—Southern men and slaveholders, 48 years 3 months; 
Northern men, 23 years 9 months. 

Fro Tern. Presidency of the Senate .—Since 1809 held by Southern 
men and slaveholders, except for three or four sessions by Northern 
men. 

^eahersTiip of the Souse .—Filled by Sonthem men and slaveholders 
forty-five years. Northern men twenty-five. 

Supreme Court .—A majority of the Judges, including Chief-Justice, 
Southern Kien and slaveholders. 
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Secretaryship of State .—Filled by Sodi hern men and slaveholders 
forty years; Northern, twenty-nine. 

Attorney-Generalship .—Filled by Southern men and slaveholders 
forty-two years; Northern men, twenty-seven. 

War and JHavy .—Secretaryship of the Navy, Southern men and 
slaveholders, the last eighteen years, with an interval of six years. 


WILLIAM HENRY HUELBUT, 

Of South Carolina, a gentleman of enviable literary attain¬ 
ments, and one from whom we may expect a continuation of 
good service in the eminently holy crusade now goipg on 
against slavery and the devil, furnished not long since to the 
“ Edinburgh Review,” in the course of a long and highly- 
interesting article, the following summaiy of oligarchal usur¬ 
pations—showing that slaveholders have occupied the princi¬ 
pal posts of the government nearly two-thirds of the time: 


Presidents. 11 out of Ifi 

Judges of the Supreme Court. 17 out of 28 

Attorneya-General.14 out of 19 

■ Pregidents of the Senate. 61 out of 77 

Speakers of the House... 21 out of 88 

Foreign Ministers. 80 out of 134 


As a matter of general interest, and as show ing that, while 
there have been but eleven non-slaveholders directly before 
the people as candidates for the Presidency, there have been 
at least sixteen slaveholders who were willing to seiwe their 
country in the capacity of chief magistrate, the following 
table may be here introduced: 
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RESULT OP THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES PROM TO 1856. 


r. Name of Candidate. 

1 John Adams. 

I Thomas Jefferson. 

{ Thomas Jefferson. 

John Adams. 

t Thomas Jefferson. 

} Charles C. Pincknev . 

i James Madison. 

j Charles C. Pinckney... 

i James Madison. 

De Witt Clinton. 

!{ ' James Monroe. 

Rufus King. 

James Monroe. 

No opposition but one 

Andrew Jackson*. 

John Q. Adams. 

W. II. Crawford. 

Henry Clay. 

,1 Andrew Jackson. 

{ John Q. Adams. 


I Year. 

1882- 

1880- 

1840- 

1844- 

1848- 

1852 

1866-' 


Name of Candidate. Elect’l 

'Andrew Jackson... 

Henry Clay. 

John Floyd. 

William Wirt. 

’Martin Van Buren. 

Wiliiam H. Harrison. 

Hugh L. White. 

Willie P. Mangum. 

Daniel Webster. . 

William H. Harrison. 

Martin Van Buren. 

James K. Polk. 

Henry Clay. 

Zachary Taylor. 

Lewis Cass. 

Franklin Pierce . 

General Winfield Scott. 

I James Buchanan. 

John C. Fremont. 

I MUlard Fillmore. 


AID FOR KANSAS. 

As a sort of accompaniment to many of the preceding 
tables, we will here introduce a few items which will more 
fully illustrate the liberality of Freedom and the niggardliness 
of Slavery. 

From an editorial article that appeared in the “ Richmond 
(Va.) Dispatch,” in July, 1856, bewailing the close-fistedness 
of slavery, we make the following extract; 

“ Gerrit Smith, the Abolitionist, has just pledged himself to give 
$1,600 a month for the next twelve months to aid in establishing 
freedom in Kansas^ He gave, hut a short time since, at the Kansas 
relief meeting in Albany, $3,000. Prior to that he had sent about 
$1,000 to the Boston Emigrant Committee. Out of his own funds, 
he subsequently equipped a Madison County company of one hun¬ 
dred picked men, and paid their expenses to Kansas. At Syracuse 
he subscribed $10,000 for Abolition purposes, so that his entire con¬ 
tributions amount to at least $40,000.” 

* No choice by the people. John Q. Adams elected by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 
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Under date of August 9, 1856, an Eastern paper informs 
us that 

“The sum of $500 was contributed at a meeting at New Bedford 
on Monday evening, to make Kansas free. The following sums have 
been contributed for the same purpose : $2,000 in Taunton; $600 in 
Eaynham; $800 in Clinton; $300 in Danbury, Ct. In Wisconsin, 
$2,500 at Janesville; $500 at Dalton; $600 at the Women’s /’.d 
Meeting in Chicago; $2,000 in Rockford, Ill.” 

A telegraphic dispatch, dated Boston, January 2, 1857, 
says: 

“The Secretary of the Kansas Aid Committee acknowledges the 
receipt of $42,678.” 

9 

Exclusive of the amounts above, the readers of the “ 

York Tribune ” contributed at least $30,000 for the purpose 
of securing Kansas to Freedom; and with the same object in 
view, other individuals and societies, as occasion required, 
made large contributions, of which we failed to keep a memo¬ 
randum. The Legislature of Vermont appropriated $20,000 ; 
and other Free State legislatures were prepared to appropri¬ 
ate millions, if necessary. Free men had determined that 
Kansas should be free, and free it is, and will ever so remain. 
All honor to the immortal patriots who saved her from the 
death-grasp of Slavery I 

Kow let us see how Slavery rewarded the poor, ignorant 
deluded, and degraded mortals—swaggering lickspittles— 
who labored so hard to gain for it a “ local habitation and a 
name ” in the disputed territory. One D. B. Atchison, chair¬ 
man of the Executive Committee of Border Ruffians, shall 
tell us all about it. Over date of October 13th, 1856, he 
says: 

“Up to this moment, from all the States except Missouri, wo have 
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only received the following sums, and through the following per¬ 
sons ; 


A. W. Jone.H, Houston, Mias_ 

H. D. Clayton, £ufala, Ala. 

Capt. Headrick, South Carolina 


,..$153 
... fiOO 
... 600 

$1,152 


On this subject, further comment is unnecessary. 

Numerous other contrasts, equally disproportionate, might 
be drawn between the vigor and munificence of Freedom and 
the impotence and stinginess of Slavery. We will, however, 
in addition to the above, advert to only a single instance. 
Ouring the latter part of the summer of 1855, the citizens of 
the despicable little slave-towns of Norfolk and Portsmouth 
in Virginia, were sorely plagued with yellow' fever. Many 
of them fell victims to the disease, and most of those who sur¬ 
vived, and who w'cre not too unwell to travel, left their homes 
horror-stricken and dejected. To the honor of mankind in 
general, and to the glory of freemen in particular, contribu¬ 
tions in money, provisions, clothing, and other valuable sup¬ 
plies, poured in from all parts of the coimtry for the relief of 
the sufierers. Portsmouth alone, according to the report of 
her relief association, received $42,547 in cash from the Free 
States, and only $12,182 in cash from all the Slave States, 
exclusive of Virginia, within whose borders the malady pre¬ 
vailed. Including Virginia, the sum total of all the Slave 
State contributions amounted to only $33,398. Well did the 
“ Richmond Examiner ” remark at the time—“ w'e fear that 
generosity of Virginians is but a figure of speech.” Slavery 
thy name is shame! 

The following statistics of Congressional representation, 
which we transcribe from “ Reynolds’ Political Map of the 
United States,” published in 1856, deserve to be carefully 
studied: 
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UNirED STATES SENATE. 

Sixteen Free States, witli a white population of 13,238,670, have 
thirty-two Senators. 

Fifteen Slave States, with a white population of 6,186,477, have 
thirty Senators. 

So that 413,708 free men of the North enjoy but the same political 
imvileges in the United States Senate as is given to 206,215 slave 
propagandists. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The Free States have a total of 144 members. 

The Slave States have a total of 90 members. 

One Free State Eepresentative represents 91,935 white men and 
women. 

One Slave State Eepresentative represents 68,725 white men and 
women. 

Slave Eepresentation gives to slavery an advantage over freedom 
of thirty votes in the House of Eepresentatives. 

CUSTOM HOUSE RECEIPTS —1854. 


Free States.$60,01rt,4=;9 

Slave States.... 5,186.069 

Balance in favor of the Free States. J54,878,620 


A contrast quite distinguishable! 

That the apologists of slavery cannot excuse the shame and 
the shabhiness of themselves and their country, as we have 
frequently heard them attempt to do, by falsely asserting 
that the North has enjoyed over the South the advantages 
of priority of settlement, will fully appear from the following 
table: 
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FREE 6TA..:Ee. 

1614 New York first settled by the Di tch. 
1620 Mass, settled by the Puritans. 

1623 N. H. settled by the Puritans. 

1624 New Jersey settled b,y the Dutch. 
1630 Conn, settled by the Puritans. 

1686 R. I. settled by Roger Williams. 
1682 Pa. settled by Wiiliam Penn. 

1791 Vt. admitted into the Union. 

1802 Ohio admitted into the Union. 

1816 Indiana admitted Into the Union. 
ISIS Illinois admitted into the Union. 
1820 Maine admitted into the Union. 

1836 Michigan admitted into tl'e Union. 
1S46 Iowa admitted into the Union. 

1848 Wisconsin admitted into the Union. 
1860 California admitted into the Union. 
1858 Minnesota admitted into the Union. 
1869 Oregon admitted into tlie Union. 


SLAVE STATES. 

1607 Virginia first settled by the English. 
1627 Oel. settled by the Swedes and Fins. 
1685 Md. settled by the Irish Catholics. 
1650 N. C. settled by the English. 

1670 S. C. settled by the Huguenots. 

1733 Ga. settled by Gen. Oglethorpe. 

1762 Ky. admitted into the Union. 

1796 Tenn. admitted into the Union. 

1811 La. admitted into the Imion. 

1817 Miss, admitted into the Union. 

1819 Alabama admitted into the Union. 
1821 Missouri admitted Into the Union. 
1836 Arkansas admitted into the Union. 

1845 Florida admitted into the Union. 

1846 Texas admitted into the Union. 


Ill the course of an exceedingly interesting article on the 
early settlements in America, R. K. Brownie, formerly editor 
and proprietor of the San Francisco “Evening Journal,” 
says: 

“ Many people seem to think that the Pilgrim Fathers w ere the 
first who settled upon our shores, and therefore that they ought to 
he entitled, in a particular manner, to our remembrance and esteem, 

“ This is not the case, and wo herewith present to our readers a 
list of settlements made in the present United States, prior to that 
of Plymouth: 

1664. A Colony of French Protestants under Eibault, settled in 
Florida. 

1665. St. Augustine * founded by Pedro Melendez. 

1584. Sir "Walter Raleigh obtains a patent and sends two vessels to 
the American coast, which receives the name of Virginia. 

160T. The first effectual settlement made at Jamestown, Ya., by 
the London Company. 

1614. A fort erected by the Dutch upon the site of New York. 

1615. Fort Orange bnilt near the site of Albany, N. T. 

1619. The first GenertJ As.sembly called in Virginia 

1620. The Pilgrims land on Plymouth rock.” 

♦ The oldest town in the United States. 
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FREEDOM AND SLA VERY AT THE PAIR. 

WHAT FREEDOM DID. 

At an Agricultural Fair held at Watertown, in the State 
of New York, on the 2d day of October, 1856, two hundred 
and twenty premiums, ranging from three to fifty dollars 
each, were awarded to successful competitors—the aggregate 
amount of said premiums being $2,396, or an average of 
$10 89 each. From the proceedings of the Awarding Com¬ 
mittee we make the following extracts: 


Best Team of Oxen, 

Best Horse Colt, 

Best FilJy, 

Best Brood Mare, 

Best Bull, 

Beat Heifer, 

Best Cow, 

Best Stall-fed Beef, 

Best sample Wheat, 

Best sample Flaxseed, 

Best sample Timothy Seed, 
Best sample Sweet Corn, 


Hiram Converse.. 
George Parish.... 

J. Staplin. 

A. Blunt. 

Wm. Johnson... 
A. M. Kt jers.... 

C. Baker. 

J. W. Taylor. 

Wm. Ottley. 

H. Weir. 

E. S. Hayward... 
L. Marshall. 


Aggregate amount of twelve premiums. 
An average of $17 63 each. 


.$50 00 
. 25 00 
. 20 00 
. 25 00 
. 25 00 
. 20 00 
. 25 00 
. 10 00 
, 6 00 
. 3 00 
. S 00 
. 8 00 


WHAT SLAVERY DID. 

At the RoAvan County Agricultural Fair, held at Mineral 
Springs, in North Carolina, on 13th day of November, 1856, 
thirty premiums ranging from twenty-five cents to two dol¬ 
lars each, were awarded to successful competitors—the aggre¬ 
gate amount of said premiums being $42 00, or an average 
of $1 40 each. From the proceedings of the AAvarding 
Committee we make the folloAAdng extracts; 
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Beat pair Match Horses, 
Beat Horse Colt, 

Best Filly, 

Best Brood Mure, 

Best Bull, 

Best Heifer, 

Beat Cow, 

Best Stall-fed Beef, 

Beat Sample Wheat, 
Best Lot Beets, 

Best Lot Turnips, 

Best Lot Cabbage, 


R. W. Griffith... 

T. A. Burke_ 

James Cowan.. 
M. W. Goodman 
Jf. P. McCorkle. 
J. F. McCorkle. 
T. A. Burke_ 

S. 1). Rankin... 
M. W. Goodman 
J. J. Summerell 
Thomas Barber. 
Thomas Hyde... 


. 2 00 

. 2 00 

. 2 00 

. 1 00 


Aggregate amount of twelve premiums.f 16 2-5 

An average of $1 86 each. 


Besides the two hundred and twenty premiums, amounting 
in the aggregate to $2,396, Freedom granted several diplo¬ 
mas and silver medals; besides the thirty premiums amount¬ 
ing in the aggregate to $42, Slavery granted none—nothing. 
While examining these figures, it should be recollected that 
agriculture is the peculiar province of the Slave States. K 
commerce or manufactures had been the subject of the fair, 
the result might have shown even a greater disproportion in 
favor of Freedom, and yet there would have been some 
excuse for Slavery, for it makes no pretensions to either the 
one or the other ; but as agriculture was the subject. Slavery 
can have no excuse whatever, but must bear all the shame 
of its niggardly and revolting impotence; this it must do 
for the reason that agriculture is its special and almost only 
pursuit. 

The Reports of the Comptrollers of the States of i^ew 
York and North Carolina, for the year 1856, are now before 
us. From each report we have gleaned a single item, which, 
when compared, the one with the other, speaks volumes in 
favor of Freedom and against Slavery. We refer to the 
average value per acre of lands in the two States; let slave¬ 
holders read, reflect, and repent. 

In 1856, there were assessed for taxation in the State of 
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NEW YORK. 


Acres of land..80,080,000 

Valued at.$1,112,188,186 

Average value per acre . $86 97 


In 3 856, there were assessed for taxation in the State of 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Acre* of land.....82,450,560 

Valued at.$98,800,686 

Average value per acre. $8 06 


It is difficult for us to make any remarks on the official facts 
above. Our indignation is struck almost dumb at this astound¬ 
ing and revolting display of the awful wreck that slavery is 
everywhere leaving behind it in the South, We will, however, 
go into a calculation for the purpose of ascertaining as 
nearly as possible, in this one particular, how much North 
Carolina has lost by the retention of slavery. As we have 
already seen, the average value per acre of land in the State 
of New York is $36 97; in North Carolina it is only $3 06; 
why is it so much less, or even any less, in the latter than in 
the former ? The answer is, Slavenj. In soil, in climate, in 
minerals, in water-power for manufacturing purposes, and in 
area of territory. North Carolina has the advantage of New 
York, and, with the exception of slavery, no plausible reason 
can possibly be assigned why land should not be, at least, as 
valuable in the valley of the Yadkin as it is along the banks 
of the Genesee. 

The difference between $36 97 and $3 06 is $33 91, which, 
multiplied by the whole number of acres of land in North 
Carolina, will show, in this one particular, the enormous loss 
that freedom has sustained on account of slavery in the 
Old North State. Thus: 

32,450,560 acres « $33 91 ... . $1,100,398,489. 
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Let it be indelibly impressed on the mind, however, that 
this amount, large as it is, is only a moiety of the sum that it 
has cost to maintain slavery in North Carolina. From time to 
time, hundreds upon hundreds of millions of dollars have left 
the State, either in search of profitable, permanent invest¬ 
ment abroad, or in the shape of profits to Northern merchants 
and manufacturers, who have become the moneyed aristo¬ 
cracy of the country by supplying to the South such articles 
of necessity, utUity, and adornment, as would have been 
produced at home but for the pernicious presence of the 
“ peculiar institution.” 

A reward of eleven hundred million of dollars is offered 
for the conversion of the lands of North Carolina into free 
soil. The lands themselves, desolate and impoverished under 
the fatal foot of slavery, offer the reward. How, then, can 
it be made to appear that the abolition of slavery in North 
Carolina, and, indeed, thi-oughout all the Southern States— 
for slavery is exceedingly inimical to them all—is not de¬ 
manded by every consideration of justice, prudence and good 
sense ? In 1850, the total value of all the slaves of tlie State 
at the rate of four hundred dollars per head, amounted to 
less than one hundred and sixteen million of dollars. Is the 
sum of one hundred and sixteen million of dollars more desir¬ 
able than the sum of eleven hundred million of dollars? 
When a man has land for sale, does he reject thirty-six dollars 
per acre and take three ? Non-slaveholding Whites! look well 
to your interests! Many of you have lands; comparatively 
speaking, you have nothing else. Abolish slavery, and you 
will enhance the value of every league, your own and your 
neighbors’, from three to thirty-six dollars per acre. Your 
little tract containing two hundred acres, now valued at the 
pitiful sum of only six hundred dollars, will then be worth 
seven thousand. Your children, now deprived of even the 
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meagre advantages of common schools, will then reap the 
benefits of a collegiate education. Your rivers and smaller 
streams, now wasting their waters in idleness, will then turn 
the wheels of multitudinous mills. Your bays and harbors, 
now unknown to commerce, will then swarm with ships 
from every enlightened quarter of the globe. Non-slavehold- 
ing Whites! look well to your interests! 

Would the slaveholders of North Carolina lose anything by 
the abolition of slavery ? Let us see. According to their 
own estimate, their slaves are worth, in round numbers, say, 
one hundred and twenty millions of dollars. There are in the 
State twenty-eight thousand slaveholders, owning, it may be 
safely assumed, an average of at least five hundred acres of 
land each—fourteen millions of acres in all. This number of 
acres, multiplied by thirty-three dollars and ninety-one cents, 
the difference in value between free soil and slave soil, makes 
the enormous sum oi four hundred and seventy-four million 
of dollars—showing that by the abolition of slavery, the 
slaveholders themselves would reahze a net profit of not less 
than three hundred and fifty-four million of dollars. 

Not long since, a gentleman in Baltimore, a native of 
Maryland, remarked in our presence that he was an abolition¬ 
ist because he felt that it was right and proper to be one; 
“ but,” inquired he, “ are there not, in some of the States, 
many widows and orphans who would be left in destitute 
circumstances, if their negroes were taken from them ?” In 
answer to the question, we replied that slavery had already 
reduced thousands and tens of thousands of non-slaveholding 
widows and orphans to the lowest depths of poverty and ig¬ 
norance, and that we did not believe one slaveholding widow 
and three orphans w'ere of more, or even of as much conse¬ 
quence as five non-slaveholding widows and fifteen orphans. 
“ Yon are right,” exclaimed the gentleman, “ you are right; I 
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had not viewed the subject in that light before ; I perceive 
you go in for the greatest good to the greatest number.” Of 
course we were right—we do go in for the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

The fact is, every slave in the South costs the State in w'bich 
he resides at least three times as much as he, in the w hole 
course of his life, is worth to his master. Slavery benefits no 
one but its immediate, individual owners, and them only in a 
pecuniary point of view, and at the sacrifice of the dearest 
rights and interests of the whole mass of non-slaveholders, 
white and black. Even the masters themselves, as we have 
already shown, would have been far better off without it than 
with it. To all classes of society the system is a curse; an 
especial curse is it to those who own it not. Non-slavehold¬ 
ing Whites! look well to your interests ! 



CHAPTER X. 


COMMERCIAL CITIES—SOUTIIEEM COMSIEECE. 

If great improvements are seldom to be expected from great proprietors, 
they are least of all to be expected when they employ slaves for their work¬ 
men. The experience of all ages and nations, I believe, demonstrates that the 
work done by slaves, though it appears to cost only their maintenance, is in 
the end the dearest of any. A person who can acquire no property, can have 
no interest but to eat as much, and to labor as little as possible. Whatever 
work he does beyond what is sufiScient to purchase his own maintenance, can 
be squeezed out of him by violence only, and not by any interest of his own.— 
Adam Smith. 

Pegraded to a beast of burden, the slave never raises himself above a blind 
routine, and one generation succeeds another without any progress in improve¬ 
ment.— Jeremy Bentham. 

Gods! can a Roman Senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ? 

♦ #*#**♦* 

A day—an hour of virtuous liberty. 

Is worth a whole eternity of bondage. 

Addison. 

Our theme is a city—a great Southern importing, export¬ 
ing and manufacturing city, to he located at some point or 
port on the coast of the Carolinas, Georgia or Virginia, where 
we can caiTy on active commerce, buy, sell, fabricate, receive 
the profits which accrue from the exchange of our own com¬ 
modities, open facilities for direct communication with foreign 
countries, and establish aU those collateral sources of wealth, 
utility and adornment, wliich are the usual concomitants of a 
metropolis, and which add so very materially to the interest 
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and importance of a nation. Without a city of this kind, the 
South can never develop her commercial resources nor attain 
to that eminent position to which those vast resources would 
otherwise exalt her. According to calculations based upon 
reasonable estimates, it is owing to the lack of a great com¬ 
mercial city in the South, that we are now annually drained 
of more than One Hundred and Twenty Millions of Dollars! 
We should, however, take into consideration the negative loss 
as well as the positive. Especially should we think of the 
influx of emigrants, of the visits of strangers and cosmopo¬ 
lites, of the patronage to hotels and public halls, of the profits 
of travel and transportation, of the emoluments of foreign and 
domestic trade, and of numerous other advantages which have 
their origin exclusively in wealthy, enterprising and densely 
populated cities. 

Nothing is more evident than the fact, that our people have 
never entertained a proper opinion of the importance of home 
cities. Blindly, and greatly to our own injury, wo have con¬ 
tributed hundreds of millions of dollars toward the erection 
of mammoth cities at the North, while our own magnificent 
bays and harbors have been most shamefully disregarded and 
neglected. Now, instead of carrying all our money to New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and Cincinnati, suppose we had 
kept it on the South side of Mason and Dixon’s line—as we 
would have done had it not been for slavery—and had dis¬ 
bursed it in the upbuilding of Norfolk, Beaufort, Charleston 
or Savannah, how much richer, better, greater would the 
South have been to-day ? How much larger and more intelli¬ 
gent would have been our population ? How many hun¬ 
dred thousand natives of the South would now be thriving at 
home, instead of adding to the wealth and political power of 
other parts of the Union ? How much greater would be the 
number and length of our railroads, canals, turnpikes and 
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telegraphs ? How much gi'eater would be the extent and 
diversity of our manufactures ? How much greater would be 
the grandeur, and how much larger would be the number of 
our churches, theatres, schools, colleges, lyceums, banks, hotels, 
stores and private dwellings ? How many more clippers and 
steamships would we have sailing on the ocean, how vastly 
more reputable would we be abroad, how infinitely more re¬ 
spectable, progressive and happy would we be at home ? 

That we may learn something of the importance of cities 
in general, let us look for a moment at the great capitals of 
the world. What would England be without London? 
What would France be without Paris ? What would Tur¬ 
key be without Constantinople ? Or, to come nearer home, 
what would Maryland be without Baltimore ? What would 
Louisiana be without Hew Orleans? What would South 
Carolina be without Charleston ? Do we ever think of these 
countries or States without thinking of their cities also ? If 
we want to learn the news of the country, do we not go to 
the city, or to the city papers ? Every metropolis may be 
regarded as the nucleus or epitome of the country in which 
it is situated; and the more prominent features and charac¬ 
teristics of a country, particularly of the people of a coimtry, 
are almost always to be seen within the limits of its capital 
city. Almost invariably do we find the bulk of the floating 
funds, the best talent, and the most vigorous energies of a 
nation concentrated in its chief cities; and does not this con¬ 
centration of wealth, energy and talent conduce, in an extra¬ 
ordinary degi'ce, to the growth and prosperity of a nation ? 
Unquestionably. Wealth develops wealth, energy develops 
energy, talent develops talent. What, then, must be the 
condition of those countries which do not possess the means 
or facilities of centralizing their material forces, their ener¬ 
gies and their talents ? Are they not destined to occupy an 
16 * 
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inferior rank among the nations of the earth ? Let the South 
answer. 

And now let us ask, and we would put the question par¬ 
ticularly to Southern merchants, what do we so much need as 
a great Southern metropolis? Merchants of tlie South, 
slaveholders! you are the avaricious assassinators of your 
country! You are the channels through which more tlian 
one hundred and twenty millions of dollars are annually 
drained mom the South and conveyed to the North. You 
are daily engaged in the unmanly and unpatriotic work of 
impoverishing the land of your birth. You are constantly 
enfeebling our resources and rendering us more and more 
tributary to distant parts of the nation. Your conduct is 
reprehensible, base, criminal. 

Whether Southern merchants ever think of the numerous 
ways in which they contribute to the aggrandizement of the 
North, while, at the same time, they eneiwate and dishonor 
the South, has for many years, with us, been a matter of more 
than ordinary conjecture. If, as it would seem, they have 
never yet thought of the subject, it is certainly desirable that 
they should exercise their minds upon it at once. Let them 
scrutinize the workings of Southern money after it passes 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line. Let them consider how 
much they pay to Northern railroads and hotels, how much to 
Northern merchants and shopkeepers, how much to Northern 
shippers and insurers, how much to Northern theatres, news¬ 
papers and periodicals. Let them also consider what dispo¬ 
sition is made of it after it is lodged in the hands of the 
North. Is not the greater part of it paid out to Northern 
manufacturers, mechanics and laborers, for the very articles 
which are purchased at the North—and to the extent that 
this is done, are not Northern manufacturers, mechanics, and 
laborers directly countenanced and encouraged, while, at the 
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same time, Southern manufacturers, mechanics, and laborers, 
are indirectly abased, depressed and disabled? It is, how¬ 
ever, a matter of impossibility, on these small pages, to notice 
or enumerate all the methods in which the money we deposit 
in the North is made to operate against us ; suffice it to say 
that it is circulated and expended there, among all classes of 
the people, to the injury and impoverishment of almost every 
individual in the South. And yet, our cousins of the North 
are not, by any means, blameworthy for availing themselves 
of tlie advantages which we have voluntarily yielded to them. 
They have shown their wisdom in growing great at our ex¬ 
pense, and we have shown our folly in allowing them to do 
so. In this respect, Southern merchants, slaveholders, and 
slavebreeders, should be the special objects of our censure; 
they have desolated and impoverished the South ; they are 
now making merchandise of the vitals of their countiy; patri¬ 
otism is a word nowhere recorded in their vocabulaiy; town, 
city, country—they care for neither; with them, self is always 
paramount to every other consideration. 

From letters received in 1857, from the mayors of eighteen 
of our great commercial cities, nine free, and nine slave, 
which letters have been published in all the original book 
editions of this work, we present the following important 
particulars: 

NINE FREE CITIES. 


Name. 

Population. 

[** Wealth. 

Wealth 
per capita. 


TOO,000 

$511,740,492 

$781 


600,000 

325,000,000 

650 


106,000 

249,162,500 

1,610 


• 225,000 

95,800,440 

425 

Cincinnati. 

210,000 

89,810,784 

422 

Chicago. 

112,000 

171,000,000 

1,527 

Providence. 

00,000 

53,004,516 

967 

BuiTalo. 

90,000 

45,474,476 

605 

New Bedford. 

21,000 

27,047,000 

1,283 

1 

2,038,000 

$1,572,100,158 

$764 
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NINE SLAVE CITIES. 


N,:,me. 

Population. 

AA'ealth. 

AVealth 
per capyita. 

BuUimore. 

250,000 

$102,053,809 

$408 

New Orleans. 

175,000 

91,188,195 

521 

St. Louis. 

140,000 

63,000,000 

460 

Charleston . 

60,000 

30,127,761 

603 

Louisville. 

70,000 

81,500,000 

450 

Richmond. 

40,000 

20,143,620 

503 

Norfolk. 

17,000 1 

1 12,000,000 

705 

Savannah. 

25,000 1 

11,999,015 

480 

AVilmington. 

10,000 1 

7,860,000 

785 

1 

787,000 1 

$375,862,820 

^77 


Let it not be forgotten that tiie slaves themselves are valued 
at so much per head, and counted as part of the wealth of 
slave cities ; and yet, though we assent, as we have done, to 
the inclusion of all this fictitious wealth, it will be observed 
that the residents of free cities are far wealthier, per capita^ 
than the residents of slave cities. The reader, Ave trust, Avill 
not fail to examine the figures Avith great care. 

In this age of the Avorld, Commerce is an indispensable ele¬ 
ment of national greatness. Without commerce we can have 
no great cities, and without great cities we can haA'e no relia¬ 
ble tenure of distinct nationality. Commerce is the forerunner 
of wealth and population; and it is mainly these that make 
invincible the power of undyhig states. 

Speaking in general terms of the commerce of this country, 
and of the great cities through which that commerce is chiefly 
carried on, the “ BostOBfcTraveller ” says: 

“ The wealth concentrated at the great commercial points of the 
United States is truly astonishing. For instance, one-eighth part of 
the entire property of this country is'oAvned by the cities of hTevr 
York and Boston. Boston alone, in its corporate limits, owns one- 
twentieth of the property of this entire Union, being an amount equal 
to the wealth of any three of the New England States, except Massa¬ 
chusetts. In this city is found the richest community, per capita^ 
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of any in the United States. The next city in point of wealth, ac¬ 
cording to its population, is Providence, (K. I.,) which cit}) is one of 
the richest in the Union, having a valuation of fifty-six millions, with 
a population of fifty thousand.” 

The same papci', in the course of an editorial article on the 
“Wealth of Boston and its Business,” says: 

“ The assessors’ return of the wealth of Boston will probably show 
this year an aggregate property of nearly three hundred millions. 
This sum, divided among 1G0,000 people, would give nearly $2,000 
to each inhabitant, and will show Boston to be much the wealthiest 
community in the United States, save New York alone, with four 
times its population. The v.alue of the real estate in this city is in¬ 
creasing now with great rapidity, as at least four millions of dollars’ 
worth of new houses and stor®8 will be built this year. The personal 
estate in ships, cargoes, stocks, etc., is greatly increasing with each 
succeeding year, notwithstanding the many disasters and losses con¬ 
stantly occurring in such kinds of property. 

“ It is impossible to get the exact earnings of the nearly six hun¬ 
dred thousand tons of shipping owned in this city. But perhaps it 
would not be much out of the way to set the total amount for 1855 
at from fifteen to twenty millions of dollars. This sum has probably 
been earned by our fleet engaged in the domestic trade, and in com¬ 
mercial transactions with the East and West Indies, South America, 
the Pacific, Europe, and Africa. The three sources from which the 
population of Boston is maintained, and its prosperity continued, are 
these: Commerce, trade, and manufactures. Its annual trade and 
sales of merchandise are said now, by cotnpetent judges, to amount 
to three hundred millions of goods per annum, and will soon greatly 
exceed that vast sum. The annual manufactures of this city are much 
more in amount than in many entire States in this Union. They 
amount, according to recent statistics, to nearly seventy-five millions 
of dollars.” 


The late Freeman Hunt, as editor of “Himt’s Mer- 
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chants’ Magazine,’’ writing on the “ Progressive Growth of 
Cities,” says: 

“ London is now tlio greatest concentration of human power the 
world has ever known. Will its supremacy bo permanent? or will 
it, like its predecessors, he eclipsed hy western rivals ? New-Yorkers 
do not doubt, and indeed have no reason to doubt, that their city, 
now numbering little more than one third of the population of Lon¬ 
don, will, within tlio next fifty years, be greater than the metropolis 
of the British empire. 

“ New York, with her immediate dependencies, numbers about 
900,000. Since 1790 she has established a law of growth which 
doubles her population once in fifteen years. If this law continues 
to operate, she may be expected to possess 1,800,000 in 18Y1, 
3,600,000 in 1886, and 7,200,000 in 1901. If twenty years be allowed 
New York as her future period of duplication, she would o\ ertako 
London by the end of fifty years; ‘Loudon may then have five 
millions; New York will almost certainly have more than that 
number. 

“Will the star of empire become stationary at New' York? The 
interior plain of North America has wdthin itself more moans to sus¬ 
tain a dense population in civilized comfort than any other region 
of the world. The star of empire cannot be arrested in its western 
course before it reaches this plain. Its most promising city, at pre¬ 
sent, is Chicago. The law of its growth since 1840 seems to be a 
duplication within four years. It 1840 it numbered 4,879. In Juno 
of this year it w ill contain 88,000. At the same rate of increase 
carried forward, it w'ould overtake New Y"ork within tw'enty years. 
If six years be allow'ed for each future duplication, Chicago w'oulJ 
overtake New York in thirty-three years. If the growth of Chicago 
should in future bo measured by a duplication of every seven years, 
it would contain 5,622,000 in forty-two years. 

“ In 1901, forty-five years from this time, the central plain, includ¬ 
ing the Canadas, will contain about eighty millions of jieojde. Its 
chief city may bo reasonably expected to contain about one-tenth of 
this population. Before the end of this century the towms and cities 
of the central plain will contain, with their suburbs, not less than 
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half the entire population; that is to say, forty millions. IIow these 
millions shall he apportioned among the cities of that day, is a sub¬ 
ject for curious speculation.” 

A FLEET OF MERCHANTMEN-. 

The Boston “ Journal,” of a recent date, says: 

“ About one hundred sail of vessels, of various descriptions, entered 
this port yesterday, consisting of traders from Europe, South Ame¬ 
rica, the West Indies, and from coast-wise ports. The waters of the 
bay and harbor presented a beautiful appearance from the surround¬ 
ing shores, as this fleet of white-winged messengers made their way 
toward the city, and crowds of people must have witnessed their ad¬ 
vent with great delight. A more magnificent sight is seldom seen 
in our harbor.” 

. Would to heaven that such sights could sometimes he seen 
in Southern harbors! When slavery shall cease to paralyze 
the energies of our people, then ships, coming to us from the 
four quarters of the globe, -will, Avith majestic gi-andeur, begin 
to loom m the distance ; oiu* bays wU rejoice in the presence 
of the Avhite-Avinged messengers,” and our levees resound 
as never before Avith the varied din of commerce. 

IIow it is, in this enhghtened age, that men of ordinary 
intelligence can be so far led into error as to suppose that 
commerce, or any other noble enterprise, can be established 
and successfully prosecuted under the dominion of slavery, is, 
to us, one of the most inexplicable of mysteries. Southern 
Conventions, composed of the self-titled lordlings of slavery, 
Generals, Colonels, Majors, Captains, and ’Squires—may act 
out their annual programmes of farcical nonsense from now 
untiftoomsday; but they Avill never add one iota to the ma¬ 
terial, moral, or mental interests of the South—never can, 
imtil their ebony idol shall have been utterly demolished. 
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BALTIMORE—PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

"VYe are indebted to the Baltimore “Patriot” for the fob 
loAving interesting sketch of the Monumental City as it was, 
and as it is, and as it may be: 

“The population of Ba'tiniore in 1790 was 13,500; in 1800, 
15,514; in 1810, 35,583; in 1820, 62,738; in 1830, 80,625; in 1840, 
110,313; in 1850, 169,054, The increase of inliabitants within two 
particular decades, will be found, by reference to the above table, to 
be remarkable. Between 1800 and 1810, the population nearly 
doubled itself; between 1840 and 1850, the increase was two-thirds; 
and for the past five years the numerical extension of our population 
has been even more rapid than during the previous decade. We 
may safely nssume that Baltimore contains, at the present time, not 
less than 250,000 inhabitants. But the increase in the manufactured 
products of the State, as shown by the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasur}’-, is a matter of even greater astonishment. The statistical 
tables of 1840 estimate the aggregate value of the manufactures of 
Maryland at $13,509,636— thirteen million Jive hundred and nine 
thousand six hundred and thirty-six dollars. In 1850, the value of 
the articles manufactured within the limits of the State amounted 
to $32,593,635— thirty-two million Jive hundred and ninety-three 
thousand six hundred and thirty-Jive dollars ! A signal proof that 
the wealth of the State has increased with even far greater rapidity 
than its population. A quarter of a century ago, the sum of our manu¬ 
factures did not much exceed five millions of dollars per annum. At 
this day it may be set down as falling but little short of fifty millions. 
These are facts taken from official sources, and therefore understated 
rather than exceeded. They are easily verified by any one who will 
take the necessary trouble to examine, the reports for himself; and they 
justify us in the assertion that wo are but fifteen years behind rhila- 
deiphia in population, and are only at the same relative d^tanco 
from her in point of wealth. 

“ A change has been going on for some time past in our commercial 
and industrial affairs which all may have noticed, but the extent of 
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wliioh id known to but few, and we hazard nothing in saying that 
ibis enormous progression must continue, because it is based upon a 
eoi’d foundation, and therefore subject to no ordinary contingencies. 

“ Occupying geographically the most central position on this Conti¬ 
nent, with vast mines of coal lying within easy distance to the north 
and west of us, with a harbor easy of access, and with railroads 
penetrating by the shortest routes the most fertile sections of the 
Union, we need nothing but the judicious fostering of a proper 
spirit among our citizens to make Baltimore not only the commer¬ 
cial emjiorium of tlie South and West, but also the great coal mart 
of the Union. Our flour market is already the most extensive in 
the knowm world—we speak without exaggeration, for this also is 
proven by unquestionable facts. There is more guano ann .’ally 
brought into our port than into all the other ports of the United 
States put together, and the demand for this important article of 
commerce is steadily increasing. Our shipments of tobacco are 
immense, and as the improvement in the depth of the channel of the 
Patapsco increases, must inevitably become much greater. 

“ Such, then, is our present condition as a commercial community, 
and wdien wo add that our prosperity is as much owing to our 
admirable geographical position as to the energy of our merchants 
and manufacturers, we design to cast no imputation on these excel¬ 
lent citizens, but rather to stimulate them to rencAvc-d efforts in a 
field where enterprise cannot fail of reaping its due I'eward. 

“Take any common map of the United States and rule an air lino 
across it from Baltimore to St. Louis, and midway between the two 
it will strike Cincinnati—the great inland centre of trade—travers¬ 
ing at the same time those wonderfully fertile valleys which lie 
between the latter point and the Mississippi river. Now let it bo 
remembered that since the introduction of railways fluvial naviga¬ 
tion has been, to a considerable extent, superseded by inland transport, 
because of the greater speed and certainty of the latter. Let it be 
remembered also that the migration westward is incessantly going 
on, and that with every farm opened within striking distance of a 
great arterial railway, or its anastomosing branches, a certain amount 
of freight must find its way to the seaboard markets, while the 
demand for manufactured products, and for domestic or foreign 
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commodities, in exchange for hreadstuffs or raw material, must 
necessarily increase; thereby adding greatly to the prosperity of the 
commercial centre toward which articles of export tend, and from 
which imports in return are drawn. It would be difficult to esti¬ 
mate the value of what this trade will be fifty years hence, or what 
the population of Baltimore, situated as she is, will, by that time 
have become. 

“ Reasoning from causes to effects, and presuming that ordinary 
perseverance will be used in promoting the interests of our city, 
industrially and commercially, we are justified in believing that its 
progress must be in an accelerated ratio, and that there are those 
now living who will look back with surprise and wonder at its 
growth and magnitude, as wo have done while comparing its present 
aspect with that which it exhibited within our own memory.” 

It is a remarkable fact, but one not at all surprising to those 
whose pliilosophy leads them to think aright, that Baltimore 
and St. Louis, the two most prosperous cities in the Slave 
States, have fewer slaves in proportion to the aggregate popu¬ 
lation than any other city oy cities in the South. While the 
entire population of the former is now estimated at 250 , 000 , 
and that of the latter at 150,000—^making a grand total of 
400,000 in the two cities, less than 6,000 of this latter number 
are slaves; indeed, neither city is cursed with half the number 
of 6,000. 

In 1850 , there were only 2,946 slaves in Baltimore, and 
2,656 in St. Louis—total in the two cities, 5,602; and in both 
places, thank heaven, this heathenish class of the population 
was rapidly decreasing. The census of 1870 , will, in all pro¬ 
bability, show that the two cities are entirely exempt from 
slaves and slavery; and that of 1880 will, we prayerfully hope, 
show that the United States at large, at that time, will have 
been wholly redeemed from the unspeakable crime and curse 
of human bondage. 

What about Southern commerce ? Is it not almost entirely 
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tributary to the commerce of the North? Are we not de¬ 
pendent on New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Cincinnati, 
for nearly every article of merchandise, whether foreign or 
domestic? Where are our ships, our mariners, our naval 
architects ? Alas! echo answers, where ? 

Reader! would you understand how abjectly slaveholders 
themselves are enslaved to the products of Northern indus¬ 
try ? If you would, fix your mind on a Virginia gentleman— 
a breeder, buyer, and seller of bipedal black cattle—who, 
withal, professes to be a Christian! Observe the routine of 
his daily life. See him rise in the mornmg from a Northern 
bed, and clothe himself in Northern apparel; see him walk 
across the floor on a Northern carpet, and perform his ablu¬ 
tions out of a Northern ewer and basin. See him uncover a 
box of Northern powders, and cleanse l\is teeth with a 
Northern brush; see him reflecting his physiognomy in a 
Northern mirror, and arranging his hair with a Northern 
comb. See him dosing himself Avith the medicaments of 
Nortliern quacks, and perfuming his handkerchief with 
Northern cologne. See him referring to the time in a Northern 
watch, and glancing at the news in a Northern gazette. See 
him and his family sitting in Northern chairs, and singing and 
praying out of Northern books. See him at the breakfast 
table, saying grace over a Northern plate, eating with Northern 
cutlery, and drinking from Northern utensils. See him 
charmed Avith the melody of a Northern piano, or musing 
over the pages of a Northern novel. See him riding to his 
neighbor’s in a Northern carriage, or furrowing his lands with 
a Northern plough. See him lighting his cigar Avith a Nor¬ 
thern match, and flogging his negroes Avith a Northern lash. 
See him Avdth Northern pen and ink, Avriting letters on 
Northern paper, and sending them away in Northern enve¬ 
lopes, sealed Avith Northern wax, and impressed Avith a 
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Northern stamp. Perhaps our Virginia gentleman is a mer¬ 
chant ; if so, see him at his store, making an unpatriotic use 
of his time in the miserable traffic of Northern gimcracks and 
haberdashery; see him when you will, where you will, he is 
ever surrounded witli the industrial products of those whom, 
in the strange inconsistency of his heart, he execrates as ene¬ 
mies, yet treats as friends. His labors, his talents, his influ¬ 
ence, are all for the North, and not for the South. For the 
stability of slavery, and for the sake of liis own personal 
aggrandizement, he is willing to sacrifice, and does sacrifice, 
the dearest interests of his country. 

As we see our ruinous system of commerce exemplified in 
the family of our Virginian gentleman—a branch of one of the 
first families, of course!—so wo may see it exemplified, to a 
greater or lesser degree, in almost every other family through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the slaveholding States. We 
are all constantly buying, and selling, and weaiang, and using 
Northern merchandise, at a double expense to both ourselves 
and our neighbors. If we but look at ourselves attentively, 
we shall find that we are all clothed cap-d-pie ia Northern 
habiliments. Our hats, our caps, our cravats, our coats, our 
vests, our pants, our gloves, our boots, our shoes, our under¬ 
garments—all come from the North; whence, too, Southern 
ladies procure all their bonnets, plumes, and flowers; dresses, 
shawls, and scarfs; frills, ribbons, and ruffles; cufis, capes, and 
collars. 

True it is that the South has wonderful powers of endur¬ 
ance and recuperation; but she cannot forever support the 
reckless prodigality of her sons. We are all spendthrifts; 
some of us should become financiers. We must learn to take 
4,re of our money; we should withhold it from the Noi-th, 
and open avenues for its circulation at home. We should not 
run to New York, tc- Philadelphia, to Boston, to Cincinnati, 
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01- to any other Northern city, every time we want a shoe¬ 
string or a bedstead, a fish-hook or a hand-saw, a tooth-pick or 
a cotton-gin. In ease and luxury we have been lolling long 
enough; we should now bestir ourselves, and keep pace with 
the progress of the age. We must expand our energies, and 
acquire habits of enterprise and industry ; Ave should arouse 
ourselves from the couch of lassitude, and inure our minds to 
thought and our bodies to action. We must begin to feed on 
a more substantial diet than that of pro-slavery politics; we 
should leave off our siestas and post-meridian naps, and em¬ 
ploy our time in profitable vocations. Before us there is a 
vast work to be accomplished—a work which has been accu¬ 
mulating on our hands for many years. It is no less a work 
than that of infusing the spirit of liberty into all our systems of 
commerce, agriculture, manufactures, government, literature, 
and religion. Oligarchal despotism must be overthrown; 
slavery must be abolished. 



CHAPTER XI. 


FACTS AND AEGUMENTS BY THE WAYSIDE. 

Slavery is the infringement of all laws. A law having a tendency to pre¬ 
serve slavery would be the grossest sacrilege. Man to be possessed by his 
fellow-man!—man to be made property of! The imago of the Deity to be put 
under the yoke! Let these usurpers show ua their title-deeds!— Bolivar. 

Meanwhile a change was proceeding, infinitely more momentous than the 
acquisition or loss of any province, than the rise or fall of any dynasty. 
Slavery, and the evils by which slavery is everywhere accompanied, were fast 
disappearing _^Macaulay. 

He who permits oppression, shares the crime. 

Darwin. 

0 Liberty! thou goddess heavenly bright! 

Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight! 

Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 

And smiling Plenty leads thy wanton train. 

Addison. 


-Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son. 

Though bafified oft, is ever won. 

Byron. 

Finding that we shall, have to leave unsaid a great many 
things which we intended to say, and that we shall have to 
omit much valuable matter, the product of other pens than 
our own, but which, having collected at considerable labor 
"^nd expense, we had hoped to be able to introduce, we have 
concluded to present, under the above heading, only a few of 
thb more important particulars. 
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In the first j)lace, we will give an explanation of the reason 

WHY THE PRESENT VOLUME WAS NOT PUBLISHED IN 
BALTIMORE. 

A considerable portion of this work was written in Balti¬ 
more ; and the whole of it would have been written and pub¬ 
lished there, but tor the following odious clause, which Ave 
extract from the Statutes of Maryland: 

“ Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, That after 
the passage of this act, it shall not be lawful for any citizen of this 
State, knowingly to make, print, or engrave, or aid in the making, 
printing, or engraving, within this State, any pictorial representation, 
or to write or print, or to aid in the writing or printing any pamph ¬ 
let, newspaper, handbill or other paper of an inflammatory character, 
and having a tendency to excite discontent, or stir up insurrection 
amongst the people of color of this State, or of either of the other 
States or Territories of the United States, or knowingly to carry or 
send, or to aid in the carrying or sending the same for circulation 
amongst the inhabitants of either of the other States or Territories 
of the United States, and any person so offending shall be guilty of a 
felony, and shall on conviction be sentenced to confinement in the 
penitentiary of this State, for a period not less than ten nor more 
than twenty years, from the time of sentence pronounced on such 
person .”—Act passed Bee. 1831. See 2d Borsey, page 1218. 

Now, so long as slaveholders are clothed with the mantle 
of office, so long will they continue to make laws, like the 
above, expressly calculated to bring the non-slaveholding 
whites under a system of vassalage little less onerous and 
debasing than that to which the negroes thentselves are ac¬ 
customed. What wonder is it that there is no native litera¬ 
ture in the South ? The South can never have a literature 
of her OAvn untU after slavery shall have been abolished. 
Slaveholders are either too lazy or too ignorant to widte it, 
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and the non-slaveholders—even the few whose minds are cul¬ 
tivated at all—are not permitted even to mak^the attempt. 
Down with the oligarchy 1 Ineligibility of slaveholders— 
never another vote to the trafficker in human flesh! 

LEGISLATIVE ACTS AGAINST SLAVERY. 

In his Compendium of the Seventh Census, Mr. DeBow 
has compiled the following useful and highly interesting 
facts; 

“ The Continental Congress of 1VT4 resolved to discontinue the 
slave trade, in which resolution they were anticipated by the Con¬ 
ventions of Delegates of Virginia and North Carolina. In 1789 the 
Convention to frame the federal Constitution, looked to the abolition 
of the traffic in 1808. On the 2d of March, 1807, Congress passed 
an Act against importations of Africans into the United States after 
January 1st, 1808. An act in Great Britain in 1807 also made the 
slave trade unlawful. Denmark forbid the introduction of African 
slaves into her colonies after 1804. The Congress of Vienna, in 1815, 
pronounced for the abolition of the trade. France abolished it in 
1817, and also Spain, but the acts were to take effect after 1820. 
Portugal abolished it in 1818. 

“ In Pennsylvania slavery was abolished in 1780. In New Jersey 
it was provisionally abolished in 1784; all children bom of a slave 
after 1804 are made free in 1820. In Massachusetts, it was declared 
after the revolution, that slavery was virtually abolished by their 
Constitution (1780). In 1784 and 1797, Connecticut provided for a 
gradual extinction of slavery. In Rhode Island, after 1784, no per¬ 
son could be hom a slave. The constitutions of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, respectively, abolished slavery. In New York it was 
provisionally abolished in 1799, twenty-eight years’ ownership being 
allowed in slaves bom after that date, and in 1817 it was enacted 
that slavery was not to exist after ten years, or 1827. The 
ordinance of 1787 forbid slavery in the territory northwest of the 
Ohio.” 
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Besides the instances enumerated above, Slavery has been 
abolished in more than foi-ty different parts of the world 
Avithin the last half century, and with good results every- 
Avhere, except two or three West India islands, w'here the 
negro ponulation Avas greatly in excess of the white; and 
even in these, the evils, if any, that have foUoAved, are not 
justly attributable to abolition, but to the previous demorali¬ 
zation produced by slavery. 

In this connection we may A'cry properly intr.oduce the tes¬ 
timony of a West India planter to the relath'e advantages of 
free over slaA^e labor. Listen to Charles Pettyjohn, of Bar- 
badoes, Avho, addressing himself to a citizen of our oAvn coun¬ 
try, says: 

“ In 1834, I came in possession of 257 slaA'es, under the laAvs of 
England, which required the owner to feed, clothe, and furnish tlicm 
with medical attendance. With this number I cultivated my sugar 
plantation until the Emancipation Act of August 1st, 1838, Avhen 
they all became free. I now hire a portion of those slaves, the best 
and cheapest of course, as you liire men in the United States. The 
average number Avhich I employ is 100, Avith Avhich T cultiAmte more 
land at a cheaper rate, and make more produce than I did with 257 
slaves. With my slaves I made from 100 to 180 tons of sugar yearly. 
With 100 free negroes I think I do badly if I do not annually pro¬ 
duce 250 tons.” 

If, in the forty and more instances to which we have 
alluded, the abolition of slavery had proved injurious in a 
majority of cases, tlie attempt to abolish it elseAA^here might, 
perhaps, be regarded as an ill-advised effort; but, seeing that 
its abolition has Avorked Avell in at least fourtec’^ fbeenths of 
all the cases on record, the fact becomes oovious that it is 
our duty and our interest to continue to abolish it until the 
Avhole world shall bo freed, or until Ave shall begin to see 
more evil than good result from our acts of emancipation. 

17 
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SLAVERY THOUGHTFUL—SIGNS OF CONTRITION. 

The real condition of the South is most graphically de¬ 
scribed in the following doleful admissions from the Charles¬ 
ton “ Standard 

“In its every aspect, our present condition is provincial. We 
have within our limits no solitary metropolis of interest or ideas— 
no marts of exchange- no radiating centres of opinion. Whatever 
wo have of genius and productive energy, goes freely in to swell the 
importance of the North. Possessing the material which constitutes 
two-thirds of the commerce of the whole countiy, it might have 
been supposed that wo could have influence upon the councils of 
foreign States; hut we are never taken into contemplation. It 
might have been supposed that England, hound to us hy the cords 
upon which depend the existence of four millions of her subjects, 
would bo considerate of our feelings; hut receiving her cotton from 
the North, it is for them she Las concern, and it is her interest and 
her pleasure to reproach us. It might have been supposed, that, 
producing the material which is sent abroad, to us would come the 
articles that are taken in exchange for it; but to the North they go 
for distribution, and to us are parcelled out the fabrics that arc suited 
to so remote a section. 

, “Instead, therefore, of New York being tributary to Norfolk, 
Charleston, Savannah or New Orleans, these cities are tributary to 
New York. Instead of the merchants of New York standing cap in 
hand to the merchants of Charleston, the merchants of Charleston 
stand cap in hand to the merchants of New York. Instead of receiv¬ 
ing foreign ships in Southern waters, and calling up the merchants 
of the country to a distribution of the cargo, the merchants of the 
South are hurried off to make a distribution elsewhere. In virtue 
of our relations to a greater system, we have little development of 
internal interests; receiving supplies from the great centre, we have 
made little effort to supidy ourselves. We support the makers of 
boots, shoes, hats, coats, shirts, flannels, blankets, carpets, chairs, 
tables, mantels, mats, carriages, jewelry, cradles, conches, coffins, by 
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tlio thousand and hundreds of thousands; but they scorn to live 
amongst us. They must have the gaieties and splendors of a great 
metropolis, and are not content to vegetate upon the dim verge of 
this remote frontier. 

“ As it is in material interest, so it is in arts and letters—our pictures 
are painted at the North, our books are published at the North, our 
periodicals and papers are printed at the North. AYe are even fed 
on police reports and villainy from the North. The papers pub¬ 
lished at the South whicli ignore the questions at issue between the 
sections are generally well sustained; the books which expose the 
evils of our institution are even read with avidity beyond our limits, 
but the ideas that are turned to the condition of the South are in¬ 
tensely provincial. If, as things now are, a man should rise with all 
the genius of Shakspeare or Dickens, or Fielding, or of all the three 
combined, and speak from the South, he would not receive enough 
to pay the costs of publication. If published at the South, his book 
would never bo seen or heard of, and published at the North it 
would not bo read. So perfect is our provincialism, therefore, that 
enterprise is forced to the North for a sphere—talent for a market— 
genius for the ideas upon which to work—indolence for ease, and 
the tourist for attractions.” 

This extract exhibits in bold relief, and in small space, a 
large number of the present evils of past errors. It is charm¬ 
ingly frank and truthful. De Quincey’s “ Confessions of an 
Opium Eater,” are nothing to it, A distinguished writer on 
medical jurisprudence informs us that “knowledge of the 
disease is half the cureand if it be true, as perhaps it is, we 
think the “ Standard” is in a fair way to bo reclaimed from 
the enormous vices of pro-slavery statism. 

FREE LABOR MOVEMENTS IN THE SOUTH, 

Those of our readers who share with us the conviction 
that one of the very best means of ridding the South of the 
great crime and curse of slavery, is by a system of thorough 
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organization on the part of a consuhovable nniu ler of indi¬ 
viduals, to bring Free Labor into direct competition with 
Forced Labor, will also share with us the profound satisfac¬ 
tion of learning, from the following communication, that the 
imited efforts of gentlemen of noble instincts and purposes 
have been eminently successful in this regard; and that the 
future is glowing with promises of grand results w'hich are 
destined soon to be brought about through the energy and 
patriotism of such companies and corporations as the one in 
question: 

“ Officb of the American Emigrant Aid and Homestead Company, } 
No. 110 Broadway, New York, June 1859. ) 

“11. R. IIelpeu, Esq.: 

“ Deak Sir —In fulfillment of my promise, I will try to give you 
rn outline of the object and operations of the American Emigrant 
Aid and Homestead Company. Your ‘Impending Crisis’ has abun¬ 
dantly demonstrated the fact, that land in the Slave States is valued, 
purchased, and sold .at prices many' times less than the same quality 
of land will comm.and in the Free States. It is likewise easy to show 
that, in the border Slave States, counties comparatively free arc wortli 
many times as much per .acre as hmd of the same quality in counties 
cursed with the incubus of slavery. 

“ In the little State of Dclaw.are, containing only three countie.s, 
ne.arly all the slaves are found in the Southern county of Sussex, 
which by the last census was appraised .at $8 per acre, while the 
Northern county of Newc.astlo, without slaves, wms, by the same cen¬ 
sus, apprjiised at over $28 per acre. The fact above stated, is also 
very clearly shown by the statistics of the following counties in Vir¬ 
ginia: 


Name ' 

1 

j %'nhiallon. j 

Value per Acre. 

Fieemen. j 

Slave,... 

Hancock,. 

49,739 

$1,131,512 

$23 75 

4,047 

8 

Brooke,..'. 

M,44-l 

1,810,.591 

2.5 10 

6,028 I 

81 

Ohio. 

W,73l 

2,02.5,951 

84 00 

17,842 ! 

164 

Sontliamplon,. 

1 83.5,f.9l 

l,0aMO3 

8 01 

7,700 

5,755 

Greenville,. 

j 150,USS 

4 7,173 

1 2 70 

1,854 

8,765 
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“ It is worthy of note tliat the ci'iiiparatively free counties hero given 
are very hilly, far from tide water, and settled within the last fifty 
or sixty years, while the slave counties have a heautifnl, gently roll¬ 
ing surface, lie near tide water, and the unequalled harbor of Nor¬ 
folk, and have laid the advantage of cultivation for nearly two hundred 
years. The lliuuestead Company, looking at these facts, proposes 
Christian colonization in the border Slave States, not by single or 
separate settlement, but by organ ized emigration, carrying with it all 
the schools, churches, habits of industry, social institutions, and ele¬ 
ments of a high civilization; and thus, settling large tracts by united 
and sympathizing companies, of liberty and Union-loving men, their 
investments are quadrupled in value by the mere act of settlement. 
We believe there is no department of human enterprise more bene¬ 
fited by system and cooperation than that of emigration. Our ex¬ 
perience has amply proved that this plan is not oi^ly profitable to all 
parties concerned as a financial operation, but tiiat it furnishes the 
most feasible means of extending the Empire of Freedom and genuine 
Christianity, and is, in fact, one of the most inviting and beneficent 
enterprises of the age. Wo feel confident that our movement of 
concerted emigration has already demonstrated the truth of the pro¬ 
position, that freedom, like godliness, ‘is profitable for the life that 
now is, as well as that which is to come;’ and that it has opened an 
easy, practicable, and profitable way to establish free institutions in 
all the border Slave States. 

“ Our operations have been thus far confined principally to the 
State of Virginia, and the results to myself, have been highly grati;y- 
ing. One of the outgrowths of our enterprise, has been the establish¬ 
ment of freedom of speech. During the hist year I have been allowed 
a liberty of discussion on the subject of slavery, wliich, in 1856 
would have demanded my blood or banishment. Indeed, in the 
towns of Western Virginia I have been serenaded, and invited to public 
entertainments, and to make addresses on that subject so lately pro¬ 
scribed, and scarcely breathed without incurring the penalty of exile 
or ostracism. We have now, in Western Virginia, three excellent 
weekly Republican papers, and one daily and tri-weekly, and wo 
expect shortly to welcome several others to the ranks of freedom. 
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These are but a few of the uiany encoiirai^'isi;^" results of our experi¬ 
ments. 

“ In the cause of liberty ami Luiuauity, 

Yours truly, 

“John C. Uxdkuwood.’’ 

As well might the Oligarchy attempt to stay the flux and 
reflux of the tides, as to attempt to stay the progress of Free¬ 
dom ill the South. Approved of God, the edict of the genius of 
Universal Emancipation has been proclaimed to the world, and 
nothing save Deity himself, can possibly reverse it. To con¬ 
nive at the perpetuation of slavery is to disobey the com¬ 
mands of lioaven. Not to be an Abolitionist, is to be a willful 
and diabolical instrument of the devil. The South needs to 
be free, the South wants to be free, the South shall be free. 

To all our readers, especially to our Southern readers, xve 
cordially commend the following list of 

KEPUnUCAN NEWSPAPEKS PUBLISHED IN THE SLAVE STATES. 


' EXOLISn. 

The Mistmri Democrat .St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Free Democrat ...St. Joseph, “ 

The iVheeling Intelligence}’ .IVheeling, Virginia. 

'The IVellatmrg Herald .VVcllsburg, “ 

The Ceredo Crescent .Ceredo, “ 

The Pruntytoum Visitor .Pruntytown, “ 

TTie Journal and Statesman .Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Delaware Republican . “ << 

The News and Advertiser. .Milford, “ 


GERMAN. 

Der Ameiger des Westens . 

Die WesUiche Post . 

Das Hermann IVochenUatt . 

Der St. Charles Demokrat ... 

Die Deutsche Zeitung . 

Die Missouri Post ... 

Der Ifivisviller Ameiger . 

Der Baltimore Wteker . 


,St. Louis, Missouri. 


Herrmann, 

St. Cliarles, 

St. Joseph, 

Kansas City, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Non-slavcholdt'rs oi the South! it is of tljc highest impor¬ 
tance to you that tliese papers should be well sustained, and 
that ample encouragement should be given for the establish¬ 
ment of others. Ihitronizc as many of them as you can, consist¬ 
ently with your other duties and interests—subscribe for on,e at 
least—and lose no opportunity to extend their circulation 
among your neighbors. Just in proportion as the masses are 
enlightened will they love Liberty and abhor Slavery. 

The following extracts from Southern newspapers, and from 
the letters of Southern correspondents, Avill show thg,t the 
glorious light of a better era has already begun to penetrate 
and dispel the portentous clouds of Slavery. The Wellsbuyg 
(Va.) “Herald,” an independent weelily journal,referring to 
the vote of thirteen Democrats from that section, refusing, in 
the Virginia Legislature, in 1856, to appropriate money from 
the general treasury for the recapture of runaway slaves, 
says: 

“ Wo presume the^o delegates in some degree represent their con¬ 
stituents, and we are thereby encouraged and built up in the confi¬ 
dence that tliere are other interests in Virginia to be seen to beside 
those pertaining to slavery.” 

A non-slaveholding Southron, in the course of a communi 
cation in a more recent number of the same paper, says: 

“ We are taxed to support slavery. The clean cash goes out of 
our own pockets into the pockets of the slaveholder, and this in many 
ways. I will now' allude to but tw'o. If a slave, for crime, is put to 
death or transported, the owner is paid for him out of the public 
treasury, and under this law thousands are paid out every year. 
Again, a standing army is kept up in the city of Eichmond for no 
other purpose than to be ready to quell insurrection among the 
slaves; this is paid for out of the puLli * treasury annually. This 
standing army is called the public guard, but it is no less a standing 
army always kept up. We w'ill quote from the acts of 1856 the ex- 
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penso of these two items to tive Stii e, on the 28(1 and 24th page;? of 
the acts : ‘ To pay for slaves execnted and transported, $22,000‘to 
the public guard at Eichmond, $24,000.’ This, be it noticed, is only 
for one year, making near $50,000 for tliesetwo objects in one year; 
but it can be shown by the present unequal plan of taxation between 
slave property and other property, that this is but a small item of 
our cash pocketed by the slaveholders; and yet * ome will say wo 
have no reason to complain.” 

The St. Louis “ Democrat ” talks thus boldly in favor of 
the abolition of slavery in Missouii: 

“ Viewing the question as a subject of State policy, we will ven¬ 
ture to say that it is the grandest over propounded to the people. 
If it were affirmed in a constitutional convention, and thoroughly 
carried out without any violation of vested rights, Missouri, in a few 
years subsequent to its consummation, w'ould be the foremost State 
on the American continent. Population would flow in from all sides, 
were the barrier of negro-slavery once removed, and in place of 
80,000 slaves, we should have 800,000 white men, which, in addition 
to the population Ave would have at that time, would give us at once 
an aggregate of two millions. 

“ Is Missouri ambitious of political power ?—a power wdiich is slip¬ 
ping away from the South. The mode of acquiring it is found, "Wo 
are not rash enough to attempt a description of our condition if the 
element of Free Labor were introduced. The earth would give up its 
hidden treasures at its bidding as the sea will give up its dead; and 
the soil would bloom more luxuriantly than if it drank the dews of 
Hermon nightly; ten thousand keels would vex our rivers, towns 
along their banks would grow into cities, and St. Louis would soon 
unite in itself the attributes of the greatest commercial manufacturing 
and literary metropolis in the world. Let it be remembered that we 
have every inanimate element of wealth and power within our 
limits, and that we require only labor—free labor—for we need not 
say that servile labor is inadequate. . . . 

“ There heed be no pernicious agitation, and even if there should, it 
is the penalty which wo cannot avoid paying at some time ; and it is 
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easier to pay it now, than iu the future. Who that watches passing 
events and indications, is not sensible of the fact that great internal 
convulsions await the Slave States? Better to grapple with the 
danger in time, if danger there be, and avert it, tlian wait until it 
becomes formidable. One thing is certain, or history Is no guide: 
that is, that Slavery cannot be perpetuated anywhere. An agitation 
now would be the effort of the social system to throw off' a disease 
which had not touched its vitals; hereafter it would bo the struggle 
for life with a*mortal sickness. But u c do not apprehend any agita¬ 
tion more violent than has been forced upon us for years by the pro- 
slavery politicians. Agitating the slavery question has been their 
constant business, and nothing worse has resulted from it than their 
elevation to office—no very trifling evil, by the way—and the tem¬ 
porary subjugation of Kansas. 

“ Besides, we know that all the Free States emancipated their 
slaves, and England and France theirs suddenly; and we have yet to 
learn that a dangerous agitation arose in any instance.” 

In reference to the mayoralty elections in St. Louis, for the 
last four or five years, in Avhich the Emancipation party have 
uniformly and gloriously triumphed, the Wheeling (Va.) 
“ Intelligencer ” says : 

“ These elections do demonstrate this fact, beyond a cavil, that the 
sentiment of the great majority of the people of this Union is irre¬ 
vocably opposed to the extension of slavery; that they are deter¬ 
mined, if overwhelming public sentiment can avail anything, another 
Slave State shall not be admitted into the confederacy. And why 
are they so determined ? Because they believe, and not only be¬ 
lieve, but see and know, that slavery is an unmitigated curse to the 
soil that sustains it. They know this, because they see every Free 
State outstripping every Slave State in all the elements that make a 
people powerful and prosperous; because they see the people in the 
one educated and thrifty, and in the other ignorant and thriftles.s; 
because they have before their eyes a State like our own, once the 
very Union itself almost in importance, to-day taking her rank as a 
fifth rate power.” 
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How copies of this Avork itself, both of the original edition 
and of the Compendium, have been received by Southern Non- 
slaveholders, will appear from the following extracts from 
letters received from them, from time to time, as they could, 
without incurring too great risk or suspicion, prior to the 
present disturbed state of society in the South, avail them¬ 
selves of opportunities to Avrite: 

A citizen of Richmond, Va., in a letter enthusiastically 
commending the book, says: 

“ Before I had read fifty pages of the work, I exclaimed to a friend, 
‘ With a copy of this book in the hands of every poor Avlute man, I 
could revolutionize pablic opinion in ninety days.’ But then a 
thought fiashed across my mind, leading mo to inquire; What eftect 
would the work have on the 70,000 poor white men and women Avho 
cannot read? It would be as a lamp in the hands of the blind. In 
our cities, however, it is different. Most of our people here in 
Kichraond, and in the other large toAvnp in the State, can read, and, 
as we have much intercourse with the farmers, if the book could be 
judiciously distributed throughout the country, I doubt not that it 
would engender a boldness of expression on the snbject of slavery, 
out of which, in a short time, Avould come many daring and impas¬ 
sioned orators, who would, Avith utter fearlessness, go among the 
masses of the people, and, with the light of truth, dispel the darkness 
that now enshrouds them. 

“ It is to slavery alone that Virginia oavcs the sad misfortune of 
having within her borders more grown men and women who cannot 
read than any other State in the Union. Eastern Virginia, where 
most of our uneducated people live, is, by having half a million of 
slaves, so sparsely populated by whites that but few can attend 
school, unless parents can afford to keep a horse for the sole purpose 
of taking their children to and from the school-house. This is the 
chief, impediment, but there is another. The good laud in Eastern 
Virginia—in fact, all the land bordering on the rivers—is in posses¬ 
sion of the slaveholders, while the great mass of the white popala- 
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tion, the non-slavebclders, live on lands tiiat give but meagre returu^. 
for the labor bestowed upon tbem. You are aware of the beautiful 
rivers that How through our section of the State from the mountains 
to the Chesapeake, and of the magnificent harbors which indent our 
sea-coast; and yet, sir, it is but truth to say that these wear th'^ 
almost desolate appearance that they did in the day when the Cre¬ 
ator first bade them ebb and How. 

“ Why is it that the banks of our great rivers ai’e not crowded 
with a dense, intelligent population, .and adorned with cities and 
villages almost 'without number? Why is it that we do not possess 
fleets of merchantmen and trade with all the world 2 Why is it that 
the Slate of New York, for which nature has not done half so much, 
is still so greatly our superior ? Sir, I can assign but one reason; 
the answer is Sl-acery. Take our slave population, from childhood 
to old age, and they do not consume, on an average, more thany?re 
dollars’ wmrth of merchandise per annum; while a free population 
will average at least twenty dollars per annum. In this view we 
have, in fact, the secret of the decay of Norfolk, once the chief sea¬ 
port of the United States. Four hundred thousand slaves could 
contribute no more, even if as much, to her commerce as could one 
hundred thousand freemen. Her vessels carried tobacco flour and 
corn to Europe; but, •with their return cargoes, had to land at 
Northern cities, where the laborer was respected and acknowledged 
worthy of his hire, >md where, in consequence, a thrifty popiflation 
increased, and the demand for wares and merchandise became greater 
than anywhere existed at the South.” 

The Rev. Daniel Worth, ■ ' North Carolina, a noble, staunch 
scion of the Saxon stock, who, at the very time we write, is 
imprisoned for circulating the book, said, in the course of his 
correspondence antecedent to the date of bis incarceration: 

“ I am a minister in charge of Guilford Circuit of Wesleyan Metho¬ 
dists, North Carolina. I think you have some knowledge of our 
denomination. I am a native of Guilford County, but have resided 
some thirty-five years in the West. Last fall I retunied to North 
Carolina, to remain and preach at least 4 year. I boldly preach 
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.a|g»ti-Slavery from my pulpit. Various threats of mob violence have 
been made against me; but I have the pleasing satisfaction of inform¬ 
ing you that thus far, in the performance of my duty, I have sus¬ 
tained no personal injury. Both myself and -wife have numerous 
relations in Guilford and Randolph Counties, which, joined to niy 

age and Southern birth, has operated much in my favor. 

“Returning from the west part of iny circuit yesterday, I found 
your letter of the 12th inst., to which I hasten this reply. You are 
at i)erfect liberty to use my correspondence in any way you may 
judge best, as I am already committed at every place wdicre I speak 
to the moat open hostility to the system of human bondage. I have 
denounced it at every point, and especially its clerical supporters 
and apologists, with whatever of language and emphasis I could 
command. They deem mo more plain, more caustic, than either of 
my predecessors, Crooks or McBride. If no danger results from my 
speech here, none need be apprehended from the publication of my 
- letters. The Boston Tract letter, reprinted in the snivelling, servile, 
little ‘Day Book,’ which you sent me, went the rounds of the 
North Carolina press.’ From it sprang much angry, excited discus¬ 
sion, and one challenge for a duel. This was given by the editor of 
the Fayetteville ‘ Carolinian’ to the editor of the Salisbury ‘ Watch¬ 
man.’ Considerable ink was shed, but no blood. Continued refer¬ 
ence was made to me in these newspaper missiles, as the ‘ Reverend 
writer of the Boston Tract letter,’ or ‘ the Reverend gentleman sup¬ 
posed to be the author of the Boston Tract letter;’ and though 
every one knew to whom these references pointed, I am not certain 

that my name has been once given in a Carolina paper. 

“I think the ‘Impending Crisis’ should bo extensively circulated 
in this poor old slavery-cursed State, and I am willing to take the 
responsibility of putting it in circulation to the extent of my travel. 
It is highly probable that a North Carolina court might deem the 
book incendiary, but I am willing to risk the result. The facts the 
book contains should be generally known. ..... 

“ I have disposed of the fifty copies of the ‘ Impending Crisis,’ 
which I brought with me from the city last fall, and want more; 
please send mo forty additional copies, . . . Our success in 
spreading the principles of Freedom has been beyond my most san- 
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guine expectations.lam particularly surprised that no 

excitement has followed the distribution of the book. Formerly, 
McBride, my predecessor here iii the ministry, was prosecuted and 
convicted for vending a single sheet to prove slavery inconsistent 
with the Ten Commandments, and now I am suftered quietly to 
scatter broadcast the ‘ Impending Crisis' over this whole community. 
And the onslaught I make from the pulpit on slavery is said to be 
far more severe than the tvords of my predecessor; yet slaveholders, 
even, bear it with all the patience of a Job. ... I first began 
to vend the work privately, but soon throwing off all concealment, 
I did it as publicly as a Yankee peddler would sell a tin hair-comb. 
. . . . If a prosecution were instituted against me, I would read 

in my defence before a jury every syllable of the book, making the 
necessary comments. . . Tlio gentleman to whom I referred some 

time since was Mr.-, of Greensboro’, well known in that place 

as an anti-slavery man. His remark was this: ‘When the first copies 
of the “ Crisis” reached Greensboro’, such was the anxiety to learn 
its contents that the citizens would gather in clubs of some fifteen 
or twenty, on Sunday afternoons, and one would read, and the others 
would listen, and so deep was the interest to hear that,’ he continued, 
facetiously, ‘I feared it would soon supplant the Bible!’ ” 

One of the most worthy Quaker residents of Guilford 
County, North Carolina, writes as follows : 

“ Ignorance perpetuates slavery, and slavery perpetuates ignorance. 
In our schools, academies and other institutions of learning, only cer¬ 
tain kinds of books are allowed to be used. From our pulpits only 
certain texts of Scripture are allowed to be preached, and from our 
rostrums only certain kinds of political speeches are allowed to be 
made. 

“The manner in which the children of the slaveholder are brought 
up is known to be loose; and to the male portion, in particular, in¬ 
ducements to vice over open at their own doors, of a character not 
to be spoken of, yet of direful consequences. The females are reared 
in idleness and supineness, which disqualify them for the active 
duties of life, and otherwise greatly impair their mental and physical 
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coBStltutions—30 that it is irapossiblo for them to exercise, freely and 
fully, the uaturd moral influences v.’bicli are necessary for the well- 
being of society. 

The lack of means of education for the lower classes of the white 
population is a most serious disadvantage; and, what is worse still, 
it is the policy and practice of slay cholders to threyv every possible 
obstacle in the way of overcoming the evil. . . . The children 
of the wealthy imbibe so many low ideas, and acquire so many vul¬ 
garisms of language, from their early association with negro slaves, 
that it takes almost a v^hole lifetime to get rid of them. These 
things, taken in connection with the idle habits and boisterous dispo¬ 
sition engendered by the every-day experiences passing before their 
eyes, render them an easy prey to intemperance, lust and violence. 

. To insure success in business, it is necessary that the opera¬ 
tor should think as well as work; but, here in the South, those Avho 
are considered entitled to do the thinking are too proud to do the 
Avork, Avhile those who are compelled to do the work are scarcely 
alloAved to think at all; and, as a consequence, avo work like balky 
horses, Avithout concert of action, and get hut little done.” 

A resident of Botetourt County, in Virginia, writes as fol- 
loAVS: 

“ Wherever African slavery exists to any considerable extent in 
Virginia and further South, it has laid the foundation of a high-toned 
aristocracy, which creates a distaste for labor, for the reason that it 
is the duty of slaves to Avork ; and thus is drawn an unhappy lino of 
distinction between the rich and the poor. Hence the impossibility 
of adopting a system of general education. Hence the large per¬ 
centage of native ignorance Avhich Ave have in the Slave States. 

“In amoral and social point of view, Ave are more seriously af¬ 
fected. In early life our Avhito children are always more or less as¬ 
sociated with the blacks, from Avhom they learn many rude and vul¬ 
gar habits, 'flms, poor, ignorant negro slaves become (in part at 
least) the instructors of our children, and this, too, .at an age in 
which the minds of the latter are most susceptible of gross supersti- 
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tions. There are probably thousands of aged white persons now 
living whose nnnds are still haunted with horrible ghost stories 
wliich, ill childhood, they heardJxj^m colored nurses and black play- 
mate.‘j. 

“In Virginia, sucli is our loyalty to slavery that, if an ultra-Abo¬ 
litionist, who contends for auialgamarion, were to come among us, 
and advocate his theory, he would certainly, to say the least, get a 
coat of tar and feathers; but, when we look at the face of society, 
it is demonstrable, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that we have 
practical auialgamationists by the score. In some of our towns and 
villages, more than half {he colored, ’population are of mixed blood; 
and such is the state of things, to a greater or less extent, throughout 
the entire South, as far as I have travelled. Thus, in this respect, 
tnith compels me to make the humiliating concession, that Virginia 
practice is worse than Massachusetts theory. . . . 

“ You see, then, how we are cursed with an illegitimate, adulte¬ 
rous population—the offspring of free men born in slavery'—from 
whom the privileges of education and legal matrimony are withheld. 
. . . Thousands of the slaves of this State are of a mixed race, 

the sons and daughters of white fathers. ... To remedy the 
sad consequences of this leprous sore upon the body politic, the ex¬ 
ertions of the wise and good should at once be called forth. * 

“ In a material point of view, we are also most disadvantageously 
affected by African slavery. In proof of this, we need only' look at 
the idleness of a largo portion of our white population, the cheerless 
condition of our wasted lands, the very low price of real estate, the 
unliuportanco of our commerce, and our absolute dependence on the 
North for manufactured fabrics. 

“There are also positive grievances under which a large majority 
of the free white men of Virginia are laboring; and to these I desire 
to call attention. TThen a slave commits murder, and is condemned to 
he hung, the law, made by and for slaveholders, authorizes tlie court 
to awaid compensation to the owner, to he paid out of the State 
Treasury. Therefore, every person wiio pays State tax shares the 
burden. Under the operation of this law, A. can have a thievish slave, 
who steals pigs or other property from his neighbor B., who has the 
slave arrested, tried and whipped. The slave tlien seeks revenge by 
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bumiiig B.’s bam or dwelling, or by taking bia life. The slave is 
again arrested, tried, found guilty, and sentence of death passed upon 
him; and the court, according to law, pays A. out of the State Tre- 
Bury, for his thievish and murderous slave, and our courts are gene¬ 
rally liberal on such occasions, and allow a high price for the chattel, 
notwithstanding ho thus proves to he, in reality, a thousand times 
worse than worthless. But the worst feature of this law is yet to be 
told. As tax-payers, the widow and orphans of the murdered hus¬ 
band and father are compelled to help to pay for the very slave who 
murdered him!” 

In the course of a very long letter, an Anti-slavery friend, 
who resides in one of the southwestern counties of North 
Carolina says: 

“ I am not in the habit of going from home only on public occa¬ 
sions, such as court and election days, and am consequently not 
notorious as a public man. In one sense, however, I have become 
notorious, and that was when I sent for six copies of ‘ The Crisis.’ 
One of these, a friend horrow'ed, and a neighbor of his, seeing it lying 
upon his table, requested the loan of it, which was granted. This 
nMsn carried the hook with him to his store, and it was there seen 
and read by all who were so inclined. It was not long before it was 
generally known that I had sent for ‘abolition books,’ and distributed 
them; and several of the leading citizens of onr town, together with 
a number of lickspittles who have no interest whatever in slaves, 
held a grave conncil, in order to determine what should bo done with 
me, for having, as they charged, violated an act of Assembly, made to 
prevent and to punish the circulation of incendiary publications cal¬ 
culated to incite the negroes to insurrection. Some insisted that I 
should be arrested in the night, carried to jail, and there kept to 
answer at the Supreme Court an indictment for the infamous pro¬ 
ceeding above named. Others said ‘Waita while and we shall have 
more testimony against him.’ It was also decided that the judge 
should be informed of the necessity of charging the graud jury, espe¬ 
cially upon offences of this sort, 

“ AH this was communicated to me by a friend; and although I felt 
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conscious that I had violated no law, and entertained no criminal in¬ 
tent, yet I felt somewhat uneasy, lest the fanatics should get me into 
trouble, which no doubt they would have done, and, moreover, v/ould 
have gladly seen me compelled to submit to an ignominious punish¬ 
ment, if they could have found anything upon which to base an 
action. I was apprehensive of evil, and attended the first day of the 
court, in order to hear the charge of the judge to the grand jury, 
fully expecting that he would charge them strictly to take cognizance 
of ".t class of transgressions; but he never even alluded to the sub¬ 
ject, and in this, I confess, I was somewhat disappointed. Indeed, I 
had a sort of secret wish to test the question: "Whether the freedom 
of the press, and the free expression of opinion, are things of the 
past, or whether they exist and have a value in North Carolina. 

“I am aware that I have lost the goodwill and esteem of'many 
whom I once regarded as friends. Three of my neighbors in particu¬ 
lar, have openly declared that they will no longer hold friendly in¬ 
tercourse with me, ‘ because,’ as one of them expressed himself, ‘ the 
d—d rascal has been circulating “ Abolition books.” ’ I mention this 
merely to show the feeling that exists here among those who are 
regarded as the ruling class, and that it is no small matter for a man 
circumstanced as I am, to do anything which they believe to bo 
hostile to slavery. I confess, dear sir, that at times, I almost despair of 
ever seeing the principles and policy so ’ set forth in ‘ The Crisis,’ 
adopted and carried into successful ope^^l^ion in the South, and the 
reason is the want of intelligence among the great mass of non-slave¬ 
holders, and the actual stupidity jmd indifference which too many 

plainly manifest.I must bring my letter to a close by 

suggesting to you the propriety of my addressing you hereafter under 
an assumed name. I fear that the jealousy and suspicion of the pro- 
slavery fanatics, among whom is the postmaster at this place, may 
lead them to intercept our correspondence.” 

Writing from Orange County, North Carolina (his native 
place), a correspondent says:' 

“ The advocates of slavery have monopolized the means of educa¬ 
tion among us; all the institutions of learning of the higher class are 
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filled with stadents who are, or soon expect to be, owners of slaves. 
I reside not far from Chapel Hill, the University of the State; and 
among the hundreds who have graduated from that college, I scarcely 
know one who was not an advocate of slavery. During the late 
Presidential contest, one of the Professors was dismissed for 
merely expressing a preference for the election of the Republican 
candidate. 

“ All the students are taught that slavery is of divine origin, and 
that it is their duty, as citizens, Christians and patriots, to defend 
and retain it. In the meantime, the groat mass of poor whites go 
with but little schooling, and hence the great lack of mental activity 
among the lai’ger portion of the population of North Carolina, and 
of the South generally. . . . Those who own slaves must neces¬ 
sarily lay aside all pure morality and /oligion, in order to manaj e 
them to pecuniary advantage. 

“ In 1848,1 assisted in getting up what was called a Free Soil 
ticket for President, and we were threatened with persecution if we 
voted it. Through the mental darkness above mentioned, many 
friends of the ticket were deterred from voting. I think it w.as dur¬ 
ing the next year, or at least not long after, that an anti-slavery 
preacher, by the name of Jesse McBride, was seized by a mob in 
Guilford County, adjoining this, and taken out by force—the county 
attorney, whoso duty it was, in accordance with his oath, to return 
and prosecute all ofiences against the law, having headed the mob! 
And this palpable and disgraceful violation of law has never been 
mentioned in court up to this day! Such are the morals and patri¬ 
otism that slavery disseminates. 

“ There are two important points relating to slavery, which writers 
on the subject too often overlook. According to one of our North 
Carolina statutes, if a slave is on trial for a capital offence, a free- 
Tialder^ who is not a ala/neholder, is not allowed to sit on the jury; 
consequently a white man who cannot always afford to send an 
escort of protectors with his daughters, when they necessarily have 
to go from home, is liable to have them insulted, and even murdered, 
and his equals dare not sit on a jury to judge the cause; but slave¬ 
holders, who know the value of negroes, and are sometimes not over 
willing to lose them, must decide it. Thus you perceive that, under 
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the laws of this State, negro slaves are much less liable to bo hung 
for rapes and murders than white men. I have frequentlj lieard it 
publicly proclaimed, before a trial of this kind, that if the slave was 
cleared, he was to be run off and sold, and the price thus saved to 
his owner. This statute touches many sorely, Avho would otherwise 
truckle to the system for the countenance and approbation of the 
governing class. Our statute also provides that, in case of insurrec¬ 
tion, three Justices of the Peace may call out the militia. Th ^ ques¬ 
tion then arises. Who are the militia ? There is certainly not more 
than one slaveholder in fifty militiamen; consequently, the men who 
have no earthly interest in slavery (only that it should cease to ex¬ 
ist) must leave their families entirely unprotected, and risk their 
own lives in the settlement of dangers in which they are involved by 
slaves and slaveowners. ... A warfare with intelligence is 
an easy task, but with ignorance and cupidity it is indeed to be 
dreaded.” 

THE ILLITERATE POOR WHITES OF THE SOUTH, 

Had we the power to sketch a true picture of life among 
the non-slaveholding whites of the South, every intelligent 
man who has a spark of philanthropy in his breast, and who 
should happen to gaze upon the picture, would burn with mi- 
quenchable indignation at that system of African slavery, 
which entails unutterable stupidity, shiftlessness and degra¬ 
dation on the superior i-ace. It is quite impossible, however, 
to describe accurately the miserable condition of the class to 
which we refer. Their poverty, their ignorance and their 
comparative nothingness, as a power in the State, are de¬ 
plorable in the extreme. The serfs of Russia have reason to 
congratulate themselves that they are neither the negroes nor 
the non-slaveholding whites of the South. Than the latter 
there can be no people in Christendom more unhappily situ¬ 
ated. Below will be found a few extracts which wiU throw 
some light on the subject now under consideration. 
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In an address which he delivered before the South Carolina 
Institute, in 1851, William Gregg says: 

“ From the best estimates that I have been able to make, I put 
down the white people who ought to work, and who do not, or who 
are so employed as to bo wholly improductive to the State, at one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand. Any man who is an observer 
of things could hardly pass through our country without being struck 
with the fact, that all the capital, enterprise and intelligence, is em¬ 
ployed in directing slave labor; and the consequence is, that a large 
portion of our poor white people are wholly neglected, and are suf¬ 
fered to while away an existence in a state but one step in advance 
of the Indian of the forest. It is an evil of vast magnitude, and 
nothing but a change in public sentiment wiU effect its cure. These 
people must be brought into daily contact A^ith the rich and intelli¬ 
gent—they must be stimulated to menial action, and taught to appre¬ 
ciate education and the comforts of civilized life; and this, we be¬ 
lieve, may be effected only by the introduction of manufactures. My 
experience at Graniteville has satisfied me that unless our poor peo¬ 
ple can be brought together in villages, and some means of employ¬ 
ment afforded them, it will be an utterly hcpeless effort to undertake 
to educate them. We have colle'^’ d at that place about eight hun¬ 
dred people, and as h' \y looking a set of country girls as may bo 
found—^industrious and orderly people—but deplorably ignorant, 
three-fourths of the adults not being able to read or to write their 
own names. 

“ It is only necessary to build a manufacturing village of shanties, 
in a healthy location, in any part of the State, to have crowds of 
these people aroxmd you, seeking employment at half the compensa¬ 
tion given to operatives at the North. It is indeed painful to be 
brought in contact with such ignorance and degradation.” 


Agiiin, he asks: 

“Shall we pass unnoticed the thousands of poor, ignorant, de¬ 
graded white people among us, who, in this land of plenty, live in 
comparative nakedness and starvation ? Many a one is reared in 
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provd South Carolina, from birth to manhood, who has never passed 
a month in wliicli he has not, some part of the time, been stinted for 
meat. Many a mother is there who ^vill tell you that her children 
are but scantily pro’uded with bread, and much more scantily with 
meat; and, if they be clad with comfortable raiment, it is at the ex¬ 
pense of these scanty allowances of food. These inay be startling 
statements, but they are nevertheless true; and if not believed in 
Charleston, the members of our legislature who have traversed the 
State in electioneering campaigns, can attest the truth.” 

In an article on “Manufactures in South Carolina,” published 
some time ago in “De Bow’s Review,” J. U. Taylor, of 
Charleston (S. C.) says: 

“ There is in some quarters, a natural jealousy of the slightest in¬ 
novation upon established habits, and because an effort has been 
made to collect the poor and unemployed white population into our 
new factories, fears have a'nsen that some evil would grow out of the 
introduction of such estahlishmouts among us. . , . The poor 
man has a vote as well as the rich man, and in our State the number 
of the former will largely overbalance the latter. So long as these 
poor hut industrious people can see no mode of living except by a 
degrading operation of work with the negro upon the plantation, 
they will he content to endure life in its most discouraging forms, 
satisfied that they are above the slave, though faring often worse 
than he.” 

Speaking in favor of manufactures in Georgia, the Hon. J. 
n. Lumpkin, of that State, says: 

'' It is objected that these manufacturing establishments will be¬ 
come the hotbeds of crime. But I am by no means ready to concede 
that our poor, degraded, half-fed, half -iothed, and ignorant popu¬ 
lation—without Sabbath Schools, or any other kind of instruction, 
mental or moral, or without any just-appreciation of character—will 
he injured by giving them employment, which will bring them under 
the oversight of employers, who will inspire them with self-respect 
by tuking an interest in their welfare,” 
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In a paper on the extension of cotton and woollen factories 
at the South, Mr. Steadman, of Tennessee, says: 

“ In Lowell, labor is paid the fair compensation of 80 cents a day 
ibr men, and $2 a week for women, beside board, while in Tennessee 
•the average compensation for labor does not exceed 60 cents per day 
Tor men, and $1 26 per week for women.” 

In the course o*^ a speech which he delivered in Congress 
several years ago, Mr. T. L. Clingman, of North Carolina, 


“ Oar manufacturing establishments can obtain the raw material 
(cotton) at nearly two cents on the pound cheaper than the New 
England establishments. I.abor is likewise one hundred per cent, 
cheaper. In the upper parts of the State, the labor of either a free 
man or a slave, including board, clothing, etc., can be obtained for 
from $110 to $120 per annum. It wiU cost at least twice that sura 
in New England. The difference in the cost of female labor, whether 
free or slave, is even greater.” 

The Kichmond (Va.) “Dispatch,” says: 

“We will only suppose that the ready-made shoes imported into 
this city from the North, and sold here, were manufactured in Rich¬ 
mond. What a great addition it would bo to the means of employ¬ 
ment ! TIow many boys and females would find the means of earn¬ 
ing their bread, who are now suffering for a regular supply of the 
necessaries of life.” 

A citizen of New Orleans, writing in “ De Bow’s Review,” 
says: 

“At present the sources of employment open to females (save in 
menial offices) are very limited; and an inability to procure suitable 
occupation is an evil much to be deplored, as tending in its conse¬ 
quences to produce demoralization. The superior grades of fonialo 
labor may be considered such as imply a necessity for education on 
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tho part of the employee, while the menial class is generally regai-dod 
as of tho lowest; and in a Slave State, this standard is ‘ in the lowest 
depths, a lower deep,’ from the fact that, by association, it is a re¬ 
duction of the wliite servant to the level of their colored fellow- 
menials.” ‘ 

Black slave labor, though far less valuable, is almost inva¬ 
riably better paid than free white labor. The reason is this: 
the fiat of tho oligarchy has made it fashionable to “ have 
negroes around,” and there are, we are grieved to say, many 
non-slaveholding white sycophants, who, in order to retain 
on their premises a hired slave whom they falsely imagine 
secures to them not only the appearance of Avealth, but also a 
position of high social standing in the community, keep them¬ 
selves in a perpetual strait. 

In the spring of 1856, we made it our special business to 
ascertain the ruling rates of wages paid for labor, free and 
slave, in North Carolina. We found sober, energetic white 
men, betAveen twenty and forty years of age, engaged in 
agricultural pursuits at a salary of $7 per month—including 
board only; negro men, slaves, who perform little more than 
half the amount of labor, and Avho Avere exceedingly sluggish, 
UAvkAvard, and careless in all their movements, Avere hired out 
on adjoining farms, at an average of about $10 per month, 
including board, clothing, and medical attendance. Free 
Avhite men and slaves Avere in the employ of the North Caro¬ 
lina Railroad Company; the former, whose services, in our 
opinion, were at least tAvice as valuable as the latter, received 
only $12 per month each; the masters of the latter received 
$16 per month for every slave so employed. Industrious, 
tidy Avhite girls, from sixteen to twenty years of age, had 
much difficulty in hiring themselves out as domestics in pri¬ 
vate families for $40 per annum—board only included ; negro 
wenches, slaves, of corresponding ages, so ungraceful, stupid 
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and filthy, that no decent man would ever permit one of them, 
to cross the threshold of his dwelling, were in brisk demand 
at from $65 to |70 per annum, including victuals, clothes, 
and medical attendance. These are facts, and in considering 
them, the students of political and social economy will not fail 
to arrive at conclusions of their own. 

Notwithstanding the greater density of population in the 
Free States, labor of every kind is, on an average, about one 
hundred per cent, higher there than it is in the Slave States. 
This is another important fact, and one that every non-slave¬ 
holding white should keep registered in his mind. 

Poverty, ignorance, and superstition, are the three leading 
characteristics of the non-slaveholding whites of the South. 
Many of them grow up to the age of maturity, and pass 
through life without ever owning as much as five dollars at a 
time. Thousands of them die at an advanced age, as ignorant 
of the common alphabet as if it had never been invented. All 
are more or less impressed with a belief in witches, ghosts, 
and supernatural signs. Few are exempt from habits of sen¬ 
suality and intemperance. None have anything like adequate 
ideas of the duties which they owe either to their God, to 
themselves, or to their fellow-men. Pitiable, indeed, in the 
fullest sense of the term, is their condition. 

It is the almost utter lack of an education that has reduced 
them to their present unenviable situation. In the entire 
South there is scarcely a publication of any kind devoted to 
their interests. They are now completely under the domina¬ 
tion of the oligarchy, and it is madness to suppose that they 
will ever be able to rise to a position of true manhood, until 
after the Slave Power shall have been utterly overthrown. 



CHAPTER Xn. 


SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 

Eete’s Freedom to them that would read, 

Here’s Freedom to them that would write, 

There’s none ever feared that the truth should be heard. 

But they whom the truth would indict. 

May Liberty meet with success. 

May Prudence protect it from evil, 

May tyrants and tyranny tine iu their mist, 

And wander their way to the devil! 


Write, E^eak, avenge, for ancient sufferings feel, 

Impale each tyrant on your pens of steel. 

Declare how freemea can a world create, 

And slaves and masters ruin every State. 

Bablow. 

The plantations of the South are graveyards of the mind; the inexpressive 
countenances of the slaves are monuments of souls expired; and their spiritless 
eyes are their epitaphs.—TnoMK.’" 

It is with some degree of hesitation that we add a chapter 
on Southern Literature—not that the theme is inappropriate 
to this work ; still less, that it is an unlruitful one; but our 
hesitation results from our conscious inabihty, in the limited 
time and space at our command, to do the subject justice. 
Few, except those whose experience has taught them, have 
any adequate idea of the amount of preparatory labor requi¬ 
site to the production of a work into which the statistical 

* Rev. James A. Thome, a native of Kentucky. 
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element largely enters; especially is this so, when the statis¬ 
tics desired are not readily accessible through public and offi¬ 
cial documents. The author who honestly aims at entire 
accuracy in his statements, may find himself baffled for weeks 
in his pursuit of a single item of information, not of much 
importance in itself perhaps, when separately considered, but 
necessary in its connection with others, to the completion of 
a harmonious whole. Not nnfreqnently, during the prepara¬ 
tion of the preceding pages, have we been subjected to this 
delay and annoyance. 

The following brief references to the protracted preparatory 
labors and inevitable delays to which authors are subjected, 
may interest our readers, and induce them to regard with 
charity any deficiencies, cither in detail or in general arrange¬ 
ment, which, owing to the necessary haste of preparation, 
these concluding pages of our work may exhibit. 

Goldsmith was engaged nine years in t^e preparation of 
“ The Traveller,” and five years in gathering and an angiug 
the incidents of his “ Deserted Village,” and two years in 
their versification. 

Bancroft, the American Historian, has been more than 
thirty years engaged upon his “ History of the United States,” 
from his projection of the work to the present date; and tliat 
Hi-itory is not yet completed. 

Hildreth, a no less eminent historian, from the time he 
began to collect materials for his “ History of the United 
States” to the date of its completion, devoted no less than 
twenty-five years to the work. 

Webster, our great lexicographer, gave thirty-five yearn 
of his life in bringing his “ Unabridged Dictionary of the Eug- 
lish Language” to I’le degree of accuracy and completeness in 
which we now find it. 

Dr. John W. Mason, after ten years’ labor in the accumu- 
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lation of materials for a Life of Alexander Hamilton, was 
compelled to relinquish the work on account of impaired 
health. 

Mr. James Banks, of Fayetteville, North Carolina, who 
recently delivered a lecture upon the Life and Character of 
Flora McDonald, was eighteen years in the collection of his 
materials. 

Oulibicheff, a distinguished Russian author, spent t\venty- 
five years in wanting the Life of Mozart. 

Examples of this kind might be multiplied to an almost 
indefinite extent. Indeed, almost all the poets, prose- 
writers, painters, sculptors, composers, and other devotees 
of Art, who have won undying fame for themselves, have 
done so through long years of earnest and almost iminter- 
mitted toil. 

We are quite conscious that the fullness and accuracy of 
statement w^hich are desirable in this chapter cannot be 
attained in the brief time allow'ed us for its completion ; but, 
though much will necessarily be omitted that ought to be 
said, w’C shall endeavor to make no statement of facts which 
are not well authenticateil, and no inferences from the same 
which are not logically true. We can only promise to do 
the best in our power, with the materials at our command, to 
exhibit the inevitable intluences of slavery upon Southern 
Literature, and to demonstrate that the accursed institution 
so cherished by the oligarchy, is no less prejudicial to our 
advancement in letters, than it is destructive of our material 
prosperity. 

What is the actual condition of Literature at the South ? 
Our question includes more than simple authorship in the 
various departments of letters, from the compilation of a 
primarv reader to the production of a Scientific or Theologi¬ 
cal Treatise. We comprehend in it all the activities engaged 
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in the creation, publication, and sale of books and pei'iodicals, 
from the penny primer to the heavy folio, and from the dingy, 
coarse-typed Aveekly paper, to the large, well-filled daily. 

It would be unjust to deny a degree of intellectual activity 
to the South. It has produced a few good authors—a few 
competent editors, and a moderately large number of clever 
magazinists, paragraphists, essayists and critics. Absolutely, 
then, it must be conceded that the South has something that 
may be called a literature; it is only when we speak of her 
in comparison with the North, that we say, with a pardona¬ 
bly strong expression, “ The South has no literature.” This 
Avas virtually admitted by more than one speaker at the late 
Southern Slaveholders’ Convention at Savannah. Said a 
South Carolina orator on that occasion: “ It is important 
that the South should have a literature of her own, to defend 
her principles and her rightsa sufficiently plain concession 
that she has not, now, such a litei’ature. But facts speak 
more significantly than the rounded periods of Convention 
orators. Let us look at facts, then. 

First, turning our attention to the periodical literature of 
the South, Ave Obtain these results: By the census of 1850, 
Ave ascertain that the entire number of periodicals, daily, 
semi-Aveekly, Aveekly, semi-monthly, monthly and quarterly, 
published in the Slave States, including the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, Avere seven hundred and twenty-two. These had an 
aggregate yearly circulation of ninety-tAvo million one hun¬ 
dred and sixty-seven thousand one hundred and tAventy-nine. 
(92,107,129). The number of periodicals of every class, pub¬ 
lished in the non-slaveholding States (exclusive of California) 
was one thousand eight hundred and ninety-three, Avith an 
aggregate yearly circulation of three hundred and thirty- 
three million three hundred and eighty-six thousand and 
eighty-one, (333,380,081). 
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We are aware that there may be inaccuracies in the fore¬ 
going estimates ; but the compilers of the census, not we, are 
responsible for them. Besides, the figures are unquestionably 
as tail* for the South as for the North ; we accept them, 
therefore, as a just basis of our comparisons. Ten years have 
elapsed since these statistics Avere taken, and these ten years 
have Avrought an immense change in the journalism of the 
North, Avithout any corresponding change in that of the 
South. It is noteworthy that, as a general thing, the prin¬ 
cipal journals of the free States are more comprehensh’'? in 
their scope, more complete in every department, and enlist, 
if not a higher order of talent, at least more talent, than they 
did ten years ago. This improvement extends not only to 
the metropolitan, but to the country papers also. In fact, 
the very highest literary ability, in finance, in political eco¬ 
nomy, in science, in statisin, in law, in theology, in medicine, 
in the belles-lettres, is laid under contribution by ihc journals 
of the non-slaveholding States. This is true only to a A'ery 
limited degree of Southern journals. Their position, Avith 
but fcAV exceptions, is substantially the same that it Avas ten 
years ago. They are neither worse nor better—the imbe¬ 
cility and inertia Avhich attaches to everything Avhich slavery 
touches, clings to them now as tenaciously as it did Avhen 
Henry A. Wise thanked God for the paucity of ncAvspapers 
in the Old Dominion, and the platitudes of Father Ritchie 
Avere recognized as the political gospel of the South. They 
have not, so far as Ave can learn, increased materially in 
number, nor in the aggregate of their yearly circulation. In 
the free States no Aveek passes that does not add to the num¬ 
ber of their journals, and extend the circle of their readers 
and their influence. Since the census tables to Avhich Ave 
have referred Avore prepared, tAvo of the many excellent 
weekly journals of Avhich the city of Ncav York can boast, 
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have sprung into being, and attained an aggregate circulation 
more than twice as large as that of the entire newspaper press 
of Virguiia in 1850 —and exceeding, hy some thousands, the 
aggregate circulation of the two hundred and fifty journals 
of whicli Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Georgia, North 
Carolina and Florida could boast at the time above-men¬ 
tioned. 

Facts of great interest and importance appertaining to 
the two most widely circulated and influential journals in 
America—perhaps we might, with propriety, say in the world 
—will be found in the following carefully-prepared tabular 
statement: 


35. 

AGGREGATE CIRCULATION OF THE DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND WEEKLY 
NEW YORK TIURUNE,* APRIL 10, 1860, AND OF THE DAILY NEW YORK 
UEHALD,+ AUGUST 2, 1S56. 


California,. 

Connecticut,.... 

Illinois,. 

Iniliana,. 

Ma^achusetts,.. 

Michigan,. 

Minnesota,. 

N. Hampshire,.. 
New Jersey, .... 
New York,..... 

Ohio,. 

Oregon,. 

Pennsylvania,... 
Rhode Island,.., 

Vermont,. 

Wisconsin,. 


T,890 

. 1 

9,822 

2,140 1 

15,U70 

853 1 

13,6:39 

86 1 

11,5T9 

49 i 

10,083 

68 

10,704 

1,053 

10,620 

256 

8,927 


7,8-17 

139 

6,555 

8,380 

93,547 

47,275 

25,949 

200 

864 


27,104 

2,510 

2,245 


9,382 1 

135 

12,173 

88 i 

277,961 

1 

68,410 j 


Aliibania,.... 
Arkansas, .. 
Delaware,.... 
District of C., 

Florida,. 

Georgia. 

Kentucky,... 
Louisiana, 
Maryland,... 
Mississippi,... 
Missouri, .... 
N. Carolina,. 
S. Carolina,.. 
Tennessee, .. 

Te.xas,. 

Virginia,. 


GOO no 


8,501 2,g;i 


* See The Tribune of April, tO, 1860. t See Tup. llER.tLD of August 6,1856. 

Note. —For the enlarged edition of this work, brougiit out in May, 1860, tlie author 
made special application at the office of the Hkr.ild for iater st.atlstlcs In regard to its 
circulation, hut, after several days’ delay, was finally refused tlie desired information. 
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Throughout the non-slaveholding States, the newspaper or 
magazine that has not improved during the last decade of 
years, is an exception to the general rule. Throughout the 
entire slaveholding States, the newspaper or magazine that 
has improved during that time, is no less an exception to the 
general rule that there obtains. Outside of the larger cities 
of the South, there are not, probably, half a dozen newspapers 
in the whole slaveholding region that can safely challenge a 
comparison wdth the country-press of the North. What that 
country-press was twenty-years ago, the country-press of the 
South is now. 

We do not deny that the South has produced able journal¬ 
ists ; and that some of the newspapers of her principal cities 
exhibit a degree of enterprise and talent that cannot fail to 
command for them the respect of all intelligent men. But 
these journals, we regret to say, are marked exceptions to 
the general condition of the Southern press; and even the 
best of these fall far below the standard of excellence attained 
by the leading journals of the North. In fact, whether our 
comparison embraces quantity only, or extends to both 
quantity and quality, it is found to be immeasurably in favor 
of the non-slaveholding States, which in journalism, as in all 
other industrial pursuits, leave their slavery-cursed com¬ 
petitors at an infinite distance behind them, and thus vindi¬ 
cate the superiority of free institutions, which, recognizing 
labor as honorable, secure its rewards for .all. 

The literary vassalage of the South to the North consti¬ 
tutes in itself a most significant commentary upon the dia¬ 
tribes of the former concerning “ a purely Southern litera¬ 
ture.” To begin at the beginning—the Alphabetical Blocks 
and Educational tables fr6m which our Southern abecedarian 
takes his initial lesson, were ])rojected and manufactured in 
the North. Going forward a step, we find the youngling 
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intent in spelling short sentences, or gratifying his juvenile 
fondness for the fine arts by coi)ying the 'ivood-cuts from his 
Northern primer. Yet another step, and we discover him 
with his “ Sanders* Reader,” his “ Mitchell's Geography,” his 
“Emerson’s Arithmetic,’* all produced by Northern mind 
and Northern enterprise. There is nothing wrong in this ; 
it is only a little ridiculous in view of the fulminations of the 
Southern pro-slarery press against the North. Occasionally 
however we are amused by the efforts of the oligarchs' to 
make their own school-books, or to root out of all educational 
text books every reference to the pestilential here.iy of free¬ 
dom. A gentleman in Charleston, S. C., is devoting his 
energies to the preparation of a series of pro-slavery elemen¬ 
tary works, consisting of primers, readers, etc., and lo ! they 
are all printed, stitched and bound north of Mason and 
Dixon’s :ine ! A smgXefact like this is sufficient to overturn 
whole folios of theory concerning the divinity of slavery. The 
tiTith is, that, not school-books alone, but works of almost 
every class produced by the South, depend upon Northern 
enterprise and skiU for their introduction to the public. 
Mr. De Bow, the eminent Statistician, publishes a “ Southern 
Review,” purporting to be issued from New Orleans. It is 
printed and bound in the city of New York. We clip the 
following paragraph from a recent number of the Vicksburgh 
(Miss.) “ Whig 

“ SooTHEBX Extebpiiise. — ^EvGu the Mississippi Legislature, at its 
lata session allowed its laws to go to Boston to be printed, and made 
an appropriation of $3,000 to pay one of its members to go there and 
read the proof sheets instead of having it done in the State, and 
thereby assisting in building up a Southern publishing house. What 
a commentary on the Yankee-haters!” 


The Greensboro (N. C.) “Patriot ” thus records a similar 
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contributiou, on the part of that State, to “ the creation of 
a purely Southern Literature 

“ We have heard it said, that those “who had the control of the 
printing of the revised Statutes of North Carolina,* in order to save 
a few dimes, had the work executed in Boston, in preference to giv¬ 
ing the job to a citizen of this State. AVe imp”gn not the motives 
of tlie agents of this matter; hut it is a little humiliating that no 
■work except the commonest labor, can bo done in North Carolina; 
that everything which requires a little skill, capital, or ingenuity, 
must be sent North. In the case under consideration, we have heard 
it remarked, that when the whole bill of expenses connected with 
the printing of the Revised Statutes in Boston was footed up, it only 
amounted to a^few thousand dollars more than the job would have 
cost in this State. But then we have the consolation of knowing 
tliat the book came from the North, and that it was printed among 
the abolitionists of Boston ; the peculiar friends of North Carolina 
and the South generally. Of course Ave ought to be Avilling to pay a 
few extra thousands in consideration of these important facts!” 

Southern divines give us elaborated Bible arguments; 
Southern statists heap treatise upon treatise through which 
the Federal Constitution is tortured into all monstrous 
shape.s; Southern novelists bore us ad infinitum with pic¬ 
tures of the beatitudes of plantation life and the negro-quar¬ 
ters; Southern verse-wrights drone out their drOAVSy dactyls 
or grow ventricious with their turgid heroics, aii in defence of 
slavery—priest, politician, novelist, bardling, severally ring¬ 
ing the changes upon “the Biblical institution,” “the conser¬ 
vative institution,” “ the humanizing institution,” “ the 
patriarchal institution ’’—and then—have their books printed 
on N'orthern paper, Avith Northern types, by Northern arti¬ 
sans, stitched, bound and made ready for the market by 

* Revi^!ed Code of North Caroliua, published in 1855. by I-ittle, BroAvn and 
Company, of Boston. 


18 * 
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N'orthern industry; and yet fail to see in all this, as a true 
philosophical mind 7nust see, an overwhelming refutation of 
their miserable sophisms in behalf of a system against which 
humanity in all its impulses and aspirations, and civilization 
in all its activities and triumphs, utter their perpetual pro¬ 
test. 

From a curious article in the “ American Publishers’ Circu¬ 
lar ” on “ Book Making in Ameiica,” we give the following 
extracts: 

“ It is somewhat alarming to know that the number of houses now 
actually engaged in the publishing of books, not including periodi¬ 
cals, amounts to more than three hundred. About three-fourths of 
these are engaged in Boston, New York, Philadelphia,‘and Baltimore 
—^the balance being divided between Cincinnati, Buffalo, Auburn, 
Albany, LouisviUe, Chicag), St, Louis, and a few other j>laces. 
There are more than three thousand booksellers who dispense the 
publications of these three hundred, besides six or seven tliousand 
apothecaries, grocers, and hardware dealers, who connect literature 
with drugs, molasses and nails. 

“ The best printing in America is probably now done in Cam¬ 
bridge; the best cloth binding in Boston, and the best calf and 
morocco in New York and Philadelphia. In these two latter styles 
we are, as yet, a long distance from Heyday, the pride of London. 
His finish is supreme. There is nothing between it and perfection. 

“Books have multiplied to such an extent in our country, that 
it now takes 760 paper-mills, with 2,000 engines in constant opera¬ 
tion, to supply the printers, who work day and night, endeavoring 
to keep their engagements with publishers. These tireless mills pro¬ 
duced 270,000,000 pounds of paper the past year, which immense 
supply has sold for about $27,000,000. A pound and a quarter of 
rags were required for a pound of paper, and 400,000,000 pounds 
were therefore consumed in this way last year. The cost of manu¬ 
facturing a twelve months’ supply of paper for the United States, 
aside from labor and rags, is computed at $4,000,000, . . . 

“The Harper establishment, the largest of our publishing he uses, 
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covers half an acre of ground. If old Mr. Oaxton, who printed those 
stories of the Trojan war so long ago, could follow the Ex-Mayor of 
New York in one of his morning rounds in Franklin Square, he would 
he, to say the least, a little surprised. Ho would see in one room the 
floor loaded with the weight of 160 tons of presses. The electrotyping 
process would puzzle him somewhat; the drying and pressing pro¬ 
cess would startle him ; the bustle would make his head ache; and 
the stock-room would quite finish him. An edition of Harpers’ 
Monthly Magazine alone consists of 176,000. Few persons have any 
idea how large a number this is as applied to the edition of a book. 
It is computed that if these magazines were to rain down, and one 
man should attempt to pick them up like chips,, it would take him a 
fortnight to pick up the copies of one single number, supposing him 
to pick up one every second, and to work ten hours a day. 

“ The rapidity with which books are now manufactured is almost 
incredible. A complete copy of one of Bulwer’s novels, published 
across the water in three volumes, and reproduced here in one, was 
swept through the press in New York in fifty hours, and offered for 
sale smoking hot in the streets. The fabulous edifice proposed by a 
Yankee from Vermont, no longer seems an impossibility. ‘ Build the 
establishment according to my plan,’ said he; ‘ drive a sheep in at 
one end, and he shall immediately come out at the other, four quar¬ 
ters of lamb, a felt hat, a leather apron, and a quarto Bible.’ ” 

The business of the Messrs. Harper, whose establishment 
is referred to in the foregoing extract, is probably more gene¬ 
rally diffused over every section of this country than that of 
any other publishing house. From inquijies recently made 
of them we learn that they issue, on an average, 3,000 bound 
volumes per day, throughout the year, and that each volume 
will average 500 pages—^making a total of about one million 
of volumes, and not less than five hundred millions of pages 
per annum. This does not include the Magazine and books 
in pamphlet form, each of which contains as much matter as 
a bound volume. Their bills for paper exceed $300,000 an ■ 
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nually, and OvS the average cost is fifteen cents per pound, they 
consume more than two millions of pounds—say one thousand 
tons of white paper. 

There are regularly employed in their own premises about 
650 persons, including printers, binders, engravers, and clerks. 
These are aU paid in full once a fortnight in bankable money. 
Besides these, there are numerous authors and artists in eveiy 
section of the country, who furnish manuscripts and illustra¬ 
tions, on terns generally satisfactory to all the parties inter¬ 
ested. 

The Magazine has a monthly circulation of between 1^5,- 
000 and 200,000, or about two millions of copies annually. 
Each number of the Magazine is closed up about the fifth of 
the month previous to its date. Five or six days thereafter 
the mailing begins, commencing with more distant- sub¬ 
scribers, all of whom are supplied before any copies are sold 
for delivery in New York. The intention of the publishers 
is, that it shall be delivered as nearly as possible on the same 
day in St. Louis, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Bos¬ 
ton, and New York. It takes from ten to twelve days to 
dispatch the whole edition (which weighs between four and 
five tons) by mail and express. 

Their new periodical, “Harper’s Weekly,” has, in a little 
more than thi ee years, reached a sale of fully 100,000 copies. 
The mailing of this commences on Monday night, and occu¬ 
pies about three days. 

Ex-Mayor Harper, whom we have found to be one of the 
most affable and estimable gentleman in the city of New York, 
informed us, some time ago, that, though he had no means 
of kno’wing positively, he was of the opinion that about eighty 
per cent, of all their publications find final purchasers in the 
Free States—the remainder, about twenty per cent., in the 
Slave States. Yet it is probable that, with one or two excejv 
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tions, DO other publishing house in the country has so large a 
per centage of Southern trade. 

Of the “ more than three hundred houses engaged in the 
publication of books,” to which the writer in the “ American 
Publishers’ Circular” refers, upward of nine-tenths of t]\(> 
number arc in the non-slaveholding States, and these represent 
not less than ninety-nine hundredths of the whole capital 
invested in the business. Baltimore has twice as many pub¬ 
lishers as any other Southern city; and nearly as many as the 
whole South beside. The census returns,of 1850 give but 
twenty-four publishers for the entire South, and ten of these 
w^erc in Maryland. The relative disproportion which then 
existed in this branch of enterprise, bettveen the North and 
the South, still exists; or, if it has been changed at all, that 
change is in favor of the North. So, of all the capital, enter¬ 
prise and industry involved in the manufacture of the mate- 
nal that enters into the composition of books. All the paper 
manufactories of the South do not produce enough to supply 
a single publishing house in the city of New York. Perhaps “a 
Southern Literature” does not necessarily involve the several 
enterprises requisite to the manufacture of books; but ex-: 
perience has shown that there is a somewhat intimate relation 
between the author, printer, paper-maker and publisher ; in 
other words, that the intellectual activity which expresses 
itself in books, is measurable by the mechanical activities 
engaged in their manufacture. Thus, a State that is fruitful 
in authors, will almost necessarily be fruitful in publishers; 
and the number of both classes will be proportioned to the 
reading population. The poverty of Southern literature is 
legitimately shown, therefore, in the paucity of Southern pub¬ 
lishers. We do not deny a high degree of cultivated talent 
to the South; we are familiar with the names of her sons 
whose genius has made them eminent; all that we insist upon 
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is, that the same accursed influence which has smitten her 
industrial enterprises with paralysis, and retarded indefinitely 
her material advancement, has exerted a corresponding influ¬ 
ence upon her literature. How it has done this we shall more 
fully indicate before we close the chapter. 

At the Southern Slaveholders’ Convention held a few years 
since at Savannah, a good deal was said about Southern litera¬ 
ture, and many suggestions made in reference to the best 
means for its promotion. One speaker thought that “ they 
could get text books at home without gomg to either Old 
England or New England for them.” Well, they can try. 
The effort will not harm them; nor the North either. The 
orator was confident “ that the South had talent enough to 
do anything that needs to he done, and independence enough 
to do it.” The talent we shall not deny ; the independence 
we are ready to believe in when w^e see it. When she throws 
off the incubus of slavery under which she goes staggei-ing 
like the .Sailor of Bagdad under the weight of the Old Man 
of the Sea, she will prove her independence, and demonstrate 
her ability “to do anything that needs to be done.” Till then 
she is but a fettered giant, whose vitals are tom by the dogs 
which her own folly has engendered. 

Another speaker, on the occasion referred to, Imlf-uncon- 
sciously, it would seem, threw a gleam of light upon the sub¬ 
ject under discussion, which, had not himself and his hearers 
been bat-blind, would have revealed the clue that conducts 
from the darkness in which they buiTow to the day of re¬ 
demption for the South. Said he: 

“ Northern publishers employ the talent of the South and of the 
whole country to write for them, and pour out thousands annually 
for it; but Southern men expect to get talent without paying for it. 
The ‘Southern Quarterly Review’ and the ‘Literary Messenger’ 
are literally struggling for existence, for want of material aid. . . . 
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It is not the South that builds up Northern li^^erature —they do it 
themselves. There is talent and mind and poetic genius enough in 
the South to build up a literature of a high order; but Southern pub¬ 
lishers cannot get money enough to assist them in their enterprises, 
and, therefore, the South has no literature.” 

Here are triitbs. “ Southern men (slaveholders) expect to 
get talent without paying for it.” A very natural expecta¬ 
tion, considering that they have been accustomed to nave 
all their material wants supplied by the uncompensated toil 
of their slaves. In this instance it may seem an absurd one, 
but it results legitimately from the system of slavery. That 
system, in fact, operates in a two-fold way against the 
Southern publisher: firet, by its practical repudiation of the 
scriptural axiom that the laborer is worthy of his hire; and 
secondly, by restricting the circle of readers through the igno¬ 
rance which it inevitably engenders. How is it that the people 
of theNorth buildup their literature ? Two words reveal the 
secret: intelligence—compensation. They are a reading 
people —the poorest artisan or day-laborer has his shelf of 
books, or his daily or weekly paper, whose contents he sel¬ 
dom fails to master before retiring at night; and they are 
accustomed to pay for all the looks and papers which they 
peruse. Readers and payers—these are the men who insure 
the prosperity of publishers. Where a system of enforced 
servitude prevails, it is very apt to beget loose notions about 
the obligation of paying for anything ; and. many minds fail 
to see the distinction, morally, between compelling Sambo to 
pick cotton without paying him wages, or compelling Lippin- 
cott & Co. to manufacture books for the planter’s pleasure 
or edification upon the same liberal terms. But more than 
this—where a system of enforced servitude prevails, a fearful 
degree of ignorance prevails also, as its necessary .accomj)a- 
niment. The enslaved masses are, of course^ thrust back 
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from the foimtains of knowledge by the strong arm of law, 
while the poor non-slaveholding classes are almost as efiec- 
tually excluded from the institutions of learning by their 
poverty—the sparse population of slaveliolding districts being 
unfavorable to the maintenance of free schools, and the exi¬ 
gencies of their condition forbidding them to avail themselves 
of any more costly educational privileges. 

Northern publishers can “ employ the talent of the South 
and of the whole country to write for them, and pour out 
thousands annually for it,” simply because a reading popula¬ 
tion, accustomed to pay for the service which it receives, 
enables them to do so. A similar poimlation at the South 
would enable Southern publishers to do the same. Substi¬ 
tute free labor for slave labor, the institutions of freedom for 
those of slavery, and it would not long remain true that 
“ Southern publishers cannot get money enough to assist 
them in their enterprises, and therefore the South has no 
literature.” This is the discovery which the South Carolina 
orator from whom we quote, but narrowly escaped making, 
w^hen he stood upon its very e^e, and rounded his periods 
with the ti’uths in whose unapprehended meanings was hidden 
this genu of redemption for a nation. 

The self-stultification of folly, however, was never more 
evident than it is in the current gabble of the oligarchs about 
a Southern literature. They do not mean by it a healthy, 
manly, normal utterance of unfettered minds, without which 
there can be no proper literature; but an emasculated substi¬ 
tute therefor, from which the element of freedom is elimi¬ 
nated ; husks, from which the kernel has escaped—a body, 
from which the vitalizing spirit has fled—a literature which 
ignores manhood by confounding it with brutehood; or, at 
best, deals with all similes of freedom as treason against the 
“peculiar institution.” There is not a single great name in 
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tlie literary annals of the old or new world that could dwarf 
itself to the stature requisite to gain admission into the Pan¬ 
theon erected by these devotees of the Inane for their 
Lilliputian deities. Thank God, a Southern literature, in the 
sense intended by the champions of slavery, is a simple im¬ 
possibility, rendered such by that exility of mind which they 
demand in its producers as a prerequisite to admission into 
the guild of Southern authorship. The tenuous thoughts of 
such authorlings could not survive a single breath of manly 
criticism. The history of the rise, progress, and decline of 
their literature could be easily written on a child’s smooth 
palm, and leave space enough for its funeral oration and 
epitaph. The latter might appropriately be that which, in 
one of our rural districts, marks the grave of a still-born 
infant: 


‘‘If so eai’ly I am done for, • 

I wonder what 1 was begun for!” 

We desire to see the South bear its just proportion in the 
literary activities and achievements of our common country. 
It has never yet done so, and it never will until its own man¬ 
hood is vindicated in the abolition of slavery. The impulse 
which such a measure would give to all industrial pursuits 
that deal with the elements of material prosperity, would bo 
imparted also to the no less valuable but more intangible 
creations of the mind. Take from the intellect of the South 
the incubus which now oppresses it, and its rebound would 
be glorious; the era of its diviner inspirations would begin ; 
and its triumphs would be a perpetual vindication of the 
superiority of free institutions over those of slavery. 

To Duyckinck’s “ Cyclopedia of American Literature ”—a 
sort of Omnium-gathenim that reminds one of Jeremiah’s 
figs—we are indebted for the following facts: The whole 
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nura'ber of “ Americau autliors ” whose place of nativity is 
given, is five hundred and sixty-nine. Of these seventy-nine 
were foreign born, eighty-seven were natives of the South, 
and four hundred and three—a vast majority of the whole, 
first breathed the vital air in the free North. Many of those 
who were born in the South, received their education in the 
North, quite a number of whom became permanent residents 
thereof. Still, for the purposes of this computation, we 
count them on the side of the South. Yet how significant 
the comparison Avhich this computation furnishes! Throwing 
the foreign born (adopted citizens, mostly residents of the 
North) out of the reckoning, and the record stands,-— 
Northera four Jmndrecl and three ; Southern, eighty- 

seven —a difference of hree hundred and sixteen in favor of 
the North ! And this, probably, indicates very fairly the 
relative intellectual activity of the two sections. 

e accept the fiicts gleaned from Duyckinck’s work as a 
basis, simply, of our estimate : not as being absolutely ac¬ 
curate in themselves, though they are doubtless reliable in 
the main, and certainly as fair for the South as they are for 
the North. We might dissent from the judgment of the 
compiler in reference to the propriety of applying the term 
“ literature ” to much that Lis compilation contains; but as 
tastes have proverbially difiered from the days of the vene¬ 
rable dame who kissed her cow—not to extend our researches 
into the condition of things anterior to that interesting event 
—^we will not insist upon our view of the matter, but take it 
for granted that he has disentombed from forgotten reviews, 
newspapers, pamphlets, and posters, a fair relative proportion 
of “ authors ” for both North and Soiith, for which‘^Ame¬ 
rican Literature” is unquestionably under infinite obligations 
to him! 

Griswold’s “ Poets and Poetry of America ” and Thoi)?as 
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Buchanan Read’s “Female Poets of America” furnish evi¬ 
dence, ('(jiially conclusive, of the benumbing influence of 
slavery u})on the intellect of a country. Of course, these 
compilers say nothing about slavery, and probably never 
tliought of it in connection with their respective works, but 
none the less significant on that account is the testimony of 
the facts which they give. From the last edition of Gris¬ 
wold’s compilation (which contains the names of none of our 
female Avriters, he having included them in a separate volume) 
Ave find the names of one hundred and forty-one Avriters of 
verse: of these one Avas foreign-born, seventeen naflves of the 
slaveholding, and 07ie hundred and ticenty-three of tHb non- 
slaveholding States. Of our female poets, Avhose nativity is 
given by Mr. Read, eleven are natives of the South; and 
seventy-three of the North ! These simple arithmetical figures 
are God’s eternal Scripture against the folly and madness of 
Slavery, and need no aid of rhetoric to give emphasis to the 
startling eloquence of their reA^elations. 

But, after all, literature is not to be estimated by cubic 
feet or pounds averdupois, nor measured by the bushel or the 
yard-stick. Quality, rather than quantity, is the true standard 
of estimation. The fact, hoAvever, matters little for our 
present purpose; for the South, Ave are sorry to say, is as 
much behind the North in the former as in the latter. We 
do not forget the names of Gayarre, Benton, Simms, and 
other eminent citizens of the Slave States, Avho have by their 
contributions to American letters conferred honor upon them¬ 
selves and upon our common country, when we affirm, that 
those among our authors who enjoy a cosmopolitan reputa¬ 
tion, are, Avith a feAV honorable exceptions, natives of the Free 
North ; and that the names which most brilliantly illustrate 
our literature, in its every department, are those Avhich have 
groAvs into greatness under the rairturing influence of free 
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institutions. “ Comparisons are odious,” it is said; and 
we will not, unnecessarily, render them more so, in the' 
present instance, by contrasting, name by name, the lite¬ 
rary men of the South and the literary men of the E orth. 
We do not depreciate the former, nor over-estimate the 
latter. But, let us ask, whence come our geograplicvs, 
our astronomers, our chemists, our meteorologists, our 
ethnologists, and others, who have made their names illus¬ 
trious in the domain t-f the Natural Sciences? Not from 
the Slave States certainly. In the Literature of Law, the 
South caif furnish no name that can claim peershipwith those 
of Stdry and of Kent ;'in History, none that tower up to the 
altitude of Bancroft, Prescott, Hildreth, Motley and Wash¬ 
ington Iiwing; in Theology, none that can challenge favora])le 
comparison with those of Edwards, Dwight, Channing, Bel¬ 
lows, Bushnell, Parker, and Wayland; in Fiction, none that 
take rank with Cooper, and Mrs. Stowe; and but few that 
may do so with even the second class novelists of the North ;* 
in Poetry, none that can command position with Bryant, 
Halleck, and Percival, with Whittier, Longfellow, and Lowell, 
with Willis, Stoddard and Taylor, with Holmes, Saxe, and 
Burleigh; and—we might add twenty other Northern names 
before we found their Southern peer, with the exception of 
poor Poe, W'ho, within a narrow range of subjects, showed 
himself a poet of consummate art, and occupies a sort of 
debatable ground between our first and second-class writers. 

We might extend this comparison to our writers in every 
department of hitters, from the compiler of school-books to 
the author of the most profound ethical treatise, ai:d with 

* We Southrons all glory in the literary reputation of Mr. Simms; yet we 
must confess his inferiorityto Cooper, and prejudice alone will refuse to admit 
that, while in the art of the novelist he is the superior of Mrs, Stowe, in genius 
he must take position below her. 
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j)reci.sely the same result. But we forbear. The task is dis¬ 
tasteful to our State pride, and. would have been entirely 
avoided, had not a higher principle urged us to its perform¬ 
ance. It remains for us noAv to inquire, 

WlIAT HAS PKODUCED THIS LITERARY PAUPERISM OP THE 
South? One single word, most pregnant in its terrible 
meanings, answers the question. That word is— Slavery ! 
But we have been so long accustomed to the ugly thing 
itself, and have become so familiar with its no less ugly fruits, 
that the common mind fails to apprehend the connection be- 
tAveen the one, as cause, and the other as effect; and it there¬ 
fore becomes necessary to give a more detailed answer to our 
interrogatory. 

Obviously, then, the conditions requisite to a flourishing 
Mter.ature are Avanting at the South. These are— 

I. Readers. The people of the South are not a reading 
people. Many of the adult population never learned to read; 
still more, do not care to read. We have been impressed, 
during a temporary sojourn in the North, Aviththe difference 
bo( Aveen the middle and laboring classes in the Free States, 
and the same classes in the Slave States, in this respect. 
Passing along the great routes of travel in the former, or 
taking our seat in the comfortable cars that pass up and doAvn 
the avenues of our great commercial metropolis, we have not 
tiiiled to contrast the employment of our fellow-passengers 
Avith that Avhich occupies the attention of the corresponding 
classes on our various Southern routes of travel. In the one 
case, a large proportion of the passengers seem intent upon 
mastering the contents of the newspaper, or some recently 
published book. The merchant, the mechanic, the ai-tisan, 
the professional man, and e\'en the common laborer, going to 
or returning from their daily vocations, are busy with their 
morning or evening paper, or engaged in an intelligent dis- 
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oussion of some topic of public interest. This is their leisure 
hour, and it is given to the acquisition of sucli information as 
may be of immediate or ultimate use, or to the cultivation of 
a taste for elegant literature. In the other case, newspapers 
and books seem generally ignored, and noisy discussions of 
village and State politics, the tobacco and cotton crops, iili- 
busterisni in Cuba, Nicaragua, or Sonora, the price of negroes 
generally, and especially of “ fine-lookiugWvenches,” the beau¬ 
ties of lynchdaw, the delights of horse-racing, the excitement 
of street-fights with bowie-knives and revolvers, the “ mani¬ 
fest destiny ” theory that justifies the stealing of all territory 
contiguous to our own, and kindred topics, constitute the 
warp and Avoof of conversation. All this is on a lerel with 
the general intelligence of the Slave States. It is true, 
these States have their educated men—the majority of whom 
OAve their literary culture to the colleges of the North, Not 
that there are no Southern colleges—for there are institutions, 
so called, in a majority of the Slave States. Some of them, 
too, are not deficient in the appoirtments requisite to our 
higher educational institutions; but as a gencrai thing, 
Southern colleges are colleges only in and Avill scarcely 

take rank Avith a third-rate Northern academy, AA'hile our 
academies, Avith a fcAV exceptions, are immeasurably inferior 
to the public schools of Ncav York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
The truth is, there is a vast inert mass of stupidity and igno¬ 
rance, too dense for individual ctfort to enlighten or remove, 
in all commimities cursed with the system of slavery. Dis¬ 
guise the imwelcome truth as aa'c may, slavery is the parent 
of ignorance, and ignorance begets a whole brood of follies 
and of vices, and every one of these is inevitably hostile to 
literary culture. The masses, if they think of literature at 
all, think of it only as a costly luxury, to be monopolized by 
the few. 
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What follows, our readers will, we think, agree with us, is 
of great signiticance in this connection: 

36. 

NUMBER OP PUBLIC DOCUMENTS FRANKED BV UNITED STATES SENATORS*— 
1858. 

rRKE STATE SENATORS. SLAVE STATE SENATORS. 




California . 
Connecticut 
Illinois.... 
Indiana ... 

Iowa. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

Michigan. ...I 
N. Ilamp....| 
New Jersey.! 
New Fork .. 

Ohio. 

Pei 


Douglas... 
Trumbull . 

Fitclr . 

Bright. 

[Jones .... 
Harlan ... 
Fessenden. 
Hamlin ... 

jSumner... 

Stuart. 

Chandler.. 

Hale. 

Clark. 

Wright.... 
Thompson. 

king...’.’..’ 


18,000 ! 
19,000 j 
T,000 (. 

!H5,o6o 

40,000 

11,000 

15,000 

4,000 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 


Rhode Isl’d, 
Vermont... 
Wisconsin .. 


'Au'enl°°’. 

Simmons. 

'Collamer.. 

Durkee... 
Doolittle. 


1,000 t 

49,000 (. 

214,000 ) 
14,000 ( 
61,000 I 
7,000 I 
1,000 '' 
81,000 
19,000 
4,000 I 
2,000 f 

54,000 I 
10,000 i 
800 t 
2,600 ) 
3,0C0 ( 
2,000 1 
0,500 ' 
4,000 


Total 


87,500 

7,000 

885,000 

26,000[ 

14,000' 

24,000' 

l,000j 

268,000 

65,000, 

8 , 00 oj 

100,000 

6,000 

04,000: 

2,800' 


Alabama .. 
Arkansas.. 
Delaware.. 
Florida.... 
iGeorgia.... 
[Kentucky., 
Louisiana.. 
Maryland.. 
Missis.sippi. 
Missouri... 
N. Carolina 
S. Carolina 

I 

Tennessee. 

Tc.\as. 

Virginia.... 


Total.1,019,800 




Fitzpatrick 

[Clay. 

Sebastian.. 
Johnson .. 
Bates... . 
Bayard... 
Mallory... 

Iverson.... 
Toombs... 
Thompson. 
[Crittenden 
Benjamin.. 
Slidell .... 
Pearce. .. 
Kennedy.. 

Brown. 

Davis. 

Green. 

Polk. 

Reid. 

Clingraan. 


1,500 I 
11,500 I 
2,000 
8,000 


Eva 
Hammond. 


6,000 i 
2,000 ( 
8,000 ' 
2,000 . 

10,000 ) 
11,000 H 
8,000 f I 
6,000 ) 
5,000 I 
18,000 I 
0,000 f 
12,000 ) 
15,000 
1,000 
21,500 


[Johnson... 
Houston .. 
Henderson 


18,000 

."•,000 

2:000 [ I 

.176,500 


[i 


Thus we perceive by the above table, that, ivhile thirty-two 
Free State senators send 1,019,800 documents—an average 

* See debate on the proposed amendment to the Post-ofiBce hill, to increase 
the rates of postage, in the United States Senate, February 24,185!). Senators 
from the Slave States strongly, but unsuccessfully, advocated the passage 
of the amendment. Thanks to the Free State senators, who opposed and de¬ 
feated it! 
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of 31,869 each, thirty Slave State senators send only l'?6,500 
documents—an avv,rage of but 5,833 each, showing an ave¬ 
rage biilance of 25,986 in favor of every Free State senator! 
Thus do the lazy pro-sla very officials of the South perpetviate 
the ignorance and degradation of their constituents, by with¬ 
holding from them—especially from their miserably-duped 
noil-slaveholding constituents—the means of information to 
which they are justly entitled, and which they would re¬ 
ceive, if represented by men whose sense of duty and honor 
was not irremediably debased by social contact with slaves 
and slavery.* 

* We are aware that this is very plain language, but it is truthful also, and 
slaves and slaveholders are welcome to make the most of it. Objections have 
been frequently urged by certain gentlemen who criticised the first editions 
of the work in hand, because, as they say, we have uniformly treated our sub¬ 
ject with too great intensity of feeling—with too little calmness and forbear¬ 
ance—with too little rJiarity for the unfortunate persons, whom we have so un- 
rcmittedly belabored with our invectives and solemn protests. Granting to 
others the liberty of fully exercising their own opinions upon this and all other 
bu'ojccts, we claim that the same liberty should be conceded to us. We have 
pe«Tormed our task in accordance with what seemed to devolve upon us as 
a duty. He who thinks that we have not done well, will please do better. 
With all of us there is always ample room for improvement, and it would, per¬ 
haps, hardly be ?afo to aver that there is, in all the world, anything whatever, 
animate or inanimate, entirely free from offensive features and imperfections. 
On the great question of the age, however, no man need go bookless because 
ho does not approve the “ Impending Crisisfor, besides numerous novels, 
which, with wonderful power, depict the e vds of Slavery, there are before the 
public many matter-of-fact works, which demonstrate, in a cle.ar and masterly 
manner, the unequalled blessings of Liberty. Of publications of the latter 
class, the following are a few of the mo.st valuable: 

Weston’s “ Progress of Slavery.” 

Gcodloe’s “ Southern Platform.” 

Spooner’s “ Unconstitntionality of Slavery.” 

Aues’ “ Legion of Liberty.” 

Jay’s ” Miscellaneous Writings on Slavery,” 

Cheeveb’s “ Scriptures (the) on the Guilt of Slavery.” 

Goodell’s “ Slavery and Anti-Slavery.” 
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The proportion of white adults over twenty years of age 
in each State, who cannot read and write, to the whole white 
population, is as follows: 


Connecticut, .. 

Verraont, . 

N. Hampshire,. 
Mas.^achusetts,. 

Maine,. 

Michigan,. 

Rhode Island, . 
New Jersey,... 
New York,..-... 
Pennsylvania, . 

Ohio, . 

Indiana,. 

Illinois,. 


Louisiana,. 

Maryland,. 

Mississippi,. 

Delaware,. 

South Carolina,. 

Missouri,. 

Alabama,.. 

Kentucky,. 

Georgia,. 

Virginia,. 

Arkansas,.. 

Tennessee, .... 
North Carolina,. 


In this table, Illinois and Indiana are the only Free States 
which, in point of education, are surpassed by any of the 
Slave States ; and this disgraceful fact is owing,-principally, 
to the influx of foreigners, and to emigrants from the Slave 
States. New York, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania have 
also a large foreign element in their population, that swells 
very considerably this percentage of ignorance. For instance. 
New York shows, by the last census, a population of 98,722 
who cannot read and write, and of this number 68,052 are 
foreigners , Rhode Island, 3,607, of whom 2,359 are foreign¬ 
ers ; Pennsylvania, 76,272, of whom 24,989 are foreigners. 
On the other hand, the ignorance of the Slave States is 
principally native ignorance, but comparatively few emigrants 
from Europe seeking a liome upon soil cursed with human 
bondage. North Carolina has a foreign population of only 
340, South Carolma only 104, Arkansas only 27, Tennessee 
only 505, Virginia only 1,137 who cannot read and write; 

ABBO'n'’s “ Soutli and North.” 

Chasb and Sanboen’s ” North and South.” 

The last-mentioned work, especially, (by Henry Chase and C. H. Sanborn,) 
full, rich and mpnifold in statistical facte and arguments, and, withal, free 
fro.(n everything like taunt and menace, is deserving of a place in every house¬ 
hold at the altars of which have been kindled the fires of Freedom. 

19 
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while the aggregate of native ignorance in these fire States 
(exclusive of the slaves^ who are debarred aU education by 
law) is 2Y8,9481 No longer ago than 183'?, Governor Clark, 
of Kentucky, in his message to the Le^slature of that State, 
declared that, “ by the computation of those most familiar 
with the subject, one-third of the adult population, of the 
State are unable to write their names and Governor 
Campbell, of Virginia, reported to the Legislature, that “ from 
the returns of ninety-eight clerks, it appeared that of 4,614 
applications for marriage licenses in 1837, no less than 1,047 
were made by men unable to write.” 

In the Slave States the proportion of free whte childiva 
between the ages of five and twenty, who are found at any 
school or college, is not quite one-fifth of the whole; in the 
Free States, the proportion is more than threefifths. 

We could fill our pages with facts like these to an almost 
indefinite extent, but it cannot be necessary. No'truth is 
more demonstrable, nay, no truth is more abundantly demon¬ 
strated, than this: that slavery is hostile to general educa¬ 
tion ; its strength, its very life, is in the ignorance and sto¬ 
lidity of the masses; it naturally and necessarily represses 
general literary culture. To talk, therefore, of the “ creation 
of a purely Southern Literature,” without readers to demand, 
or writers to produce it, is the mere babble of idiocy. 

n. Another thing essential to the creation of a literature is 
Msntal Feeedom. How much of that is to be found in the 
region of slavery? We will not say that there is none; but 
if it exists, it exists as the outlawed antagonist of human 
chattelhood. He who believes that the despotism of the ac¬ 
cursed system expends its mali^ant forces upon the slave., 
leaving intact the white and (so called) free population, is the 
victim of a most monstrous delusion. One end of the yoke 
that bows the African to the dust, presses heavily upon the 
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neck of his Anglo-Saxon master. The entire mind of the 
South either stultifies itself into acquiescence with Slavery, 
succumbs to its authority, or chafes in indignant protest 
against its monstrous pretensions and outrageous usurpations. 
A free press is an institution almost unknown at the South. 
Free speech is considered as treason' against Slavery; and 
when people dare neither speak nor print their thoughts, free 
thought itself is well-nigh extinguished. All that can be said 
in defence of human bondage, may be spoken freely; but 
question either its morality or its policy, and the terrors of 
lyncli-law are at once invoked to put down the pestUent 
heresy. The legislation of the Slave States for the suppres¬ 
sion of the freedom of speech and the. press, is disgraceful 
and cowardly to the last degree, and can find its parallel only 
in the meanest and bloodiest despotisms of the Old 'Woi^H. 
No institution that could bear the light would thus sneakingly 
seek to burrow itself in utter darkness. Look, too, at the 
mobbings, lynchings, robberies, social and political proscrip¬ 
tions, and all manner of nameless outrages, to which men in 
the South have been subjected, simply upon the suspicion that 
they were the enemies of Slavery. We could fill page after 
page of this volume with the record of such atrocities. But 
a simple reference to them is enough. Our countrymen Have 
not yet forgotten why John C. Underwood was, but a short 
while since, banished from his home in Virginia, and the ac¬ 
complished Hedrick driven from his College professorship in 
North Carolina. They believed Slavery inimical to the best 
interest of the South, and for daring to give expression to 
this belief in moderate yet manly language, they were ostra¬ 
cised by the despotic Slave Power, and compelled to seek a 
refuge from its vengeance in States where the principles of 
freedom are better understood. Pending the last Presidential 
election, there were thousands, nay, tens of thousands of 
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voters in the Slave States, who desired to give their siifirages 
for the Republican nominee, John C. Fremont, himself a 
Southron, but a non-slaveholder. The Constitution of the 
ITnited States guaranteed to these men an expression of their 
preference at the ballot-box. But were they permitted such 
an expression ? Not at all. They were denounced, threat 
eaed, overawed, by the Slave Power—and it is not too much 
to sjyr that there was really no Constitutional election —^that 
is, no such free expression of political preferences as the Con¬ 
stitution aims to secure—^in a majority of the Slave States. 

From a multiplicity of facts like these, the inference is un¬ 
avoidable, that Slavery tolerates no freedom of the press—no 
freedom of speech—no freedom of opinion. To expect that a 
whofe-souled, manly literature can flourish under such con- 
ijitions, is as absurd aa it would be to look for health amid 
the pestilential vapors of a dungeon, or for the continuance 
of animal life without the aid of oxygen. 

m. Mental activity—force—enterprise—are requisite to 
the creation of literature. Slavery tends to sluggishness— 
imbecility—inertia. Where free thought is treason, the 
masses wiU not long take the trouble of thinking at all. 
Desuetude begets incompetence—the darcrnot soon becomes 
the carrot. The mind thus enslaved, necessarily loses its 
interest in the processes of other minds; and its tendency is 
to sink down into absolute stolidity or sottishness. Our 
remarks find melancholy confirmation in the abject servilism 
in which multitudes of the non-slaveholding whites of the 
South are involved. In them, ambition, pride, self-respect, 
hope, seem alike extinct. Their slaveholding fellows are, in 
some respects, in a still more unhappy condition—^helpless, 
nerveless, ignorant, selfish; yet vain-glorious, self-sufi5cient 
and brutal. Are these the chosen architects who are ex¬ 
pected to build up “ a purely Southern literature ?” 
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The truth is, slavery destroys, or vitiates, or pollutes, 
whatever it touches. No interest of society escapes the in¬ 
fluence of its clinging curse.- It makes Southern religion a 
stench in the nostrils of Christendom—it makes Southern 
politics a libel upon all the principles of Republicanism—it 
makes Southern literature a travesty upon the honorable 
profession of letters. Than the better class of Southern 
authors themselves, none will feel more keenly the truth of 
our remarks. They write books, but can find for them 
neither publishers nor remunerative sales at the South. The 
executors of Calhoun seek, for his works, a Northern pub¬ 
lisher. Benton writes history and prepares voluminous com¬ 
pilations, which are given to the world through a Northern 
publisher. Simms writes novels and poems, and they are 
scattered abroad from the presses of a Northern publisher. 
Eighty per cent, of all the copies sold are probably bought 
by N orthem readers. 

When will Southern authors understand their own inter¬ 
ests ? When will the South, as a whole, abandoning its pre¬ 
sent suicidal policy, enter upon that career of prosperity, 
greatness, and true renown, to which God by his word and 
his providences, is calling it ? “If thou take away from the 
midst of thee the yoke, the putting forth of the finger and 
speaking vanity; and if thou draw out thy soul to the hun¬ 
gry and satisfy the afflicted soul; then shall thy light rise in 
obscurity and thy darkness be as the noonday; And the Lord 
shall guide thee continually and satisfy thy soul in drought, 
and make fat thy bones; and thou shalt be- like a watered 
garden, and like a spring of water, whose waters fail not. 
And they that shall be of thee shall build the old waste 
places; thou shalt raise up the foundations of many genera¬ 
tions ; and thou shalt be called. The repairer of the breach. 
The restorer of paths to dwell in.” 
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Our limits, not onr materials, are exhausted. We would 
gladly say more, but can only, in conclusion, add as the result 
of our investigations in this department of our subject, that 
Literature and Liberty are inseparable; the one can never 
have a vigorous existence without being wedded to the other. 


Our work is done. It is the voice of the ITon-slaveholding 
Whites of the South, through one identified with them by 
interest, by feeling, by position. That voice, by whomsoever 
spoken, must yet be heard and heeded. The time hastens— 
the doom of Slavery is written—^the redemption of the South 
draws nigh. 

In taking leave of our readers, we know not how we can 
give more forcible expression to our thoughts and intentions 
than by saying that, in concert with the intelligent Free 
Voters of the jN'orth, we, the Nbmslaveholding Whites of 
the South, desire and expect to elevate to the Presidency, in 
1860, an able and worthy representative of the great princi¬ 
ples enunciated in the Republican platform adopted at Phila¬ 
delphia in 1856 * and that, forever thereafter, we will, if we 
caU, by our sufirages, hold the Presidential chair, and other 
high official positions in the Federal Government, sacredly 
intact from the occupancy and corruption of Pro-Slavery de- 
magogues, whether from the North or from the South ; and 
furthermore, that if, in any case, the Oligarchs do not quietly 
submit to the will of a constitutional majority of the people, 
as expressed at the ballot-box, the first battle between Free¬ 
dom and Slavery wifi be fought at home—and may God de¬ 
fend the Right! 


THE END. 


